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“Ihave gathered a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own." — Montaigne. Nov., 1588 





A running review of this number of Current Literature, 
a condensation of the already condensed may be of value 
to readers. Following the first few pages of general com- 
ment on the features and temper of the month, will be 
found three admirable editorial articles or essays on live 
literary topics from the N. Y. Sun, the N. Y. Times, and 
the St. James Gazette, a London publication. The gossip 
of authors and writers will be found more than ordinarily 
interesting, and the brief mention of the literary world and 
its doings is as newsy almost as a daily paper. The Mag- 
azine reference is a practical map of literary labor for the 
month. 
dexed, apparent to the eye, and comprehensive to the 
mind—the story is told of what is being written, by whom, 
when published and where found. This is not only a ref- 
erence for to-day; it is a record for all time. To those 
who relish a quaint old story we introduce Peter Rugg, the 
Missing Man. The Fairy Tale is for “ children of a larger 
growth.” It is an empty head that cannot find in the 
Random Reading, the Historical, Statistical and General, 
The Unusual, The Sketch Book, and the various other de- 
partments abundance to interest and instruct. Asa popular 
educational feature this classification is unsurpassed. In 
the matter of poetry the selections of current magazine and 
newspaper verse, and the resurrection of Old Favorites, 
have won the most unqualified praise. Lovers of good 
poetry are enthusiastic over the monthly collection from 
such diverse sources. The getting together of specimens 
of the different metrical forms—and the giving of the rules 
governing their construction—is especially popular. 


On two broad and facing pages—classified, in- 


Those who have shuddered over the particulars of the 
London Murders—the mysteries and terrors of a great pop- 
ulation—will find on page 410 a recital of American rural 
crime that is simply astounding. The manner of its telling 
is a marvel. Nothing like it in force and directness is 
known to Journalism. The work is that of Mr. John R. 
Spears, a special correspondent of the N. Y. Sun. This 
Dramatic Story of a Mountain Feud is the history of the 
case of the State of West Virginia against Dave Stratton 
and numerous other citizens of Pike county, Kentucky, 
charged with aiding and abetting in the murder of Bill 
Dempsey, a special deputy sheriff of the county, at the 
mouth of Grapevine Creek on Tug River, in January last. 
Mr. Spears, writing from the scene of the trial, says : “ The 
murder of Dempsey was the tenth committed in what is 
known in this country as the Hatfield-McCoy war. The 
murders were all done in the most cowardly fashion, and 
in one case an innocent woman was deliberately shot through 
the heart while begging with clasped hands and streaming 
eyes for her life. Besides those killed, ten have been 
wounded, including two women, who have been crippled 
for life, and whose lives have been shortened by their suf- 
ferings. One of those murdered was a lad of 13, who was 
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compelled to see two older brothers shot to death before 
his own sufferings were ended. In spite of the atrocity of 
the crimes committed, neither Gov. Wilson of West Vir- 
ginia nor Gov. Buckner of Kentucky will issue a requisi- 
tion for the transportation of even the acknowledged 
criminals of one State to the other.” Outside of broad 
political reasons there appears to be a code of etiquette in 
this monstrous system of mountain murder. It is gener- 
ally understood that it is not good form, according to the 
rules of mountain society, to arrest a gentleman or to 
attempt an arrest without previously notifying him of the 
intent. A failure to observe social requirements in such 
cases is always resented with a rifle by society leaders. 
And this is the XIXth Century, and money is still being 
collected for, and squandered on, Foreign Missions. 


From this story of American crime the morbid can turn 
to the consideration of The Physiology of Modern Love— 
the latest Parisian sensation. The Five Meditations thus 
far published are but the prelude to a terrible score. 
Mona Caird, the English woman, asks: “Is Marriage a 
Failure”? Paul Bourget, the Frenchman, goes a step 
further, and asks: “Is Love a Failure”? And the play 
about this interrogation is merciless. Bourget’s idea is 
that gentle Love and brutal Hatred in this day and genera- 
tion go i:and in hand—the one a companion and an equiva- 
lent of the other. It is an unpleasant thought, but the 
clever Frenchman brings the varied circumstance of life 
—Parisian life—trooping to the support of his theory. 
The subject is handled absolutely without gloves. The 
environment of French morals, the license of French life, 
the possibilities of French literature permit of an analysis 
that goes to the very elements—an intellectual surgery that 
cuts to the bone. While the French text is practically 
untranslatable, the review given will inform as to the style 
and purpose of the Meditations. That the world would 
be better without them does not signify. That they are 
brutally French is no argument in the face of the latest 
sensation of English literature—the disgusting work of the 
medical Englishman, Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


The contents of this book is really the inexcusable story 
of a brutal crime. The recital of the details of a petty 
quarrel between intelligent professional men of two nations 
—the life of a heroic man trembling in the balance against 
their alleged skill, and finally snuffed out by their jealousy 
and incompetence—is a spectacle of refinement in cruelty 
that the darkest phase of barbarism never shadowed forth. 
The English physician actually titles his work Frederick 
the Noble, because of the fortitude of the hero in sub- 
mitting to be put to death by his attending physicians. 
The apology for the book is as shameless as its title. “ It 
has been a painful task to me to write the following pages, 
not because there is anything in the charges recently 
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brought against me by some of my German colleagues 
which I have the slightest difficulty, in meeting, but 
because I feel most keenly the unseemliness of a contro- 
versy which must necessarily cause additional suffering to 
hearts which have already been tried beyond the common 
lot.” Just God ! if he had but listened to his own reason- 
ing. “Interesting details are presented as to the heroic 
fortitude with which the Prince received what was in fact 
a sentence not only of death but of prolonged previous 
suffering. Amusing sketches are also given of the attitude 
of the various physicians who took part in the consulta- 
tion.” But enough! in mercy’s name enough! The Gar- 
field symposium—of medical narrowness of mind and 
want of knowledge—was nothing to this royal scandal. 
The career of the Mackenzie publication has been worthy 
of its disreputable birth. It has been stolen in London, 
fought over and mutilated in America, and suppressed in 
Germany. If the Chinese method in such cases had 
obtained, and the incompetent heads been struck from 
the jealous bodies of these professional Nin-Cum’s, Litera- 
ture might have suffered, but Common Decency would 
have been in some slight degree vindicated. 


And now that the temper is on it may be expedient to 
air all the literary unhappiness of the month. Richard 
Henry Stoddard, the only dignified critic we really have, 
is dissatisfied. Not only dissatisfied, but disgusted and 
disgruntled. Hesays: “ The minor magazines of America 
and England, year in and year out, remind us of nothing 
so much as kaleidoscopes—except that we find therein 
most of the darker and miss most of the brighter colors 
which distinguish these magical octagons. They are as 
like as two peas—as a flock of sheep jumping over a gate, 
or a company of school boys playing leapfrog. Their 
editors study the direction of their elders and hobble after 
them in the same beaten track. What succeeded in Har- 
per’s Magazine is likely to succeed in the Brooklyn Maga- 
zine ; what did not fail in the Century will certainly not 
fail in the Cosmopolitan, and what was triumphant in the 
four will not be inglorious in the American Magazine. 
Popular subjects must be chosen and they must be flooded 
with pictures. A year or two ago the editor of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine projected the clever but costly scheme of 
printing a whole novel in a single number, the novel to be 
from as able a novelist as he could afford to seduce from 
better work. It is not necessary to remember the pens 
which succumbed to his pecuniary blandishments ; suffi- 
cient to say that one of them produced ‘ The Quick or the 
Dead ?’ which we have refused to read. This feature of 
Lippincott has been adopted by Belford’s Magazine, the 
September number of which begins, or ends, with one of 
these ephemera, entitled ‘Can Such Things Be?’ We 
have no idea what the things in question are, but whatever 
they are, they certainly can be, in the present condition of 
American periodical literature. The author of this last 
conundrum is Mr. E. L. Wingate, whose name is not familiar 
to us, though we have an idea that it was once connected 
with democratic politics, probably in this metropolis. 
Under this element of fiction in Belford’s Magazine lie 
papers on the tariff, stories by unknown authors, and 
poems by authors who are, if possible, still more unknown. 
We do not blame the editor of Belford, of Lippincott, or 
any other journal for looking about him for the coming 
man and woman. Mrs. Burnett was discovered in that 
way, Mr. Cable and, it may be, Mr. Harris, Mr. Page, Mr. 
Bunner and Colonel Johnston. We blame our editors for 
a lack of originality, an abundance of mediocrity, and for 
misunderstanding the supposed demand of the public, 
which is for nothing so much as good literature. It is sick 
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of the hall-mark of to-day—the regulation story, dialect or 
other, the cut-and-dried essay, the worn-out sonnet, bal- 
lade and rondeau, villanelle. We are weary, the public is 
weary, of what is offered, and what we have to take, or go 
dinnerless and supperless.” 





Next on the list comes that personal pessimist, Julian 
Hawthorne, with a wild wail in America on the evil of over 
reading. Hawthorne declares : “‘ We are partly bamboozled 
by tradition. From our youth up we are deafened on all 
sides by advice to‘read and improve our minds.’ The 
inference is that the mind is improved by reading. But 
that inference is open to the most serious question. For 
my part, I should be willing to hazard the statement that 
twice as many minds have been injured than have been 
benefited by it, and not a small proportion of .the former 
have been made entirely worthless by the practice. ° It is 
just like dram drinking ; it is intellectual dram drinking— 
and ‘ intellectual’ is scarcely the word to use in that con- 
nection. One reason is, no doubt, that the drams in ques- 
tion are, for the most part, of very inferior stuff. But 
even if it were of the best stuff imaginable, the detri- 
mental effect would remain. The finest Madeira, if swal- 
lowed in sufficiently copious doses, will produce delirium 
tremens ; and the most unexceptionable books, if they are 
also too numerous, will bring on mental dyspepsia. The 
mind becomes a mere sack to hold other people’s ideas, 
instead of a machine to generate ideas of its own. And 
the ideas thus acquired are of no use to it. The mind has 
lost the power to work them into the flesh and blood of 
wisdom. They remain a heterogeneous and incongruous 
mass. Foreign material, whether physical or intellectual, 
should be taken in with discrimination and moderation, 
and thoroughly assimilated. Unless you need and like it, 
you cannot make it yours, whether you swallow it or not, 
it really stays outside of you.” 





The Mail and Express is in distress: “ Robert Bonner 
told a reporter three or four years ago that the Ledger 
could be run for five years on the manuscripts then paid 
for and stowed away in his safes, without the purchase of 
another line. Still, he was constantly buying, and by this 
time is doubtless eight or ten years ahead. The Century 
and Harper’s Magazine, it is claimed, could be published 
for fifteen years on matter already accepted. A sensational 
story paper inferior to the Ledger claims to haye on hand 
‘serials’ enough for ten years to come. And the story is 
the same in all periodical publication offices where matter 
is allowed to accumulate. Yet the avalanche of words 
poured forth by the victims of cacoethes scribendi con- 
tinues with seemingly ever increasing volume. The editor 
of a magazine said recently : ‘We receive on an average 
about twenty prose and as many poetical manuscripts per 
day. They vary in lengths and subjects greatly, but have 
a harmonious style—that of utter badness. Not one in a 
hundred is worth passing to a second reader for considera- 
tion. The writers generally send along letters trying to 
influence publication through sympathy with their ambi- 
tion, or their misery, or by giving fictitious ideas of their 
social, political or literary prominence. Of course no 
attention is paid to such letters. Each manuscript has to 
go on its own merit—or demerit. Many of them can be 
sufficiently judged on their first two pages, and sometimes 
a story is rejected without any reading at all, simply be- 
cause its length unfits it for our use. I do not think we 
could keep up with the constantly inflowing mass, if we 
did not adopt such ‘short cuts’ in reading and judging 
manuscript. No, instead of getting ‘more than our share,’ 
I have no doubt there are other offices where much more 
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matter is offered than in ours. One that I know of gets 
from fifty to sixty manuscripts a day. All sorts of people 
send in stuff, but the most prolific and persistent are those 
who have absolutely no qualifications as writers.” 





There is unrest among the publishers of magazines. Mr. 
Charles L. Benjamin, in his neat and clever little publica- 
tion, Printers’ Ink, deals with the subject from the stand- 
point of one who knows. He writes: “The enlargement 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, which retails at fifteen 
cents per copy, and the incorporation of the complete story 
(so long as the fashion thereof may last) as a part of its 
habitual contents, forbodes a reduction in price all along 
the line, as it would seem to be an impossibility for the 
high-priced monthlies to maintain their rates in the face of 
such competition as Scribner’s is already offering, and the 
English Illustrated, to an even greater extent, is about to 
offer to the ‘three-deckers.’ Should Harpers’ and the 
Century be constrained to lower their subscription and 
selling rates, some retrenchment of expenses will probably 
be deemed necessary ; at least until it can be ascertained 
how and to what extent an increased revenue may be ob- 
tained from advertisements. This retrenchment is likely 
to fall, in the first place, upon the departments of illus- 
tration, and afterwards, if need be, upon the honorarium 
of contributors, the supply of whom is grown sufficiently 
abundant to justify a lowering of the market price of their 
wares. There is some talk—not of a very definite kind as 
yet—of some of the great newspaper establishments turn- 
ing a part of their surplus energy and capacities in the 
direction of monthly issues of a literary and popular char- 
acter, and as the boundary between the ‘ blanket-sheet’ 
newspaper and the magazine is continually narrowing, the 
existence of this trade gossip is not a surprise.” 


The same writer in dealing with the now much discussed 
subject of Literature in Newspapers says : “ In the issue for 
September 1st, incidental reference was made to ‘the 
extent to which the newspaper has succeeded in occupy- 
ing the literary field of the present era,’ and an example 
was given of ‘the means by which its place has been won 
and is held against the rivalry and competition of books 
and reviews.” Commenting upon this in the next succeed- 
ing number, ‘A Newspaper Publisher,’ in a letter to the 
editor, advocated ‘ more literature in newspapers,’ because 
‘the advertising value of the newspaper press will increase 
in proportion to the extent to which the reading public 
shall resort to the newspaper for literary entertainment 
and instruction.’ In our last number, Mr. Alonzo 
Stephens takes exception to his predecessor’s view, for the 
reason, as he puts it, that ‘a newspaper is and ought to be 
a paper for giving the news and nothing more ;’ although 
he admits that ‘ issuing of mammoth Sunday editions and 
entire books in a single issue’ may be allowed exception- 
ally, for the purpose of puffing the newspaper that makes 
such issues, and he is indulgent to ‘the country editor 
who devotes considerable space to limping poetry and 
mushy love stories, the product of local talent.’ From the 
resulting summary, we deduce three propositions: first, 
that newspapers have extensively occupied the field of 
literature already ; secondly, that some competent persons 
think they have not sufficiently occupied it ; thirdly, that 
other competent persons think they should occupy it only 
occasionally, or within special limits of a fixed character.” 

“ An accomplished fact is in itself a powerful argument. 
It is especially so in the present case, because successful 
newspapers are evolved, not created by astroke. They are 
in the field of literature because the law of their develop- 
ment has taken them intoit. This law is itself the creation 
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of two distinct but mutually acting forces; an internal 
force, exerted by the conductors in obedience to their 
perception and judgment of what the readers of news- 
papers desire or approve, and an external force, exerted 
by the public in conformity to its recognized need or its 
sense of enjoyment. There is nothing empirical in the 
literary tendencies of journalism; there can be nothing 
empirical in the guidance or extension of those tendencies, 
since mistakes are swiftly exposed and corrected by loss 
of circulation and influence. ‘A Newspaper Publisher’ 
advocates the pushing of the literary side of journalism as 
a means of increasing profits to newspaper owners from 
their advertising patronage ; Mr. Stephens, while admitting 
an increased value in advertisements from proximity to 
literary matter, does not believe that the rates for such 
advertisements can be increased, and, anyway, newspapers 
have no right to be anything more than papers of news. 
‘A Newspaper Publisher’ is right, with the gloss added to 
his proposition that the pushing of literature in newspapers 
must not be upon an arbitrary or conventional scale, but 
only so far and so fast as the public shall approve and 
support. Whatsoever matter of a decent and otherwise 
honest nature the public will buy, that matter should the 
newspaper supply, whether it be fact or fiction, or mere 
comment upon fact or fiction. Newspapers are founded 
and continued for gain, and publishers would be idiots to 
exclude anything reputable from the r columns that the 
public want and is willing to pay for at a fair profit.” 


Even Current Literature is being snarled at. The Nation 
says it is not literature, and that it is a crime to appropri- 
ate the name. It is evidently not a crime for a pamphlet 
with a few thousand circulation—living for prudential 
reasons in the house of a rich relative—to call itself—The 
Nation. The Boston Post—sneering most appropriately 
through its own columns—says it should be called Cur- 
rent Journalism. And so,’ perhaps, it should. A great 
student— Motley for example—selects a great subject, such 
as The Rise of the Dutch Republic, and going to libraries 
or State archives, studies from books, manuscripts, and 
records, and then produces what is termed a history. He 
has contributed to literature. This is conceded. The 
editor of a great newspaper sits in his office and studies a 
people. He feels through a thousand delicate nerves their 
thought and purpose. He keeps himself in sympathetic 
touch with their needs and longings and aspirations. He 
collects and preserves—yes, often makes—the historic 
material subsequently used by the student, and by the 
grace of the definition he has not contributed to literature. 
This is so announced and understood by the Pharisees. 
Now, if literature is anything it is essentially thought ren- 
dered intelligible by words to a greater or less number of 
people. Literature covers all forms of expressed thought. 
It is necessarily uneven in quality. It embraces the sub- 
limest strains of the poet and the idiocy of the dime novel ; 
“the greatest effort” of a statesman’s life, and the item 
written in a magistrate’s court. It is the wisdom of the 
wisest, the folly of the jester, the charm of the teller of 
tales, the record of the incidents of daily life caught by 
the flying pencils of chroniclers. It is not what the arti- 
ficial and supposititious think it is. Still no harm is done 
by the false belief. In this quick-stepping, nervous day 
and generation, little attention is paid to the great, heavy, 
complaining—and mysteriously tolerated—drones in the 
human hive, and limited respect is nowadays accorded 
brains that are palpably scrambled in a library. If this 
publication is only known as “A Magazine of Modern 
Journalism,” its highest ambition will have been satisfied. 
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THOUGHT AND OPINION 





Is There a Great American Poet ?—Editorial—New York Sun 

There are a thousand and thirteen of them, of course, as 
everybody knows who reads the newspapers and magazines, 
or keeps abreast with the unceasing tide of fresh poetical 
literature that flows from the press in all English-speaking 
lands. But the question does not refer to those poets who 
are still living, and whose magnitude in literature cannot 
be measured by the completed record of achievement, or 
with the aid of that juster and more intelligent criticism 
which requires distance of time. There is no place in the 
Pantheon for them yet. Whittier, Walt Whitman, James 
Russell Lowell, Boyle O'Reilly, Bret Harte, Dr. Holmes, 
Eugene Field, and the whole School of Milwaukee Female 
Poets are all excluded by the terms of the inquiry. 


There is an interesting attempt by Mr. Gosse in The Forum 
for October to answer the question by playing the highest 
American names, so to speak, against those of the marvel- 
ous period of English poetical literature that began with 
Chaucer and ended with Wordsworth. Mr. Gosse recog- 
nizes the fact that for the purpose of such a comparison 
greatness in poetry is relative. He very sensibly seeks to 
establish a standard for the measurement of American per- 
formance. This standard is afforded by a list of the 
“Fourteen great English poets, the selected glory and 
pride of five centuries, the consummation of the noblest 
dynasty of verse which the world has ever seen.”” Here 
are Mr. Gosse’s selected names, which he has miscounted ; 
there are thirteen of them: 

Dryden, 
Pope, 

Gray, 
Burns, 
Wordsworth. 


Col erid ge, 
Byron, 
Shelley, 
Keats, 


Chaucer, 
Spenser, 
Shakespeare, 
Milton, 


To these names Mr. Gosse would add those of Alfred 
Tennyson and Robert Browning, were they not living. 
The dead American poets whom he selects as worthy to 
have their claims discussed, “ in connection with the high- 
est honors of the art,” are four in number : 


Long fellow, 
Bryant, 


Emerson, 


Poe. 


“There is one other name,” adds the English critic, 
“which it may seem to some of my readers ought to be 
added to this list. But originality was so entirely lacking 
in the composition of that versatile and mellifluous talent 
to which I allude that I will [shall] not even mention here 
this fifth name.” Very likely he means Joseph Rodman 
Drake, who in another place is dismissed by Mr. Gosse as 
a “ gentle imitative bard of the fourth or fifth order.” 


Mr. Gosse’s selection of names to represent the culmi- 
nating achievements of American poetry will impress every- 
body, we think, as fair and judicious. What other dead 
American poet is worthy to accompany these four to the 
test prepared for them by Mr. Edmund Gosse? Not 
Halleck, or Drake, or Willis, and, if none of these, then 
certainly not Richard Henry Dana or Bayard Taylor, 
Washington Allston, Philip Freneau, James G. Percival, 
Joel Barlow, Park Benjamin, Thomas Buchanan Read, 
George P. Morris, Jones Very, or Alice Cary or Emma 
Lazarus—not to continue the numerous catalogue of those 
American poets who by reason of genius or talent or cir- 
cumstance have at some time shone as stars of consider- 
able magnitude according to the American standard of 


measurement. If neither Longfellow nor Poe, neither 
Emerson nor Bryant, is equal to the least of the thirteen 
greatest English poets in Mr. Gosse’s list, or is raised as 
high above any possible vacillation of the tide of fashion, 
then America has produced no truly great poet. 


It will be observed at once that while the English names 
cover a period of not less than five hundred years, the 
representatives of American poetry are contemporaries, all 
four having been born, in fact, within the fifteen years 
between 1794 and 1809. But any objection on that ac- 
count to the fairness of Mr. Gosse’s method of comparison 
is out of order. The question is not whether America 
could have produced a great poet provided our people 
had steadily cultivated the art of versification since a hun- 
dred years before Columbus, or if Jonathan Edwards, for 
example, had devoted himself to the writing of tragedies, 
comedies, and love sonnets, and Benjamin Franklin's 
genius had found expression in a mighty epic. Nor is the 
question whether America is capable of producing, in the 
next five hundred years, poets worthy to rank with Shake- 
speare and Milton. It is simply whether any dead Amer- 
ican poet can reasonably, or even possibly, be classed with 
the least of the “ twelve or fourteen English inheritors of 
unassailed renown.” 


Mr. Gosse decides that they cannot thus be classed. 
Bryant’s poetry is a hybrid of early Wordsworth and early 
Coleridge. ‘The derived character of his sentiment, his 
verse, and his description is “absolutely fatal to his claim 
to a place in the foremost rank. He is exquisitely pol- 
ished, full of noble suavity and music, but his irreparable 
fault is to be secondary, to remind us always of his masters 
first."" Longfellow’s skill in narrative “was second only 
to that of Prior and of La Fontaine ;” but nobody now 
advances the proposition that he was “a great or original 
poet.” He was singularly under Swedish influence, and 
his “real place” according to Mr. Gosse, “is in Swedish 
literature, chronologically between Tegnér and Rune- 
berg.”” Emerson was capable of reaching heights beyond 
the wing of either Bryant or Longfellow, and sustained 
power would have made him “ unquestionably one of the 
sovereign poets of the world. But the volume of his verse 
does not fail to weaken ” the impression he gives us at his 
best, namely, that of high imagination and great poetical 
splendor. He is so fragmentary and uncertain that Mr. 
Gosse “‘ cannot place him among the great poets ; yet his 
best lines and stanzas seem as good as theirs.” Poe, on the 
whole, comes nearer than any other dead American poet to 
the line of positive greatness in the opinion of Mr. Gosse, 
“although Emerson may have one or two single blossoms 
to show which are more brilliant than anyofhis. Poe has 
strongly influenced all the later English poets, from Tenny- 
son to Austin Dobson.” He is an “ almost flawless techni- 
cal artist,” and he has charmed “ within a narrow circle to 
a degree that shows no sign, after forty years, of lessen- 
ing.” Mr. Gosse’s conclusion is that Poe just falls short of 
proving his claim to rank with the Great Poets. 


But now let us test Mr. Gosse’s test, and measure his 
own standard by one still more cosmopolitan. How many 
of these thirteen English reputations, secure as he re- 
gards them from the chances of decay or oblivion, would 
disappear in a rapid and comprehensive glance across the 
whole sky of the world’s poetic literature? How many of 
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them, a thousand years hence, will seem worthy to rank 
with the greatest poets of all time—with these twelve 
names, for example ? ; 


Isaiah, Aristophanes, Dante, 
Homer, Horace, Calderon, 
schylus, Mohammed, Molizre, 
Sophocles, Samund Sigfusson, Goethe. 


Shakespeare, certainly. Milton, certainly. Byron, Shel- 
ley, and Robert Burns, very probably. But as to Mr. 
Gosse’s remaining eight? Remember that in applying 
this larger test we must remove ourselves from the 
insular or Anglo-Saxon point of view, and shake off the 
prejudices bred by community of language and constant 
familiar association with names and reputations, considered 
as things apart from what these names and reputations rep- 
resent. We must attempt, in short, just that process of 
self-emancipation from the bondage of tradition and local 
or patriotic prejudices, which Mr. Gosse recommends to 
American critics in judging of American poets. Besides 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Shelley, and Burns, are any 
of the thirteen English poets in his list worthy to be classed 
with the least of the twelve great world-poets in the list 
which we have printed ? 





How far does Chaucer's fame in English literature for 
poetic invention rest upon the fact that he was the first to 
draw, for the benefit of English-speaking people, upon that 
vast fund of plot, episode, moralities, and incident in 
which the original tellers of the fabliaux—itinerant trouba- 
dours, whose names are, for the most part, forgotten—pro- 
vided the material for the imaginative literature of four 
languages? As for Edmund Spenser, likewise the warmer- 
over of spoken tales, what present hold has he upon the 
passions or emotions or sentimental interest of mankind ? 
Is there any Spenser cult nowadays? How often does 
Mr. Gosse suppose that the dust is disturbed, in England 
or America in the course of a year, that grimes the edges 
of the Faerie Queen? Dryden drops out at the first 
touch, and who will affirm that Alexander Pope is worthy 
to rank with the least in a company where place is denied 
to Aridsto, Corneille, or Racine? Gray’s claims are too 
absurd to be considered—they rest upon a laborious but 
elegant elegy. Gray is practically a single-poem poet, 
like the American John Howard Payne. Emerson’s title, 
on Mr. Gosse’s own showing, is infinitely better than his. 
Wordsworth’s influence on the suceeeding generation was 
perhaps nearly equal for a time to that which Mr. Gosse 
says Poe has exerted and still exerts—a bard of the sec- 
ond or third order who cultivated several styles, varying 
from meditative prosiness to kindergarten rubbish. Cole- 
ridge’s intellect and imagination still scintillate, but why 
Coleridge, if not Matthew Arnold, and William Cowper, 
and Oliver Goldsmith, and Robert Herrick, and Tom 
Hood, and Ben Jonson, and Walter Savage Landor, and 
Thomas Moore, and Sir John Suckling, and Walter Scott ? 
As for John Keats? A beautiful star, perhaps a little dim 
beside Shelley, and how indistinct in the immense light 
that comes from Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, the Greeks, 
the Orientals? How many truly great poets have there 
been, not in America or England, but in the world’s 
literature since the morning stars first sang together ? 





The Literary Outlook—Editorial—N. Y. Times 
The American reader and American authors at the be- 
ginning of every autumn season appear afresh on the field, 
and the one eagerly accepts whatever the others have to 
offer. It is in the publishers’ announcements that the new 
books which are likely to engage attention may be found, 
and it is from a general survey of these lists that the 
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literary activity of the leaders in our native literature may 
be gauged. To be sure, the promises of the periodicals 
are to-day a better index of literary movement than the 
publishers’ lists, but the solid books are a truer estimate 
of intellectual power than the usual contributions to maga- 
zines, though not so direct an indication of the movement 
of thought. The magazine and the newspaper are more 
and more absorbing the strength of authorship, and it is 
more difficult to put forth the higher class of books. 


In the higher walks of literature the principal books that 
may be expected are so few that they can be more than 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Mr. John Fiske’s 
Critical Period of American History is a work of original 
character, and one that will open up the beginnings of the 
nation anew to the students of political history. Prof. 
Allen’s fresh study of the New England theology as it is 
presented in and through the influence of Jonathan Ed- 
wards will be a notable production. The Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch’s Men and Measures of Half a Century is an 
attempt to initiate history of times that have hardly yet 
passed into its keeping by one who has left the impress of 
his thought upon the political and economic life of the 
nation. Dr. Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology, however it may 
be accepted, is a witness to the powers of one who is a 
second Jonathan Edwards in the nineteenth century. 
These four books are in the front rank of literary work in 
different departments of thought, and are the principal 
enterprises that are announced as among the forthcoming 
works of the season. The English product should be much 
larger, but when four or five publications are mentioned, 
the rest are principally in the ranks of ephemeral litera- 
ture. The two most weighty works announced there are 
Prof. James Bryce’s American Commonwealth, which has 
long engaged his thought, and Mr. Edmund Gosse’s His- 
tory of English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. 
Prof. Huxley and Mr. Arnold are both to be represented 
in collections of essays recently written, and Prof. St. 
George Mivart is to publish a study of Truth as it is 
found in popular and scientific beliefs. Dr. Romanes is 
to furnish the first part of a work on Mental Evolution in 
Man, and Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Memoirs of W. G. W. and 
the Oxford Movement will throw fresh light upon a great 
crisis in the Church of England. These are really the 
notable books in the world of thought that are to be issued 
in England during the season. The rest of the announce- 
ments are confined to a few new and unimportant novels. 





Much of the literary movement is on the great lines of 
thought, and there are a great many tributaries to it which 
cannot be mentioned, though in the aggregate they swell 
the volume of production ; but in both countries the notable 
work of the season is apparently more limited than ever. 
This is not, however, a fair gauge of the intellectual activity 
of the leading minds of either country. ‘As already said, the 
periodicals are a fair indication of what the foremost minds 
are thinking about, and the tendency is more and more to 
look to them for the “streams of influence”’ that show 
where the lead of the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-American 
mind lies. More and more, in the quicker action of mind 
upon mind, the magazine and the newspaper are com- 
ing to absorb the utterances of those who have something 
to say. Nobody can wait to put his thought into a book 
before he speaks it to the world, and the result is that many 
books in the first instance are given to the public under the 
spur of impersonal journalism or through the medium of 
the great reviews. The hardship of this tendency is felt 
in the production of the best literature. Nobody can to- 
day follow the Horatian maxim and keep his manuscript 
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long enough for its leaves to grow yellow in his drawer. 
Every one must strike while the iron is hot, and the use of 
the file early and late, which gave the Greek literature its 
exquisite finish, is sadly lacking in the rough-and-ready 
literature of the day. The tendency of all writing in our 
own time is to the haste and waste that are the curse of 
good style. Even so excellent a writer as Mr. Arnold, 
whose earlier work was as fine as that of Amiel’s Journal, 
in the hurry of his efforts to catch the next number of the 
magazine, neglected to put the finishing touches to his 
essays, and was caught in the same toils that have marred 
the work of most of his contemporaries. And yet the 
same rules hold good to-day that held with Thucydides 
and Horace—the rules that distinguish good work from poor, 
good thought from thought imperfectly set in words. The 
danger of modern letters is that literature shall be like 
food that is half cooked. 


The Work of Young Writers—The St. James's Gazette 

It is in every way probable that there are more people in 
France willing to follow the advice recently offered them 
by M. Rénan than have it in their power todo so. The 
vivacious old littérateur prophesies the ruin of French 
literature from the youth of the writers. He says that on 
no account should they begin before they are forty. Till 
then the time should be occupied with reading and think- 
ing. If M. Alphonse Daudet were questioned on this 
point, he would probably remark that M. Rénan’s opinion 
has his warmest approbation ; that personally it would have 
been most satisfactory to go through such a period of pro- 
bation ; but that when he arrived in Paris, wearied to 
death with the life of a school-usher, penniless and pos- 
sessed of no other means of earning a livelihood, he was 
obliged either to plunge into literature at once or starve. 
In the same way M. Zola would very likely declare that it 
was wrong of him to publish his Contes a Ninon at the 
early age of twenty-three, but the cruel necessity of earn- 
ing a livelihood lay hard upon him. Not only this, but 
devotees of literature have an inconvenient habit of becom- 
ing husbands and fathers before the age alluded to; so 
that unless they happen to be the possessors of exceed- 
ingly rich and generous guardians, this long period of prep- 
aration is quite out of the question. It is, however, an 
interesting inquiry, What is the best time to begin? The 
usual belief is that, in England at all events, the crowding 
of the literary profession has rendered it almost impossible 
fora man to do so very early. In our time no brilliant 
young Dickens writes another Pickwick at twenty-one. 


Emerson, Carlyle, and Goethe, the three great advisers of 
the thinking youth of the last generation, were all of opinion 
that no man every writes anything worth reading before he 
is thirty. To that rule, however, there are many excep- 
tions. When to begin largely depends on the character of 
the beginner’s gift. Poetry, for instance, usually ripens 
long before thirty. Mr. Robert Browning published 
Paracelsus when he was twenty-three, to say nothing of the 
immature Pauline written when he was_ twenty-one. 
Nothing that Mr. Swinburne has done is better than 
Atalanta in Calydon, and it was published when he was 
twenty-eight, and after he had written much other verse. 
Christina Rossetti published a book containing some of her 
prettiest poetry when she was only sixteen. The Defense 
of Guinevere” was given to the world by Mr. William 
Morris when the author was but twenty-four. Mr. Cov- 
entry Patmore was already a contributor to many leading 
reviews when, at the age of twenty-one, his first book was 
printed. Lord Tennyson’s early efforts are well known ; 
and though Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes did not win fame 
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as a poet till after middle age, he was a writer of verse in 
his under-graduate days. Even that profound “ classic,” 
Proverbial Philosophy, was published when the author was 
twenty-eight. The obvious inference that poetry is an 
early-flowering plant is more than confirmed if we turn from 
the living to the dead, and call to mind the examples of 
Chatterton and Keats and Marlowe, Burns and Fergusson, 
Shelley and Byron. To none of them is M. Rénan’s rule 
applicable. If they had waited till they were forty they 
would have waited forever. 


It is generally admitted of the novelist’s calling that as 
it is the most remunerative form of literature, so it is the 
most crowded, and therefore the one at whose doors the 
aspirant must knock longest for recognition. Certainly all 
our great classical authors, with the exception of Dickens, 
did their best work when their years had either numbered 
two-score or were approaching that limit. Such was the 
case with Scott, and Thackeray, and Fielding, and George 
Eliot. At no great interval after these we may perhaps 
put Mr. Richard D. Blackmore, who gave the world Lorna 
Doone when he was forty-five. But many extremely good 
novels have been composed at a more youthful period. 
Mr. George Meredith wrote The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel before he was thirty-one. Mr. Thomas Hardy 
has never done anything better than Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd, published when he was thirty-four. At 
twenty-four Mr. James Payn began to publish, and he has 
never either risen above or fallen below the level on which 
he started. Mr. R. Louis Stevenson won his first success 
when he was twenty-eight. In not one of these cases can 
it be said that success had to be unreasonably waited for, 
if we take into account that a novelist invariably begins by 
learning some other profession. 


But perhaps M. Rénan meant his advice to be especially 
applicable to the thinkers whose work is destined to have 
a great effect in shaping the influences of their time. 
Here a certain amount of maturity is absolutely necessary, 
though the career of William Pitt remains on record to 
show that the rule is not without exceptions. Yet Car- 
dinal Newman was but little over thirty, when from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s he began, through the music of his 
voice, the charm of his eloquence, and his earnest austerity, 
to assume the commanding position which he has never 
lost since. To take a name almost equally reverenced by 
a different class of disciples, Herbert Spencer had just 
passed thirty when his spurs were won with Social Statics. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison, however, appears to have antici- 
pated M. Rénan’s advice ; and Mr. Leslie Stephen was 
thirty-nine when he brought out his Playgrounds of 
Europe. Mr. Froude did not take up the serious work of 
his life till he was thirty-eight ; thus contrasting with his 
rival, Mr. Freeman, who gained his first laurels when he 
was only twenty-six. But it is questionable if, after all, 
much guidance is to be obtained from examples. The 
best advice to the aspiring genius was probably that given 
by Carlyle to one of the many pilgrims who in his latter 
days found their way to Chelsea. “On the whole,” said 
the sage, “the best time to begin is when you are ready.” 





T. W. Higginson writes in the Independent : “ There was 
a time when all Americans looked habitually to London 
as the prime source of all higher training. ‘That time is 
long past ; a generation of Americans have now learned 
their scientific methods in Germany, their art criticism in 
France. While America has changed, England has also 
changed. The reverence given to the London of Cole- 
ridge and Macaulay, of Darwin and Carlyle, can hardly be 
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claimed for the London which takes seriously such lite- 
rary representatives as Rider Haggard and Oscar Wilde. 
It is sixty years ago since Heinrich Heine—surely no Puri- 
tanic observer—pointed out that the English were already 
‘seeking to be light and frivolous, and endeavoring to 
creep into the monkey’s skin which the French were grad- 
ually stripping off.’ It is impossible for us to revert to 
the old colonial tradition of English dependence, and 
equally impossible to revert to the still earlier attitude of 
the noble savage. Happily neither alternative is required. 
The foundations of American literary training already date 
back two hundred and fifty years, without including our 
common share in all the English literature which preceded 
that period. The real foundations are broader than 
English literature, broader even than the ocean, the 
forests, and the prairies; for they are as broad as the soul 
of man. As for books, the invention of printing has given 
to literature this enormous advantage over all plastic art, 
that you may easily carry with you in a trunk round the 
world the highest models of the skill you seek. When 
John Harvard endowed the first American college, in 1638, 
he placed in its library, not theological books alone—as we 
are apt to assume—but Homer and Horace, Epictetus and 
Isocrates, Juvenal and Persius, Plutarch and Pliny ; books 
to have read which is, for purposes of literary training, a 
liberal education. The prime sources of all cosmopolitan 
culture having been thus long accessible to Americans, it 
is absurd to ask them now to forego it. It is two centuries 
and a half too late for us to rest contented with the toma- 
hawk and the war-whoop.” 


Some of the best French writers are given to the pro- 
duction of what is termed poetical prose. It is well known 
that some of Dickens’ description of Little Nell took this 
mold, whether consciously or not no one can say. And 
here is another specimen of this exalted style by no less 
an orator than Robert G. Ingersoll. If this be not poetry 
then poetry was never written : 


Life is a narrow vale between the cold 

And barren peaks of two eternities. 

We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. 

We cry aloud—the only answer 

Is the echo of our wailing cry. 

From the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead 

There comes no word ; but in the night of death 
Hope sees a star, and listening love can hear 

The rustle of a wing. 

These myths were born of hopes, and fears, and tears, 
And smiles ; and they were touched and colored 

By all there is of joy and grief between 

The rosy dawn of birth and death’s sad night. 

They clothed even the stars with passion, 

And gave to gods the faults and frailties 

Of the sons of men. In them the winds 

And waves were music, and all the lakes and 

Streams, springs, mountains, woods, and perfumed dells 
Were haunted by a thousand fairy forms, 





Discussing the question of the fading out of the dialects 
of the South in favor of commonplace English, the Atlanta 
Constitution says : The humble country people, the toilers, 
are advancing in knowledge, in ideas, in language. The 
time was when almost every family and their kindred had a 
dialect of their own. There was a whole settlement in 
Gwinnett county who said “wall” for well—“ yaas” for 
yes, and added eh to every break in theirsentences. “He 
told me eh that he was a gwine to town eh, and I asked 
him eh to bring me some coffee eh.” There was another 
very numerous family who inclosed their sentences with 
“so it wus,” or “so he did,” or “so I will.” “I have 
bought me a cow, so I have, and I gave $15 for her, so I 
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did.” There are still people living among the hills of 
north Georgia who say you’uns and we'uns, but they are 
growing few and old. I knew a good woman who called 
her daughter Thella, and, when I asked her what the 
child’s name was, said: “ Her name is Othello, but I call 
her Thella for short.” But the children and grandchildren 
of these good old-fashioned people make no such mistakes. 
The schoolmaster is abroad in the land and the press is 
circulating knowledge everywhere. Miss Murfee cannot 
now find the people nor the dialect in Smoky Mountain 
that she writes so charmingly about. Betsey Hamilton 
can’t find her quaint and curious characters in north Ala- 
bama. Col. Newman can’t find the north Georgia cracker 
around Canton. That generation has well nigh gone. 
Even the negroes have ceased to use their old-time folk 
lore, and brer rabbit and brer fox have for some consider- 
time ceased to discuss their private affairs. 

According to the Pall Mall Gazette, “ Mr. Besant form- 
ulates eleven rules which must be constantly kept in mind 
by those who would worthily follow the art of fiction. 
These eleven rules—the Endecalogue, as one might call 
them, of the art of fiction—are as follows : 

. Practice writing something original every day. 
. Cultivate the habit of observation. 

. Work regularly at certain hours. 

. Read no rubbish. 

. Aim at the formation of style. 

. Endeavor to be dramatic. 

. A great element of dramatic skill is selection. 
. Avoid the sin of writing about a character. 

g. Never attempt to describe any kind of life except that with which 
you are familiar. 

10. Learn as much as you can about men and women. 

11. For the sake of forming a good natural style and acquiring com- 
mand of language, write poetry. 


on ou. WN 


“Most of this, while perfectly familiar to Besant schol- 
ars, is not known to the general public. The last command- 
ment, for example, is found in ‘All in a Garden Fair.’ It 
is obvious to those who have thought about the matter at 
all, that a poet almost invariably writes good prose. Long- 
fellow, Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Besant him- 
self, are examples. Mr. Besant’s doctrine, moreover, is in 
accord with that of so high an authority as the present 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Writing in 1866, Mr. 
Palgrave said: ‘ The excellence of a poet’s prose is well 
known to those who care for excellence in literature ; in- 
deed, looking at literature from the beginning, it is com- 
paratively rare to find a prose writer of the first rank who 
has not himself made a serious practice of poetry.’ ” 


Bishop John F. Hurst, writing of the Literary Groups of 
Mexico and the strong tendency of the people to organized 
literary improvement says: “ The most important of all 
these groups is the Liceo Hidalgo, which was organized in 
the City of Mexico in 1849, The principal littérateurs of 
Mexico are here grouped, where lectures are delivered, 
criticisms pronounced, and questions of general literary 
character considered by the leading writers of the nation. 
Young men have here found the most kindly encourage- 
ment, and have here caught their first inspiration for a 
career in letters. The president of the Liceo is Altami- 
rano. He is a native of the village of Tixtla, in Oaxaca, 
now a part of the State of Guerrero, and is fifty-four years 
of age. He is of pure Indian blood. That the man who 
achieved the independence of the Republic, Juarez, and 
the man who presides over the most influential literary cir- 
cle of Mexico, should be full-blooded Indians, is most as- 
suredly a clear proof that the future brains of Mexico can- 
not be found under Spanish crowns.” 
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CHOICE POETRY—SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





In the Commonwealth—All the Year Round 
“Hush, hush! Why did you come to-night mine own? 
The Ironsides are mustering in the court : 
Hark to the echo of the pious psalm, 
And the hoarse roar of the ungainly sport. 
See where my uncle with his crafty smile, 
Pours out the brown October, full and high ; 
He'd do the same for Rupert should he come, 
And quote a text to justify the lie. 


The chancel stones with mossy damps were stained, 
The changing skies and peaceful streams remained. 
The crumbling fane, the little somber wood, 

The sunset dying golden on the flood, 

Gave me a message—God's own Word indeed, 

For Nature lives to answer human need. 

‘* Let pass,” these cried, ‘‘ what may. "Tis Change that shows 
Much must remain unchanged, whatever goes ; 
Out of the Past, the Future must be grown, 

And Life and Love can never lose their own ! 
Take deathless treasures to thy deathless soul, 
And transient shadows leave to Time's control : 
Let come what may, God's skies can ne'er depart, 
And be their glories mirrored in thy heart!” 


“ The king ?—Why, you are wounded, darling; see 
How the blood oozes through the azure vest. 
I've unguents here, and bandages enow, 
And spite them all to-night I'll guard your rest. 
I'll rouse old nurse from brooding by the fire, 


Telling my grandsire’s feats to twilight gloom. 
I've played the ghost ere now at Hallow E’en ; 

No foot, to-night, shall tread the haunted room. 

“ There’s only one I fear—my cousin there ; 

Him with the close cropped curls and subtle smile, 
Seeming to jest with yon grim corporal, 

And watching closely for me all the while. 
Last night he urged his suit—nay, never frown, 

You might have heard, and welcome, all we said ; 
But, 'mid the oath crushed in his clinching teeth. 

I heard your name—sweetheart, I am afraid ! 


“ Keep back ; the niche is deep and narrow too, 

But he can hear and see as if, in sooth, 

Some evil spirit helps him. What, love? Fly, 
And at some quiet chapel pledge our troth ? 

Set sail in La Belle Marie, dancing there, 
Behind the headland, on the heaving main, 

And in some hidden nook of sunny France, 
Wait till our king comes to his own again ? 


‘* Dear, you'll be good to me? And it were well, 

To leave these weary wars and woes behind 

Ah ! Richard is no longer in the court! 
Danger is nigh us, so old Hubert signed, 

Hubert who loved my mother. Hark, a tread 
Comes ringing down the oaken corridor. 

Pass ‘neath the tapestry, darling. Who comes there? 
To-night I shall not quit my bower more.” 


The weak bar crashed before an angry foot. 
The lover sprang the shrieking girl to guard, 
But his strong arm hung helpless at his side, 
Helpless the murderer's deadly thrust to ward ; 
As a long shriek rang to the vaulted roof, 
Struck to the heart the gay young soldier fell. 
The coward’s dagger reached it through her hand, 
So the old legends of the tower tell. 


Nor long she lived to mourn her cavalier, 
But passed away in frenzy—happiest so ; 
And in a drunken revel died the man, 
Who slew his own hopes with his dastard blow. 
But still they say, at the old casement niche, 
A shadowy form at Hallow E’en will stand, 
Watching with wild blue eyes the empty court, 
In silence pointing with a bleeding hand. 
Change—I. F. M—The Quiver 
My heart was hot and restless—full of fear 
Of changes that to life were drawing near, 
For, in a Future which I did not choose, 
Even my cherished Past I thought to lose. 
A stranger in the land, I wandered forth 
In the still evening of the distant North, 
And soon I reached, 'mid trees with autumn sere, 
A ruined abbey standing by a mere, 
The ancient psalm was hushed, the choir was gone, 
And yet a sense of worship lingered on; 


The Bossy—H. W. Bradley—Wide Awake 


Bossy on his sleek red legs, 

Springs and plunges while he begs 

To drink ; and bunts the wooden pail, 
Thrashing the stanchions with his tail, 
He’s quite insensible to pain, 

Else he'd not do that again, 


He's an unaccountable, 

Bossy is !—and, O, so full 

Of funny pranks, I sometimes wonder, 
That unmitigated blunder 

Of an ox can be his brother; 

Surely, he is quite another. 


Bossy’s coat of shining silk 

Is red as wine, and white as milk; 

His little soul of fire is full— 

To lead him is impossible ; 

Though tn quiet moods he loves me, 

Yet when interest prompts he shoves me. 


Last night I led him from his stall— 
He led me, to an endless call 

Of bleats and bellows, round the farm; 
Sure, he wears some magic charm— 

I could not well decline the fun 

I got from that impromptu run ! 


The Moan of the Mojave— Fane Porter—Overland Monthly 


I am the desert, —hearken to my moan. 

All day I pant beneath a pitiless sky, 
All night I sicken in the ghastly light 

Of a cold moon, or in the dark I lie. 
Accursed am I, accursed of God and man. 

A death in life is mine. Alone—alone— 
In my bare heart no throb of mother’s joy, 

And o’er my breast, sadly even spring winds moan. 
Yes, cursed am I, and cursed my children, too. 

The gray coyote sneaking o'er the sand, 
And the gaunt cactus, that pariah, who 

Against the world has raised his armed hand. 
At times my heart is filled with savage rage, 

Its fires burn fierce, and with my blasting breath 
I scorch, and blight, and burn all living things, 

And in mad joy, I shriek, ‘‘ Death—death—death ! !” 
Then comes a voice, far off, and yet so near, 

Saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” Softly the west wind sighs 
And to my wildest’ plainings only brings, 

On perfumed wings, gentle and sweet replies :— 
Replies from flowery lands, beloved of God ; 

From fair green fields and gentle, murmuring rills, 
From singing birds, from fat, contented beasts ;— 

I bow resigned, and peace my sad heart fills. 
The lily’s dainty cup, the beauteous rose, 

The lizard and the toad, the adder’s fang, 
Were by the same hand fashioned not in vain, 

I bow resigned : He made me, and He knows. 
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The Yellow Gown—Kate Carter—Magazine of Art 
Buttercup color was her print gown, 
How strangely rare, how quaintly fair ; 
She walked the woods that skirt the town, 
And I met her there— 


At eve, as I loitered up and down, 
All alone, and a little forlorn— 
And lo ! as she passed her yellow gown 
Was caught by a thorn. 


Unmannerly sweet of the old crooked bough ! 
I paused and bent it to let her go. 
The gown was torn—can you wonder how, 
When my heart beat so? 


For what could I do near a cheek so fair, 
Near eyes assuring so true a soul, 


Near the dear gown’s quaintness, but then and there 


Love the perfect whole ? 


It was so. The first of love's fine content, 
The first half smile, the first half frown, 
The meeting of hands o’er the little rent 
In the yellow gown. 


A Song of Days—Fulie M. Lippmann—American Magazine 
"Twas Spring, when hope-days dawned, my sweet, 


My gypsy heart at your dear feet 
Did pitch a tent. 
Nor all the Spring 
Did my wild heart go truanting: 
It was content. 


In Summer, when the joy-days came, 
They found my vagrant heart grown tame 
To your sweet spell ; 
Forgetful quite 
Of all its former fret for flight, 
It rested well. 


And yet when Autumn days dreamed deep 
Of some dread portent, and asleep, 
Did sigh apace, 
My heart gleaned not 
Strange fears and fled. It loved the spot 
Where you had place. 


So when the Winter-days awake 
To find a ravished world, and make 
Sad moan, sad moan, 
My heart will sing, 
For where you are is always Spring, 
And Spring alone. 


In Sight o' Land—Chambers's Fournal 
Above the restful summer sea 
The skies are clear, the winds are bland; 
And the ship rides on full merrily, 
In sight o’ land. 


Glad songs of home float on the air 
From those upon the deck who stand; 
And eyes grow dim and wistful there— 
In sight o’ land. 


An hour—and friend with friend will meet, 
Lip cling to lip, and hand clasp hand. 
O how the heart throbs sorely sweet 
In sight o’ land ! 


But lo! athwart the radiant heaven— 
(Alas for hopes by mortals planned) 
The thick clouds of the storm are driven, 

In sight o’ land. 


Cursed by confusion dark, as though 
God had awhile resigned command, 
The furious waves crash to and fro, 
In sight o’ land. 
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And that proud ship, which oft had crossed 
The changeful sea from strand to strand, 
With every soul on board, is lost 
In sight o’ land, 


The morning comes, with joyant breath— 
But cold and silent on the sand 
Lie some who saw the face of death 
In sight o’ land. 


Dante and Beatrice—Walter Kelly—Atlantic 

“ And art thou well assured,” the Presence said, 
“Thy spirit can outlive the fell assault 

Of all the fierce, unsleeping, raving powers of ill ? 

Bethink thee of the perils of that voyage 

Into the dark, beneath the starless cope 

Of the eternal blackness, o’er the waves 

Of sunless oceans rolling to no moon, 

No parent orb, their slug and stagnant floods. 

And worse thou'lt meet upon the Stygian land : 

Fierce dragons lurking in the ruptured cliff, 

The lion crouching at the rocky spring, 

Wild deserts shower'd upon with fiery rain, 

The baleful upas dropping from above 

Its milky venom ; adders at thy heels, 

And terrors at thy side, above, beneath, 

Till thine own shadow is a thing imbued 

With woe and horror. And within, meanwhile, 

Is wilder storm: for at the scent and heat 

Of their own lusts, the devils in thy soul, 

Now sleeping, will arise erect and strong ; 

Will hurl pale Conscience trembling from its seat, 

Put out the eyes of Truth, strike Reason down, 

And drive thee, like a feather on the blast, 

Into the abyss of eternal pain.” 


Then Alighieri answered, slow and grave : 


“Yea, thou dear being, I would enter there 
Were that dark land and sea a thousand times 
More dark and drear, more seared with nether fire, 
More thickly bristling with unpitying fiends; 
For in thy love I trust, who art my guide 
And my protector. Woman though thou wert 
In this grub life, envestured though thou wert 
With wormy earth, as I that speak still am, 
Yet thou art stronger in thy risen worth 
Than the earth-shaking armies of a king ; 
Art greater, naked, in thy sphere of flame, 
To bind or loose than ever tonsured pope, 
His girdle heavy with the keys of doom. 
When night is starless, do thou be my star ; 
When Truth is blinded, Conscience stricken down, 
And I am sieged without and racked within 
By banded fiends, do thou my Conscience be, 
My Truth, my Reason, light unto my feet, 
To my heart courage, to my threatened head 
A brassy buckler, to my trembling hand 
A sword of sheaféd flame. Such power resides 
In thee, bright love-beam from the face of God, 
And when my being’s core is wrung with pain, 
And the thick must’ring cloud of demon wings 
Blots out all light, all hope, within my mind, 
Do thou but hold this hand and smooth this brow, 
Blood-beaded with the anguish of the sot, 
And I'll not cry till that dark hour be past. 
Yea, I will enter ; for the only good 
This life can yield us is the rounded gem 
Of perfect Wisdom, though it still exude 
From tortured souls, as-oysters weep the pearl, 
Being gnawed upon the heartstrings by the worm. 
Yea, I will even walk the floor of Hell, 
While thou engird’st me with thy sinless wing. 
One smile from thee empowers my naked hands 
To rive this gnarléd life-tree of the world, 
And rend its horrid entrails. Yea, now, see, 
I kneel, great angel: bless me ere I go.” 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Paul Bourget, who is responsible for the latest Parisian 
sensation, The Physiology of Modern Love—of which a 
translation and review appears in this number of Current 
Literature—is essentially what the Parisians call bel 
homme. He is not more than thirty-five years of age, tall, 
handsome, and very blonde. He affects the extreme of 
fashion, always faultlessly attired, and carries a monocle, 
‘tis said, from necessity. His manner is cold, calm, 
polished—without a trace of consciousness—never embar- 
rassed—the manner of a clever man who at thirty-five has 
lived his life thoroughly and knows his Paris by heart. 
He occupies two stories of a very handsome house, No. 7 
Rue Monsieur, which has quite the air of a private hotel. 
He lives alone, attended by an old servant, surrounded by 
every luxury, and all the appointments of his charming 
home breathe the exquisite taste and marked individuality 
of the owner—a man young, talented, and possessed of 
great refinement and natural, personal elegance. All the 
world reads Paul Bourget. He went to Paris unheralded 
and entirely unknown, and his first effort, which was in 
verse, was published in 1872 by Alphonse Lemerre after 
being offered to several publishers. It was entitled Au 
Bord de la Mer, and was speedily followed by other 
poems. Between 1876 and 1882 he wrote the poem Edel 
and a volume of verse published under the title of Les 
Aveux. Then his first novel, l’Irreparable, appeared, and 
Paris began to ask, “ Who is Paul Bourget ?” especially as 
crowding swiftly upon this brilliant effort came the Essais 
de Psychologie Contemporaine, the Crime d'Amour, 
André Cornelys, Cruelle Enigme, and finally Mensonges, 
which reached an edition of seventy-five thousand, and 
created the most enormous sensation, and was devoured 
by the ladies of la haute, who had already enthusiastically 
embraced Bourget as a favorite author. It is said that one 
of the ladies of the Faubourg St. Germaine reproached 
the handsome author for attiring his beautiful, aristocratic 
and wicked Madame Moraines in a black satin corset. 
“They are so hopelessly passé, cher Monsieur,” sighed 
the Duchesse de X plaintively, “and otherwise your 
beautiful heroine was quite one of ourselves!” As the 
heroine in question was the quintessence of refined cruelty 
and polished vice, it is unnecessary to state that the uncon- 
scious irony of milady the Duchesse filled the sardonic 
soul of the author with unholy joy. “Wherever you see 
Paul Bourget,’’ writes a Paris correspondent in a private 
letter, “or whenever you see him, he presents the same 
unruffled and polished surface which covers an unfathom- 
able depth of egotism,” and this statement can scarcely be 
unfounded in the face of another and a still bolder, which 
is to the effect that Paul Bourget has in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred depicted the different phases of his own 
character in the pages of his various works. 


Probably the most popular dialect poet of the country 
is James Whitcomb Riley, whose earlier poems became 
known to the public through the Indianapolis News. His 
verse, gentle, tender, and easy-flowing, has in it an element 
of tenderness—a winning appeal to the homely and human 
side. Charles Follen Adams, of “ Yawcob Strauss ” fame, 
writes in the German dialect in the key of family affection, 
with shrewd philosophy on lifeand morals. Bow Hackley, 
of St. Joe, has written good verse for the Chicago Times, 
and other Western papers, and his lines have both delicacy 
and force. Eugene Field, of the Chicago News, has made 


a reputation by his poems as well as by his witty and caus- 
tic paragraphs. Lu B. Cake, in the Omaha World, is 
coming rapidly into prominence. The humorist of the 
Yankee Blade, S. W. Foss, does occasional good dialect 
work in sketching rural types of characters. Wm. Lyle, 
of Rochester, writes poems in the Scotch vernacular, seri- 
ous and sentimental rather than funny. F. L. Stanton, in 
his style and the simplicity of subjects, reminds one of 
Riley, though not at the expense of his own individuality. 
Andrew F. Underhill writes clever society verse and some- 
times ventures on poems in dialect, generally on wild Western 
life. An occasional negro dialect poem by John B. Tabb 
appears, but his work for the most part is on more serious 
lines in the Independent. Sam. T. Clover, whose verse 
appears in “ Zephyrs from Dakota,” is becoming known 
for dialect writing. A. W. Bellaw, in Time and Detroit 
Free Press, writes easily in any form of dialect. Robert 
Burdett’s poems in the Brooklyn Eagle are always good. 
Eugene J. Hall throws into his dialect work, quick, ready 
description of local scenes and characters compressed into 
a word or two. David L. Proudfit, who labors under the 
affliction of a wretched nom de plume, Peleg Arkwright, 
is clever in catching the spirit of metropolitan life. No 
writer of the day in our country has special reputation 
for handling in verse the brogue of the Irish citizen. 
Whether it is because there is no demand for it, or that the 
excess in mannerisms so soon palls, we cannot say. 
Strange too, in reviewing the dialect-verse of the day, we 
can find no women pre-eminent, or even conspicuous, 
though much of the prose dialect work comes from them. 


Here is an interesting controversy over the authorship of 
that charming poem, What My Lover Said, reprinted in the 
department of “ The Minor Key,”’ on page 396 : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE N, Y. SuUN—Sir: About twenty-five years 
ago I sent the subjoined poem anonymously to the New York Even- 
ing Post. Since then I have seen it extensively copied, as originating 
from your paper, and attributed to Horace Greeley. Of course I felt 
much complimented ; but as the true author is yet unknown to fame, 
I think it would be but tardy justice to render honor to whom honor 
is due by republishing the poem under my signature. If you comply 
with my request, will you favor me with a copy of the paper contain- 

Mrs. O. C. JONEs, 
Abbeyville, Vermilion Parish, La. 


ing it, and oblige, respectfully, 


As our remembrance credited the verses in question to 
Homer Greene, we wrote to the gentleman, inclosing the 
letter of the Louisiana claimant. Mr. Greene replied : 

EDITOR OF CURRENT LITERATURE—Dear Sir : In answer to your 
favor of the roth inst., I will say that I am certainly the author of 
What My Lover Said. In 1880 the Honesdale Citizen reprinted a 
few of the articles that had appeared concerning the poem, and I send 
them to you in the form in which I preserved them at the time. My 
letter to the Post will give you the facts in the case. 1 have been 
more amused than annoyed at the newspaper controversies that have 
raged concerning this poem ; but this claim of ‘‘ Mrs. Jones” is the 
most boldly absurd of any that has yet appeared. I send to you a cor- 
rect copy of the poem. I shall be glad to see it reprinted in your 
magazine, and I am obliged to you for your effort to see that it is 
properly credited. I am, sincerely yours, HOMER GREENE. 

HONESDALE, Pa., October 11th. 


“The facts in the case” are that Mr. Greene wrote the 
poem in the autumn of 1875 while a senior at Union Col- 
lege ; that he sent it to the N. Y. Evening Post for pub- 
lication ; that it appeared November 19th, 1875, in the 
semi-weekly issue, November 23d ; that the editor whittled 
the full name down to the initials H. G.; and that this 
gave rise to the Horace Greeley supposition of authorship 
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When Mr. Charles A. Dana singled out The Bulletin, of 
Pittsburg, for a highly commendatory note in The Sun 
recently, he but gave utterance to a thought that all jour- 
nalists who know The Bulletin have long entertained. 
Literature is a plant that takes root in odd soil. That what 
is, in all essential particulars, the best edited and brightest 
literary weekly in the United States should grow in the 
smoky gloom of the City of Natural Gas, is only a confirma- 
tion of this fact. It is some thirteen years since Mr. John W. 
Black, then.an energetic, resourceful and hard-working re- 
porter on a Pittsburg daily paper, started in the East End 
district of that city, where he resided, and on a capital of ten 
dollars, a little local weekly which he called the East End 
Bulletin. The founder of The Bulletin was yet in his teens. 
He worked day and night for a living and between hours to 
get his little personal venture into shape. He was editor, 
publisher and proprietor, and in three months found him- 
self likely to be called upon to serve as coroner to his 
paper, too. At this critical juncture, and by one supreme 
effort, he succeeded in lifting his journal from its death- 
bed by a full, accurate and early account of a huge local 
sensation. To-day its value may be easily estimated at 
$100,000, and it returns him a large and increasing income, 
under expenses as heavy as those of many much larger 
and more pretentious publications. 


Mr. Black is peculiarly and fortunately constituted for 
such a work as he has carried through. He is a man of 
enormous and indomitable energy. A journalist of excep- 
tional keenness and sagacity, and above all with a head for 
business such as is rarely found in association with refined 
literary taste. Of his Bulletin it can be said that since 1875 
it has progressed with scarcely a mistake. Its local policy is 
one of good-humored inoffensiveness. It handles matters 
and things at home with the softest of gloves. But in all 
other directions it is independent of any embarrassing 
influences, and its critical, literary and editorial depart- 
ments are scored with acute and unbiased pens. The con- 
sequence is that to a very extensive local circulation The 
Bulletin adds a general sale throughout the country that is 
accorded to any journal only on its merits, and that very 
few journals ever reach away from the origin of their 
existence. It has in its time presented works of sterling 
merit from the most prominent literary people of the 
country, and can point with just pride to the share it has 
borne in the development of new talents, and the encour- 
agement of struggling ability upon the stony road to suc- 
cess. Its disbursements for contributions have, of recent 
years, become as lavish in proportion to the quantity of 
matter printed, as those of the great magazines, and the 
graphic sketches with which its pages are besprent, and 
which have become a feature of its make-up, have em- 
ployed the pencils of some of the cleverest painters and 
draughtsmen of America. In original verse its columns are 
especially scintillant, and it prints weekly one of the best 
New York letters that is to be found in the press. 


The editor of The Bulletin, Mr. G. F. Muller, is an 
able coadjutor of its proprietor. He is a man in the prime 
of life, of stalwart and magnificent presence and soldierly 
bearing. He possesses a very subtle sensibility in literary 
matters, and is a writer of great force, a calm but cutting 
satire, and a delicate skill in epigram. He has occupied 
the editorial chair of The Bulletin for four years. Asa 
journalist his training has: extended over a number of 
years, from the time when, as a schoolboy, in association 
with C. S. Reinhart, now famous as an artist and illustra- 
tor, he played truant from school in order to collaborate 
on the production of a wild Western story paper, written 
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on foolscap, with embellishments in the text, and circulated 
to the enormous edition of one copy. He won a place of 
honor among magazine writers by his elaborate article in 
Harper’s, describing the river transportation of coal from 
Pittsburg to New Orleans, under the title “ King Coal’s 
Highway.” He made the journey involved by his article 
in company with John W. Alexander, who illustrated with 
a dashing pencil the scenes that he described so pictur- 
esquely. In the field of imaginative and psuedo-scientific 
fiction, which Jules Verne has plowed so profitably, Mr. 
Muller has produced matter worthy of the French fantast- 
ist at his best. One of his stories, printed asa serial in 
The Bulletin, and which purported to be the report of a 
journey into the earth undertaken by a party of scientists, 
in search of the source of natural gas, in an electrically 
propelled machine, hoaxed half the readers of the paper 
into a belief of the existence of the syndicate supposed to 
be backing the venture, and a confidence in the marvelous 
scientific facts so minutely and artfully described. 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, whose serial story, 
The Romance of Dollard, begins in the November Century, 
is an American lady residing in Hoopeston, Ill. Among 
her previous writings are two books for young people en- 
titled Rocky Fort and Old Caravan Days. She has been 
greatly interested in Canadian subjects since her visit in 
Canada four years ago, when she was the guest of an 
American consul’s family and saw- the inside of Canadian 
life. She herself has lately said: “The story of Dollard 
at first impressed me as incredible. I thought over it 
long before hunting up records, historical evidence, and 
contemporary life. Finally I began to make it a story.” 
The historian, Parkman, has written a preface for Mrs. 
Catherwood’s novel, and Mr. Sandham, lately of Canada 
and now of Boston, has made illustrations for it and it will 
run through four numbers of the Century. 





The Chicago Saturday Evening Herald gives some very 
interesting information regarding the women workers on 
the Chicago press. Mrs. Myra Bradwell, pioneer in femi- 
nine journalism, established the Legal News twenty years 
ago. It is admitted to be one of the very ablest legal 
papers in the country. Mrs. Bradwell devotes herself to 
its interests. She is the wife of Judge James B. Bradwell, 
has received a thorough legal training, and will be remem- 
bered as the first woman who ever applied for admission to 
the Illinois bar. Notwithstanding her associations with 
musty law books, Mrs. Bradwell is a woman of gentle 
voice, tender feeling and refined presence. Mrs. Alexander 
Sullivan justly takes precedence however, by reason of her 
remarkable abilities as well as her long service. Mrs. 
Sullivan’s work is chiefly editorial, and there are few 
writers in the country who can so ably discuss ques- 
tions of public policy. In the days of the Evening 
Post she was a member of its staff, and has since been 
connected at various times with the Times, Herald and 
Tribune. She has an international reputation, being quite 
as well known in Great Britain as here. In _ personal 
appearance Mrs. Sullivan is stout and matronly, with man- 
ners that are exceedingly cordial to her friends. She is 
the art critic of the Tribune. A pupil of Mrs. Sullivan in 
journalistic work, Mrs. Prindiville, has adopted the same 
forcible style. She has done occasional work as a corre- 
spondent, but is usually engaged in art criticism, for which 
work she possesses decided ability. She is pretty. 





One of the foremost women journalists of Chicago is Mrs. 
Alice Radeker, for more than four years connected with 
the staff of the Daily News. She is a woman of unusual 
pluck and judgment who combines practical sense with 
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quick perceptive power. Mrs. Radeker has recently trans- 
ferred her abilities from the News to the Herald. Miss 
M. H. Krout is somewhat widely known as the author of 
the pretty poem entitled “ Little Brown Hands.” It made 
quite a hit on its appearance and was subsequently set to 
music. She is a valuable acquisition to the Inter-Ocean 
staff. Mrs. Holden, whose nom de plume is the familiar 
“Amber,” has always been a favorite writer for women. 
In the days of the Tribune “ Home ” department the let- 
ters of Amber awoke the liveliest enthusiasm. She now 
writes for the Evening Journal. Mrs. Holden is a large 
woman with hazel eyes. Mrs. Sea, who usually writes over 
her initials, is the wife of Mr. Guy Sea, formerly a well- 
known merchant. She began to write for the press about 
two years ago when abroad for art study. Miss Ada Sweet 
proved herself an excellent business manager when she for 
so many years successfully administered the affairs of the 
pension office. After her retirement she became literary 
editor on the Tribune. Ella Wilkinson, now the wife of 
Mr. Robert Peattie, a well-known newspaper man, began 
to write for the press about two years ago. She is a good 
writer and has done special work on nearly every paper in 
Chicago. Her dramatic criticisms are clever, and she is 
gifted as a story-writer for children. 


Miss Cusack has been connected with the newspapers 
for several years, serving at one time as correspondent of 
the New York Telegram. Her work has been chiefly in 
the domains of society and fashion. She has brown hair 
and eyes; is very pretty. Miss Cusack, under the nom de 
plume of “ Nell Nelson,” has recently written a series of 
highly interesting articles on the “Slave Girl’ for the 
Times. Mrs. A. V. H. Wakeman has written for various 
papers, besides corresponding occasionally for the St. Paul 
Globe and editing the Journal of Industrial Education. 
Her style is always clear and unaffected. She is a little 
under the medium size, bright, pretty, shrewd and perse- 
vering. Mrs. E. L. Bradley is a recent recruit to the ranks, 
who promises well for the future. She is alert, rapid and 
industrious. She has usually been engaged with social 
matters, on which she has written for various papers, but 
has also written art notices for the Globe. At present Mrs. 
Bradley is connected with the reportorial staff of that 
paper. Miss Mary Allen West, editor of the Union Signal, 
has had a remarkably successful career: She was educated 
at Knox College, taught school, and subsequently became 
the superintendent of schools of Knox County. She was 
also at one time editor of the Home Monthly, of Phila- 
delphia, and wrote for the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation for several years. Miss West also wrote formerly 
for the Christian Union of New York, and has contributed 
to nearly every educational publication in the West. She 
is the author of “ Childhood,” “ Stories of the March,” 
and other books. One of the most readable writers among 
the women engaged in journalistic work is Mrs. S. M. 
Moses. She is competent in various lines, doing editorial, 
fashion or general work equally well, in all of which she 
has a wide and highly successful experience. Mrs. Moses 
is a young woman, and in addition to being a model house- 
keeper, a devoted wife and loving mother, finds ample 
time to do a vast deal of newspaper work. 


It seems that we still have an essayist. A volume has 
appeared called Books and Men, containing a collection of 
essays, which, over the signature of Agnes Repplier, have 
attracted the attention of the thoughtful in the pages of 
the Atlantic. The two most widely known are headed 
Curiosities of Criticism and The Decay of Sentiment. 
‘The essays are all remarkably well written, and are by an 
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intellectual, healthy-minded woman. She has read much 
and thought more, but there is not a trace of pedantry in 
her work. Mrs. Repplier is a Philadelphian. 


The November issue of the American Magazine will 
contain an article by Mr. Allan Forman, editor of The 
Journalist, upon the tenement house system of New York, 
showing up its abuses, and under the rather sensational 
title of “ What will they do with us?” Mr. Forman draws 
a lurid picture of the vice and misery prevailing among the 
lower class of immigrants and briefly points out the dan- 
gers which they threaten. Mr. Forman has studied the 
tenement house question for the last five years, and there 
are few better qualified to write on the subject. 


“A Pittsburg gentleman ’—says the N. Y. Evening Sun 
—“who is to write the life of Stephen G. Foster, the cele- 
brated song-writer, is now in the city visiting some of the 
places frequented by Foster previous to his untimely death, 
with the view of collecting material for his book. Mr. 
Foster was the author of ‘Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming,’ ‘ Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,’ ‘ Old 
Dog Tray,’ the incomparable ‘Old Folks at Home,’ and 
many other melodies which still ring in the ears of millions 
of loversof harmony. When Mr. Foster came to this city 
in 1859, from his home in Pittsburg, he had written all his 
famous songs. He did not prosper. He spent the most of 
his time in a mean little grocery and liquor store combined 
at the corner of Hester and Christie streets. He slept at 
what was then known as the American Hotel, 15 Bowery, 
upon a bed consisting of a mattress and a single blanket. 
There was no carpet upon the floor, and but one chair in 
the room. A picture of greater destitution could hardly 
be imagined than the quarters of this charming singer. His 
songs were written on the top of a bean box with a pencil. 
The melodies were always simple and needed careful revi- 
sion, for he was not a musician in the technical sense of 
the term. At this time his main dependence was in writ- 
ing Sunday-school hymns for Horace Waters. Probably 
not one of the thousands of children, who have sung his 
‘Suffer Little Children,’ etc., ever dreamed that the little 
gem was written in a Hester street liquor saloon of the 
lowest type upon the top of a common bean box. Foster's 
personal appearance at this stage of his career was disrep- 
utable and unkempt in the extreme. He rarely wore a 
shirt, and his coat was buttoned up to the neck to hide the 
deficiency. His clothing was of the meanest description. 
During the three years of his residence in this city he never 
went to bed sober, and he never was in a fit condition to 
work until he had drank two glasses of the most villainous 
Jamaica rum ever concocted with the aid of adulteration. 
But, with the weakness of a sympathetic nature, so much 
did he regret the hold that liquor had upon him, that fool- 
ish tears would roll down his cheeks and mingle with the 
poison he was drinking. And so! his light went out.” 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, the “ banker poet,” is much 
more of the man-of-the-world in looks than the litterateur. 
He is also thoroughly American, small, wiry, active, alert. 
His eyes are remarkably bright, and his coloring a grayish 
blond. He has a rapid, nervous way of flying from sub- 
ject to subject, but is instructive and entertaining. He is 
deeply interested in American literature, as is evidenced 
by the arduous task he is at present undertaking in com- 
pany with Miss Hutchinson. He mapped out the whole 
plan of this undertaking, by the way, in one evening, just 
as he was about to leave for Europe ; but he expects to be 
ten years finishing it. He is the nucleus of the literary 
set in New York, and his weekly “evenings” are the 
nearest approach to a salon that we have. 
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Three plucky young men with but little capital, have 
made energy, perseverance and brains do the work usually 
allotted to the mighty dollar, and are producing each week 
a sixteen page publication, well printed on good paper, 
brimful of bright bits of verse, sketches and short, read- 
able paragraphs. It is called The Cartoon. Thomas Nast 
is one of the illustrators. The three industrious and clever 
young men are ; James Clarence Harvey, editor ; Thomas 
Flemming, art editor; J. A. McDonald, publisher. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Herald, who called 
upon Joaquin Miller, the California poet, at his “‘ demesne,” 
as he calls it, near Oakland, on the bay of San Francisco, 
found him looking well and hearty, and enjoying life. He 
has a farm of about one hundred and fifty acres of hill 
land, and is devoting much of his time to experimenting 
in olive culture. “ The olive,” says Miller, “is the grand- 
est tree in history. When, after the flood had ceased, 
Noah sent forth a dove from the ark, and when the dove 
returned to him it was with an ‘olive leaf plucked off.’ It 
wasn’t a leaf of a mountain oak, or an ash, or a maple. 
Why? Because the olive was God's favorite tree.” “You 
have not suspended literary work entirely, have you?” 
asked the visitor. ‘“‘Oh, no; but I am one of those who 
believe that in literature it is an impertinence to keep one’s 
self always before the public. Besides, I have been a hard 
worker in my day, and feel that I am entitled to a rest. 
After all, there is very little reward for the labor of one’s 
brain, beyond an occasional kindly letter from some one 
at a distance who has heard and recognized your bugle- 
note calling to the charge against some evil of the hour. 
In a financial way I have been fairly successful, but some 
such recognition as I mention of my blows in the cause of 
right are of far more consequence to me than the money 
I have earned.” Mr. Miller is in prime health, but time 
has plucked the long hair from the middle of his crown. 


According to the Critic the late Professor Proctor was a 
literary Poo Bah of the highest rank. In every number of 
his journal, Knowledge, he used to appear in half a dozen 
different réles at one time. As editor and R. A. Proctor 
he wrote on astronomy and mathematics; as Edward 
Clodd, he discussed dreams and evolution; as Thomas 
Foster, he criticised and carried to its undoubted logical 
conclusion Dickens’ unfinished novel of “ Edwin Drood,” 
and then anonymously criticised and refuted the said 
Thomas Foster. He was whist editor, chess editor, and 
any other sort of editor demanded by the occasion, and at 
the same time he was writing for magazines and newspapers. 

If you climb to the dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
says a correspondent of the N. Y. Sun, and look north, 
you will get a glimpse of an old yellow brick house, half 
hidden by a clump of trees; and if from idle curiosity you 
aR whose it is you will be told that it is the home of Mrs. 
Kate Chase. A stranger calling at Edgewood the first 
time would never suspect while passing under the rustic, 
vine-covered gateway and through the carelessly kept 
grounds that within the walls of the old-fashioned house 
before him was a wealth of art treasures, and the very 
essence of the refinement, wisdom, and culture of two con- 
tinents and past ages. Ten to one he would hesitate be- 
fore waking the echoes by clanging the heavy brass knocker 
on the door, and in the moment of hesitation he would 
espy the modern bell handle now used. If he is very for- 
tunate he will be greeted by a tall, stately woman, with a 
well-rounded figure and a well poised head, crowned with 
coils of reddish gold hair, and with large, dark eyes. Per- 
haps, too, he will catch sight of a girl in flannel blouse and 
skirt, with a close-cropped head and a saucy, boyish face. 
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It’s Mrs. Chase and her daughter Ethel. Ethel, who, it is 
rumored will study for the stage, is a bright girl in her 
teens. She is as dark as a gypsy, speaks French, German, 
and English equally well, fences beautifully, and I do be- 
lieve can do anything under the sun that requires quick 
wit and action. Mrs. Chase has two other daughters, Kitty, 
a shy little girl, and Portia, a slender brunette, who promises 
to be the beauty of the family. Neither of them can speak 
English fluently, having spent nearly all their life abroad. 
The interior of the house is delightful. It impresses you 
as a house that has been occupied for ages as a home. 
Mrs. Chase’s room is characteristic of her. Large and 
airy, with plenty of light, a small bookcase holding her 
favorite books, with Shakespeare in the place of honor; 
photographs of her friends on brackets and mantel, and a 
sketch of herself going over a fence on horseback in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. Whips, foils, guards, craps, and 
even a scalping-knife with some poor Christian’s blood on 
it, form decorations for the walls. I think you'd be hard 
pushed to tell whether it was a boy’s or girl’s room. It is 
here that the “memoirs,” soon to be published, were written. 





Discussing the prices paid to Southern writers, the At- 
lanta Constitution says that Mr. Page received $300 each 
for “ Meh lady,” “ Mars Chan,” and “ Unc Edinburg.” He 
gets $600 for “ Two Little Veterans,” now running in St. 
Nicholas. Mr. Harris gets a trifle better prices than this, 
and has an offer of $3,000 for his novel entitled “ Aaron,” 
the tale of a runaway slave, on which he is now engaged. 
Miss Craddock gets about the same range of prices. Of 
Northern writers it is doubtful if any except, perhaps, H. 
C. Bunner is better paid for his work. Amélie Rives is just 
now the sensation, and her storiescomm and $1,000 each. 
R. M. Johnson is said to have $2,000 worth of manuscript 
paid for at the rate of $300 a story, in Harpers’ hands. 





Mr. John R. Spears, the writer of The Dramatic Story 
of a Mountain Feud, has been a member of the Sun staff 
for six years. He came to New York from the Buffalo 
Express, on which he was areporter. Before that he was 
the editor for five years of the Silver Creek Local, a Chau- 
tauqua County weekly. His education was obtained 
chiefly during the three years he served as a cadet at the 
U.S. Naval Academy. On the Sun Mr. Spears has been 
in the department of general work. He wrote the famous 
reports of the Volunteer-Thistle yacht race. He has 
written a backwoods story for the Youths’ Companion, 
and the November number of Scribner’s Magazine con- 
tains a sea story from his pen, The Port of Missing Ships. 
It is a genuine pleasure to recommend the work of this 
direct, forcible, and dramatic writer to the reading public. 





Town Topics has this bit of gossip : Another woman in 
the field of salacious novel writing is the author of “ The 
First or the Second?” which the American News Com- 
pany publishes over the nom de plume of Wenona Gilman. 
She has written other novels for George Munro, which 
were printed in his Family Story Paper, but her last work 
was found a little too strong for family consumption, so the 
virtuous Mr. Munro has published it in book form, and it is 
creating quite as much of a sensation as did Miss Rives’ 
“The Quick or the Dead?” It is a stronger story in every 
respect, and has the great advantage over that work of 
being written in intelligible and correct English. “ Wenona 
Gilman ”’ is the pen name of a beautiful young woman who 
has a strange history of her own, if half that is whispered 
of her is true. She lives in constant terror of death at the 
hands of a husband, who has already killed one man on 
her account, and who, legend hath it, threatens to complete 
his unfinished tragedy if he ever finds his hiding wife. 
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Why Water Puts Out Fire—The Tradesman 

I have often been puzzled to answer for myself why 
water extinguishes fire. A great many people say it is 
because the water and its steam so envelop the burning 
material as to exclude the oxygen, and thus the fire must 
stop. This seems to be an inefficient, if not entirely an 
My reason is this: We know that noth- 
ing will burn (i. e., unite with oxygen with evolution of 
heat and light), unless and until it has been raised to a 
given temperature. Thus, sodium burns at ordinary tem- 
perature—about sixty degrees if dry—the gas of ordinary 
kerosene at about one hundred and seventy degrees or 
less, and soon. Why do we tip a piece of stick with sul- 
phur and then with phosphorus to make matches? Be- 
cause, while wood must have quite a high temperature, 
phosphorus will burn at a comparatively low temperature 
—so low that the heat developed by slight friction will 
ignite it. The phosphorus makes heat enough to ignite 
the sulphur, but not enough to start the wood. But I 
will ask another question: Wood ashes are white. Why 
is the remaining end of the match, and often most of it, 
black in color? Is it not because carbon being black, and 
the wood being composed of carbon and compound sub- 
stances, which are very inflammable, the latter burn, but 
do not generate enough heat to oxidize the former? This 
seems to me the reason for the carbon remaining. Thus 
premising, and showing that carbon, which forms the bulk 
of wood (as well as of paper, cotton, etc.), requires to be 
very hot before it will unite with the oxygen, we may con- 
sider the water for a moment. Perhaps the easiest way to 
make my point clear is to take a common illustration. 
Every one knows that if we put a kettle of water on a 
heated stove we must wait a long time for it to become 
boiling hot, or a temperature of 212 degrees F. Now, if 
we should put the same amount of quicksilver on by the 
side of the water, the latter would reach 212 degrees far 
sooner. Why is this? It is because the water takes up a 
large amount of heat which is there in the water, but which 
the thermometer does not index. Now, if after reaching 
212 degrees, we set them off, the mercury will reach the 
temperature of the surrounding air much more rapidly. 
Now, suppose we wished to boil all the water away, to 
evaporate it, in that case—remembering that in passing from 
water to steam, the temperature is not raised even a degree, 
nor any fraction of one—could we not make it all evap- 
orate instantly by raising the temperature a little? We all 
know we could not ; that the fire has a degree of heat several 
hundred degrees higher, but the kettle must remain a long 
time, while the water very gradually goes off as steam. 
Why so? Because the water, in becoming steam, must 
take into itself a large amount of heat not shown by the 
thermometer, and as the heat can be added only gradu- 
ally, the formation of steam is slow. Now, in the large 
amount of heat which water can take up, and the fact that 
ordinary inflammables must be raised to a high tempera- 
ture in order to burn. we have the cause of water putting 
out fire. Puta burning match into a very small drop of 
water, and it is extinguished, because of the very large 
amount of heat taken from the match in reducing the water 
to steam, which renders the temperature of the match too 
far below 212 degrees, or at least that far, if there is water 
enough, and so the carbon and its compounds forming the 
wood, will no longer unite with the oxygen of the air. For 
the same reason, a hot iron thrust into the water is cooled, 
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and water sprinkled on the floor cools the air, the heat of 
evaporation in the latter case coming from the air itself, 
thus cooling it. Now, if we could find a fluid very plenti- 
ful, which requires more heat than water to make it boil, 
evidently we could put large fires out more readily. 
Suicide Extraordinary—N. Y. Evening Sun 

Self murder has grown commonplace. Men kill them- 
selves because they are hungry, or because they suffer with 
dyspepsia ; because they are unhappily married, or because 
the eyes which they love are averted ; because they are 
overwhelmed and trodden down in the onward rush of the 
world, or because they wish to escape the responsibility of 
living. And we read of such things unmoved in the fre- 
quency of their happenings, and because of the usual 
puerility or cowardice which prompts the act. But the 
suicide of Oers Barothy in Chicago, on the night of Sep- 
tember 12, is singularly different. On September 12, 
1885, Oers Barothy, a young Hungarian, received a mortal 
insult from an officer in his native land. He challenged 
the officer at once, and his billet was accepted, which gave 
the soldier the choice of weapons, and of the plan of ac- 
tion to be followed. In Hungary appeal can be made to 
the sword, the pistol, or to what is strangely known as 
“the American plan.” This method, which bears a ghastly 
resemblance to the scheme of the Suicide Club, as it ex- 
isted in the grotesque fancy of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
consists in the principals drawing lots. He who draws the 

He who draws 
the black ball is bound to make away with himself in any 
manner which been previously fixed upon. 
These two men had agreed that the holder of the black 
ball should shoot himself on the third anniversary of the 
drawing. They made the murderous trial. The black 
ball lay in the hand of Oers Barothy. Who can imagine 
the life that this young man led during these last three years ? 
He came to America—to wait. He mingled with men— 
for a little while. He formed friends—in the meantime. 
He walked a dead man who was yet cursed with a body. 
He was his own jailer. He was responsible to himself for 
his own safe keeping—until September 12, 1888. When 
the first anniversary fell, what were his thoughts? Any 
business in which he might engage must be felt so unspeak- 
ably subordinate to his only real work, that it could not 
distract his constant consciousness. He kept his own 
council. Only he knew. When the second anniversary 
fell, what did his mind’s eye see? How separate and dis- 
tinct, like the life of another man, must have seemed his 
own life before the quarrel, in which he lost his volition 
and became a tool—a knife which he was to hold at his 
own throat, a poisoned cup from which he was to watch 
the fumes rising until September 12, 1888. As the time 
drew near for his appointment, with himself he made his 
preparations. He wrote letters to his relatives, to his sec- 
onds, and to his adversary, informing them of his settled 
purpose to pay his debt. And then came the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and all the world went to work, and the morning 
passed, and then the noon, and the day waned and the 
night came. In the evening he walked out upon the shore 
of Lake Michigan. Perhaps he watched the people who 
had all been alive while he had been dead, for the past 
three years. And he thought of the scene in Hungary, 
and then he raised his hand against himself, as did Ernani 
when Silva wound the fatal horn, and he kept his faith. 
And this is not a scene from Italian opera, good people, 


white ball goes free with honor avenged. 
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nor a story born of a busy brain; but merely the record 
of an incident which we find in the newspapers—the sui- 
cide of a foreigner in the modern city of Chicago. 


The Pursuit of Happiness—London Globe 

It is the root-theory of the greatest among republics that 
every individual has an inherent and inalienable right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But why 
“ pursuit ?” Why not “ life, liberty, and happiness?” Did 
the framers of that marvelous document which has been 
the matrix of so much prosperity thereby intend to mark 
their grim assent to Pope’s dictum? Were they, too, of 
opinion that to be blest is an infinitive of the future only 
—utterly without a present tense? Whether or not this 
was the view taken by the iron fathers of New England, it 
would certainly seem to be that of nine-tenths of the 
human family. Most of us can sympathize with the spirit, 
even when we cannot echo the letter, of a certain old 
woman's pious hope that heaven would prove to be a 
place where buttons would never need sewing on. Yet 
even over so wearying a task there are natures capable of 
extracting honey from the flower of gentle Izaak’s quaint 
counsel. For although buttons and thread are not pre- 
cisely the bait and line wherewith to “ go a-angling,” they 
make little hindrance to the mind that would “ be quiet.” 
It is the pace of pursuit that kills. Happiness is a fleet 
Atalanta. Those miserables, who do not overtake her, 
she slays with the barbed arrow of failure. Only that 
astute Milanion, who stays her flying feet by some oppor- 
tune charm, may hope to win the goal and her. Once the 
traveler, who sought, could find beauty in every mile of 
the quiet country through which the old coach trundled. 
Gold of ripened corn, or soft dun hues of fallow fields ; 
brawling, sprawling brook, or Juno-bosomed river; emerald 
lights of rain-washed turf, or yellow ribbon of dusty road, 
winding into the horizon ; gray castle, or red-roofed cot- 
tage ; green-topped elm, or blue-eyed speedwell ; circling 
lark or stately rook—each of the thousand-and-one phases 
of nature etched itself clearly into his memory, and be- 
came a “ bright bit” in the gallery of his mind. But now 
that we traverse Europe in the time then needful to cross 
a county, we have no time, and, alas ! too often no inclina- 
tion, to notice detail. Impressionist views are favored ; 
and the more mistily ill-defined they are, the greater 
“breadth” do we claim for the caricature of some lovely 
original. We go to the seaside or the lakes or the moun- 
tains for a “rest.” But not unless we have assured our- 
selves that dear Lady Golightly or charming Lord Croesus 
will condescend to be there. Naturally, the presence of 
either great luminary sheds such pitiless light upon the 
infirmities of a hitherto satisfactory wardrobe that the only 
safe alternative is—a new one. This, in turn, necessitates 
weeks of preparation, compared with the labor and anxiety 
of which the tasks of Hercules were insignificant. And 
so the chase goes on. A brute of a man might suggest 
that the “change” prescribed of common sense, and in- 
dicated by flagging energies and jaded body, is best found 
in some primitive spot where only the calm-eyed cows are 
likely to notice one’s toilet. He might ; but, if he is not 
likewise a blockhead, he will not.« Happiness may linger 
to study the gold of a daisy’s heart, beneath the shade 
of some scarce trodden forest. The pursuit goes head- 
long on the dreary highway. We pull up stream. To 
rest? Never! To time ourselves on the home-stretch 
with a strong current to send up the record. The truth 
is, we strive too much. Happiness is a state, not a process. 
Like sleep, it loves a quiet heart and flies the aggressive 
soul— 


‘* Gather ye rosebuds while ye may—” 
26 
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but gather them with a gentle touch; for they wither in a 
feverish palm. Only recently have we heard Dr. Richard- 
son’s emphatic warning that whatever quickens the action 


_ of the heart beyond its natural speed substracts from that 


fund of stored vitality which alone can tide us over the 
crises of life. And undoubtedly the mad rush for so-called 
pleasure is not only responsible for shortened lives; it 
The “ pursuit 
of happiness” has set its weary seal on many a face one 
meets. Now and then, however, the fortunate possessor 
of an independent mind sturdily refuses to take his pleas- 
ures either madly or sadly. He makes money to live 
rather than lives to make money.’ His friends are chosen 
for the delightful quid pro quo of congenial tastes; not 
upon a carefully adjusted scale of society values. 
Fewish Character—The Fewish Chronicle 

One of the gravest indictments brought against Jewish 
character is that it is overworldly. The imputation can- 
not altogether be denied. But, on the other hand, we 
could point to the existence of many Jews who are as 
idealistic as any enthusiasts could well be. Jews are not 
more worldly than others, but they are, we think, more 
generally inclined to be satisfied with the things of this 
world. The quality has its undesirable side, it is true, but, 
on the other hand, it is directly connected with that care 
for the material welfare of others not so well off, which is 
characteristic of Jews. The tendency of Christian charity 
is towards saving souls, Jewish charity is more directly 
concerned with improving the material conditions without 
which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, spiritual well- 
being cannot be preserved. One may, however, go too 
far in identifying Jewish ideals with modern life. The 
special history through which Jews have gone cannot fail to 
have left its marks on the Jewish character. While the 
world has for centuries been training Jews in commercial 
ability, it need not, therefore, be surprised to see them ex- 
ceptionally gifted in that way. The long process of isola- 
tion has again developed in the Jewish nature an amount 
of self-consciousness which is rare among others, common 
among us. The absence of experience of rural life has 
rendered field sports unknown to Jews until recent years, 
while confinement to towns has made Jewish children ex- 
ceptionally precocious and adapted for examinations. All 
these questions have their good and their undesirable sides. 
The time is past when Jews need desire to find in them- 
selves a monopoly of the good qualities of humanity. 
They have their special qualities, and, as the French say, 
the defects of those qualities. It would be well if more at- 
tention were paid to these qualities both by friends and 
foes. To Jews themselves the educational problem is com- 
plicated by the fact of special abilities being present in 
most Jewish children. And to the critics of Jews it might 
be a tranquilizing thought that there is no need that all 
men should be molded alike, but that each should con- 
sider his special characteristics as something given him for 
a purpose which must be a universal one and tend to the 
bettering of humanity. It is eminently undesirable that 
all differences should be sunk in a common uniformity ; 
humanity would be the poorer for any lessening of the 
multifariousness of human character, and Jews have a 
duty to preserve their special characteristics as their con- 
tribution to the enrichment of the collective human char- 
acter which will be formed of the best qualities of all. 

The Art of To-day—English Magazine of Art 

I am emphatically of opinion that the best art of modern 
times is as good as any of its kind that has gone before, 
and furthermore, that the best art of England can hold its 
own against the world. It is manifestly impossible to make 
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just comparisons between the widely divergent styles of the 
ancient and modern masters, or to attempt to strike a 
balance between, say, Rubens and Hogarth; but to say 
that the old alone is good betrays great lack of judgment, 
and is an ingratitude to the living. Ability and talent are 
more abundant than ever ; but in forming an opinion of 
them the critic falls into two great errors—the first in for- 
getting that the forms and demands of art have changed 
and expanded with the advance of time ; and the second 
in failing—unconsciously of course—to judge of the great 
works of the past, with which he compares those of the 
present, in a fair and proper manner. He makes no allow- 
ance for the charm of mutilation, or the fascination of 
decay. The only way to judge of the treasures the old 
masters, of whatever age, have left us—whether in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, or painting—with any hope of sound 
deduction, is to look at the work and ask one’s self, ‘“‘ What 
was that like when it was new?” The Elgin marbles are 
allowed by common consent to be the perfection of art. 
But how much of our feeling of reverence is inspired by 
time? Imagine the Parthenon as it must have looked with 
the frieze of the mighty Phidias fresh from the chisel. 
Could one behold it in all its pristine beauty and splen- 
dor, we should see a white marble building, blinding in the 
dazzling brightness of a southern sun, the figures of the ex- 
quisite frieze in all probability painted—there is more than 
a suspicion of that—and the whole standing out against 
the intense blue sky ; and many of us, I venture to think, 
would cry at once: “ How excessively crude!” No; 
time and varnish are two of the greatest of old masters, 
and their merits and virtues are too often attributed by 
critics—I do not, of course, allude to the professional art- 
critics—to the painters of the pictures they have toned and 
mellowed. The great artists all painted in bright colors, 
such as it is the fashion nowadays for men to decry as 
crude and vulgar, never suspecting that what they applaud 
in those works is merely the result of what they condemn 
in their contemporaries. Take a case in point—the “ Bac- 
chus and Ariadne,” in the national gallery, with its splendid 
red robe and its rich brown grass. You may rest assured 
that the painter of that bright red robe never painted the 
grass brown. He saw the color as it was, and painted it 
as it was—distinctly green; only it has faded with time 
to its present beautiful mellow color. Yet many men now- 
adays will not have a picture with green in it; there are 
even buyers who, when giving a commission to an artist, 
will stipulate that the canvas shall contain none of it. But 
God Almighty has given us green, and you may depend 
upon it it’s a fine color. The commonest error into which 
a critic can fall is the remark we so often hear that such 
an artist’s work is “careless,” and “ would be better had 
more labor been spent upon it.” As often as not this is 
wholly untrue. As soon as the spectator can see that 
“ more labor has been spent upon it,” he may be sure that 
the picture is to that extent incomplete and unfinished, 
while the look of freshness that is inseparable from a really 
successful picture would of necessity be absent. If the 
high finish of the picture is so apparent as immediately to 
force itself upon the spectator, he may know that it is not 
as it should be, and from the moment that the artist feels 
his work is becoming a labor, he may depend upon it it 
will be without freshness, and to that extent without the merit 
of a true work of art. Work should always look as though 
it had been done with ease, however elaborate ; what we 
see should appear to have been done without effort, what- 
ever may be the agonies beneath the surface. M. Meis- 
sonier surpasses all his predecessors, as well as all his 
contemporaries, in the quality of high finish, but what you 
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see is evidently done easily and without labor. I remem- 
ber Thackeray saying to me, concerning a certain chapter 
in one of his books, that the critics agreed in accusing of 
carelessness : “ Careless ? If I've written that chapter once 
I’ve written it a dozen times—and each time worse than 
the last !""—a proof that labor did not assist in his case. 
When an artist fails it is not so much from carelessness— 
to do his best is not only profitable to him, but a joy. But 
it is not given to every man—not, indeed, to any—to suc- 
ceed whenever and however he tries. The best painter 
that ever lived never entirely succeeded more than four 
or five times ; that is to say, no artist ever painted more 
than four or five masterpieces, however high his general 
average may have been, for such success depends on the 
coincidence, not only of genius and inspiration, but of 
health, and mood, and a hundred other contingencies. 
Personal Peculiarities—The London Standard 

Men betray their real characters in a thousand different 
ways. The professors of the art of delineating dispositions 
do so in various fashions. One artist will undertake to 
describe character from the examination of a photograph ; 
another reads indications of tastes and feelings in hand- 
writing ; nay, an American savant has recently announced 
that much may be learned regarding a man by observing 
how he wears his boots. Every one has some small pecul- 
iarities, which, to the accurate observer, may furnish a clew 
to his disposition. There have been manifold instances of 
strange and inconvenient resemblances between men, lead- 
ing to cases of “ mistaken identity,” and yet probably in 
every instance there was some trifling and overlooked per- 
sonal trait which distinguished one Dromio from the other. 
If alike in features they differed in dispositions. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to stifle the manifestations of per- 
sonal traits. Countenance or voice may be trained and 
disguised, but a man’s identity will reveal itself in some 
gesture, or glance, or trifling action, which betrays his real 
self to the accurate observer. When Queen Elizabeth 
suspected some author of having written a work which she 
disapproved, she angrily exclaimed “that she would have 
him racked to produce the author of the book.” “ Nay, 
madam,” said a wise counselor, “he is a doctor; never 
rack his person, but rack his style. Bid him write a con- 
tinuation of the book, and I will engage to say if the first 
part is his or no.” Authors, of all people, find it difficult 
to conceal their identity. As Hans Andersen remarks, 
every author has some peculiarity of style, which, even if 
he publishes anonymously, enables those who know his 
works to cry out, “ There he is again!” The lower orders 
in Italy attach much importance to what may be called 
physical characteristics, and speak to and of their neigh- 
bors as often by some descriptive name as by their baptis- 
mal title. They have no scruple in talking of the “lame,” 
or the “one-eyed,” or the “ humpbacked,” nor have the 
persons thus indicated any sensitiveness at being so 
addressed. It is often interesting to observe how difficult 
people find it to break off any characteristic habit they have 
unconsciously acquired. “There goes the old shop,” 
Scott would mutter, as he sometimes ended his page of 
manuscript with the “ flourish” he had acquired at the 
“writer's ’’ office. To persons who have risen in life, the 
trifling peculiarities acquired in their original sphere be- 
come sore trials when they themselves are translated to a 
loftier position. They are always obliged to be on their 
guard against some familiar phrase, some trick or gesture 
which betrays their plebeian antecedents. Seldom can the 
influences of early life be wholly eradicated. Of all the 
characteristics, those which mark social position are the 
most difficult to eradicate. As a foreigner is sometimes 
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detected by speaking his adopted language too’ grammati- 
cally, so an elaborate attempt to veil the manners and 
customs of a lower rank often results in proclaiming yet 
more distinctly the actor’s real station. Richelieu is said 
to have detected an adventurer who passed himself off as 
a nobleman by observing that, with excess of refinement, 
the apparent grandee ate with a fork fruit which it was 
customary to take in the fingers. It is, perhaps, well that 
some distant traits mark us all—it prevents wearisome 
monotony. How affectionately do we remember the little 
characteristic habits and fancies of those whom we love, 
more especially when our memories in these matters re- 
vert to the dead. The little “fads,” as we called them, 
of father and mother become sacred as we look back 
upon them in our after years, and the quaint peculiari- 
ties of many an old friend are remembered lovingly 
when they themselves have passed away. 
Transcendental Music—London Musical Times 

I think that the refined and sensitive artistic mind 
naturally recoils from the vulgarly obvious and clear in art ; 
it prefers the vague and suggestive shadowy visions which 
incite the dreamer’s own mind to the work of creation, 
rather than hurl facts at it. This is particularly the case 
during the enthusiastic years of studentship, and is prob- 
ably the reason why the art of composition is hard to learn 
and so hard to teach. In the dissection of one’s vaguest 
artistic imaginings into dead fragments of mathematical 
shape, in the building up by icy law and passionless prin- 
ciple a vital emotional form, there is something incongru- 
ous, something repugnant to the youthful artist. He finds 
it hard, even impossible, to believe that his untaught 
efforts are quite valueless, and that ideas will only come 
when the language to express them has been mastered. 
As Browning so beautifully describes a young poet : 

** At first I sang as I in dreams have seen 

Music wait on a lyrist for some thought, 

Yet singing to herself until it came.” 
Transcendental music is indeed music waiting “ for some 
thought.” If the student's intellectual faculties are not— 
how shall I say ?—on friendly terms with his artistic facul- 
ties, if he persists in believing that art is a heavenly inspi- 
ration, not amenable to gross theories of A and B, he is in 
danger of becoming a confirmed transcendentalist. The 
gift of an extremely fine ear (which is the same thing as “a 
talent for music”’) may save him, but if he has only a 
moderate musical capacity, and ideas do not easily pre- 
sent themselves, or differentiate themselves from non- 
ideas, he is of the stuff of which transcendentalists are 
made. This is the kind of a man who says—having writ- 
ten something unusually crude—“ That is how I imagined 
it, and I can’t alter it.” Why, your real or properly edu- 
cated musician can put his thought in a hundred different 
lights, and what we call his genius lies in the swiftness and 
certainty with which he can decide which is the best. The 
young man who cannot alter what he has written should be 
made to write variations constantly until he learns to rule 
his ideas—not let them rule him. People who try to work 
in a fine frenzy are, in fact “duffers.” Only this vulgar 
epithet is suitable to so vulgar a class. Not that the fine 
frenzy itself is bad or anything but a lofty emotion; with- 
out enthusiasm and poetic ardor, our compositions would 
come down to the ignominious level of the exercise cantata, 
than which there is no lower artistic depth ; but the musi- 
cian must not trust to his feelings for assistance in 
composition. Critics they are, none better, but nothing 
else. Comparison with the works of your great predeces- 
sors is your only beacon-light, yet a transcendentalist 
said to me once—“I don’t want to hear any more 
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music for fear of being influenced by it and so writing 
what is not original.” It was useless to inquire of such a 
wrong-headed creature what his idea of original music was, 
but I did ask him if he thought he could have written bet- 
ter if he had never heard or known of any music whatever, 
and he said “Yes.” Certainly if he composed anything 
under those circumstances it would be more interesting 
than are his present works. But, it will be argued, there 
are certain men who cannot be reproached for not having 
studied, who yet write vague or transcendental music de- 
liberately and of malice aforethought. What shall be said 
of these? Truly these men may have studied, but that 
they have studied enough is what I absolutely deny. A 
person with the hand of a laborer, ill-formed and stiff, can 
be brought to play the pianoforte by judicious and long 
training ; one of the very greatest of present-day pianists 
is an instance in point. But others with his defect, lack- 
ing the resolution to overcome it, remain with a wooden 
touch all their lives. Berlioz, with all his artistic tempera- 
ment, can have had but little, if any, natural gift for com- 
position. He studied hard, but under protest. Is it not 
unnatural that he should never have learned to play any 
instrument decently ? How can a man compose who can- 
not improvise? He studied hard, but if he had studied 
ten times harder his compositions would assuredly have been 
at least twice as clear. Liszt, as a boy, seems to have 
shown considerable aptitude for composition, but he never 
tried to develop it ; consequently his music, poetic in con- 
ception, gorgeous in coloring, is often deficient in aim and 
construction. To say that Liszt wrote without plan would 
be incorrect. He took two or three-minute phrases—often 
some one else’s—and endeavored to build with them a 
large design; but how can ideas be amplified and ex- 
panded without the aid of other ideas? Wagner is some- 
times obscure—never incoherent. The vaguest thing he 
ever wrote was a concerted piece in the third act of “ Lo- 
hengrin,” always omitted in performance. The wildest 
scenes in the “Nibelung Ring ” and “ Parsifal”” become 
perfectly intelligible with a little careful study. Yes, the 
great masters are sometimes obscure, but there is just the 
difference between them and the transcendentalists as 
exists between, say, Browning and Blake. “Sordello” 
is hard to understand, but it has a simple story hidden 
beneath a crushing wealth of detail, like a symphony by 
Brahms. “The Mental Traveler” sounds like poetry, but 
it is the work of one writing by ear and ignoring all 
sense and meaning, like the tyro’s first chaotic attempt 
to compose an oratorio. In the one case the ob- 
scurity comes from a too great amount of ideas, 
in the other from an almost total lack of these necessary 
articles. The great masters, indeed, are on rare occasions 
obscure ; but we feel the force of Poe’s words when we 
contemplate, say, the slow movement of Beethoven's Piano- 
forte Concerto in G, the most shadowy thing he ever wrote. 
The means taken to attain this intentional and exquisite 
dreaminess of outline are obvious; it is a glorified reci- 
tative, a poetic dialogue between the solo instrument and 
the orchestra. Actual shape, beyond this, it has none ; 
but the phrases follow one another in natural sequence, as 
opposed to the hysterical breakings off and recommence- 
ments in another key of, say, Liszt’s “‘ Hamlet,” or even 
“Les Préludes.” Chopin shows how the utmost refine- 
ment of poetical sentiment is not incompatible with the 
simplest of dance forms, and his rare lapses into obscurity 
(e. g., the first movement of the Violoncello Sonata) are 
only caused by his struggling with a task beyond his pow- 
ers, like a young poet trying to write a sonnet and getting 
hopelessly hampered by the required rhymes. 
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Under the audacious title of The Physiology of Modern 
Love—and an et cetera equally startling—M. Paul Bour- 
get is perpetuating his singular creation of Claude Larcher. 
Readers of Mensonges, one of the cleverest, wickedest and 
most talked-of books of its day, will remember Claude as 
a melancholy and love-ridden egotist who wriggled on the 
point of M. Bourget’s pen, the while that cold-blooded 
analyst dissected his heart and brain. These two features 
of his anatomy were at war and the woman Colette Rigaud 
rung the various changes on the discord. For while Claude 
despised her as the most perfidious of her sex,—while he 
even despised himself equally, with her for yielding to the 
purely physical attraction she possessed for him, yet he 
continued to acknowledge the force of this attraction 
through chapter after chapter of the Mensonges. This 
cannot be called a pleasant bit of analysis, and the unques- 
tionable triumph of the baser part of a man’s nature over 
what might have been a splendid intellect is repulsive. 
But it is also strong—strong with a human strength—and 
one scarcely wonders that, having left this child of his fancy 
so deep in the mire, Paul Bourget now drags him out again, 
if only to kill him off and bury him decently. But, on sec- 
ond thought, we are not so sure that a decent burial is being 
given him. As yet we have published but five of the Medi- 
tations of Claude Larcher which constitute M. Bourget’s 
“ Physiology of Modern Love.” They represent what the 
author is pleased to call “the outgrowth of a singularly 
morbid mind” with a semi-apology for certain passages 
which offend the personal taste of M. Paul Bourget, but 
which in his position as Claude Larcher’s testamentary ex- 
ecutor, he is denied the privilege of ruling out with the blue 
pencil. He sends the MS. of the alleged Meditations of 
Claude to the editor of La Vie Parisienne with this note: 

My DEAR Sir :—I send you the MS. bequeathed me by my poor 
friend, Claude Larcher, with a request to offer it to you under the 
title, The Physiology of Modern Love, 6r Meditations in Parisian 
Philosophy on The Relations Between the Civilized Sexes in the Year 
of Grace, 18—. Iam not sure that you will find in these pages that 
delicacy of touch required by such a subject. When he wrote this 
Physiology, Claude had already taken the course of the man who loves 
unhappily, which is often adopted by certain young men in Paris. 
Assuredly he had reason to doubt the object of his infatuation, 
that Colette Rigaud, whom he has himself so blazoned before the 
world, as to make the mention of her name here, no indelicacy on my 
part. He talked so incessantly on this one subject, that he became 
a sort of virtuosi in suffering, and I think he would have been com- 
pletely overwhelmed had Colette offered him her undivided affection— 
and had she kept her word. This shock was spared him. 
tinued to sigh over the perfidy of this woman with a perseverance 
which rendered him intolerable to his best friends. The actress went 
to Russia, and we hoped this mania of Claude’s would abate with her 
absence. On the contrary, it increased! If he appeared at the club, 
it was, apparently, for the sole purpose of pouring his woe into any 
and every ear which inclined toward the history of his unfortunate 
passion. The friend of his youth, the casual acquaintance of the 
evening, alike, were regaled with a minute and detailed account of 
his misery until one of our circle, exasperated, exclaimed: ‘‘ Leave 
us in peace! We know your troubles by heart!” * * * 

He finally became the victim, as often happens, of this farce,—which 
was more than half sincerity,—and which he had so long acted out to 
himself and before others. He seemed to feel it a duty to his dead 
illusions to bury them in alcohol, and he haunted one or two English 
‘*Bars,” where, in the choice society of book-makers and jockeys, he 
drank himself into a dyspeptic condition, which forced him to leave 
Paris just at the time when a profitable revival of one of his earliest 
dramas would have enabled him to settle his liabilities and once more 


He con- 





* Translated and reviewed by Ballard Craig for Current Literature 
from the serial now running in La Vie Parisienne. 


take his place in the swim. He retired to an old family estate. There 
he finished the last chapters of this Physiology just before the fatal 
attack which ended his unhappy life in June last. You will see for 
yourself, my dear sir, that the twenty Meditations which compose this 
Physiology are the outgrowth of a singularly morbid mind, and this, 
be it said, in excuse for certain strange expressions or paradox which 
may suggest some examples of classic verse and make one regret that 
Claude’s style should be ‘‘ redolent of the atmosphere breathed by the 
author.” My position as testamentary executor forbids me even to 
touch upon those passages which may, to the utmost, shock my per- 
sonal taste. Here is the MS. intact, with its epigraph : 
‘* Pas de pudeur devant le vrai pour qui se sent un savant.” 
Publish that which you feel your readers will accept, and believe me 
Devotedly yours, 
PAUL Bourcet. 


Then follow the Meditations, in regular order, as, pre- 
sumably, they were meditated. We find Claude Larcher 
at home in the room he calls, whimsically, his “ Suffer- 
tory,” and the first Meditation opens abruptly. 


“I have spent the whole day in slandering her, and, in 
so doing, I have found neither satisfaction nor relief! On 
the contrary, as I sit here, I am oppressed by the convic- 
tion that I have lowered myself to do that which I should 
most heartily despise in another. How these late after- 
noons in February chill one to the bone and seem to pinch 
one’s nerves! My valet has lighted my lamp and I sit 
close by my fire, alone in my souffroir which was, two years 
ago my aimoir and which is crowded with the memories of 
that earlier time. I feel a flood of bitterness sweeping over 
my soul. Asis my custom, I reason with myself. * * * 

What? Claude Larcher! Of thy own free will thou 
hast left her! And in that drawer of thy desk, there 
within reach of thy hand are her letters in which she en- 
treats thy love and thy return and to which thou hast re- 
plied as they deserved, with mockery and derision. Thy 
imbecile, masculine vanity should assuredly be satisfied— 
que diable! And yet—she is beautiful, is she not? 
With her pale hair and her eyes like the troubled waves, 
and her adorable mouth 4 la Botticelli. Bah! Dost thou 
not know that beauty well enough? and as for the base 
heart it covers—it is for that thou has parted from her 
for ever—having proved, in bitterness, that there is none 
other so perfidious and so vile! Why then does the mere 
thought of her existence burn and torture thy soul? Why 
this sudden contraction like an iron band about thy 
temples at every passing trifle which recalls her—a floating 
cloud—a chance word—the face of a comrade—? And, 
above all else—why this corroding, this monstrous desire 
to work her harm? Ah! If I might leap to the terrible 
extremity of my desire! * * * 

“T close my eyes—I see before them that beauty whose 
every curve and line is known to me—the graceful shoul- 
ders, a trifle thin—the supple throat—the delicate limbs 
stretched helplessly before me, and I—knife in hand— 
hacking, tearing, disfiguring—bathing this quivering flesh in 
its own blood! And its shrinking beneath the merciless 
steel! And her pain— No! This I shall never see. For 
in this decrepit civilization of which I am a part, Action is 
no longer the sisterof Desire. Just God! How I have 
dreamed of it! And the dream was sweet tome. Ah!!! 
The horror of it! * * * It is positively true that in this 
access of fury I found relief. I said as much to myself a 
few hours later as I made my evening toilet. I had even 
a moment of frank gayety as I repeated aloud a line of 
Boisgommeux in La Petite Marquise. ‘ And this is love!’ 
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“T should experience this same light joyousness in the 
evening—I am sure of it—I know it—had I killed her in 
the morning! And then—how peacefully I should sleep 
through the night! To know that she was dead—Ah ! 
and if at the house, where in a few hours, I shall dine, 
some club man, who will also be there, would say : 

“** You remember Colette Rigaud—she is dead! It was 
very sudden—at St. Petersburg.’ 

“Wait—no! This would not at all satisfy me. I should 
also wish to know that she had suffered ! ” 


This may be taken as the key-note of the first Medita- 
tion which is, throughout, gory with the touch of the as- 
sassin and instinct with the cheerful idea that Love walks 
on earth hand in hand with her twin passion Hatred—that 
a breath of suspicion, alone, is needed to transform the 
first into the second, which is then succeeded by a spirit 
of vengeance stronger than the love itself. Although a 
lamentably decrepit civilization forbids the gentleman of the 
nineteenth century to carve up his faithless lady-love with 
impunity—there is a picturesque, moral slaughter—a sort 
of social assassination—permitted him, in which, accord- 
ing to Larcher, he revels, as in merely a different expres- 
sion of what is, after all, the same brutal instinct. An 
episode of the Gallois dinner is used to emphasize this 
theory. The Gallois dinner is served, as it were, to the 
reader with the following finely descriptive strokes of the 
pen, and Georges Gallois, “who has too fully realized his 
ideal,” will go down to posterity as one of Bourget’s most 
admirable bits of portraiture. 


I finished my toilet, still sipping the bitter absinthe of 
my rancor, which has this in common with the other—it 
takes away the appetite—it makes one wicked and sonte- 
times mad! But I continued to taste it as my cab rolled 
over the pavements, and I roused myself, as from a dream, 
to enter the vestibule of the hotel where I was engaged to 
dine. It was a house splendid with every modern luxury, 
and the property of a lucky speculator who, ten years ago, 
was in the gutter. A simple bank servant, George Gallois, 
now gave himself the pleasure of associating familiarly with 
artists. He lacked no single qualification for his present 
position. With his pale, withered skin, his bloodless face, 
in which his black eyes seemed to gather some of the sig- 
nificance of eyes in a portrait, with his thin hands, on 
whose fingers gleamed a few handsome rings, his fine 
mustache—his bald brow—his wholly impersonal and irre- 
proachable elegance ; he was the type of the “new per- 
sonage,” who might be anything from a book-maker to a 
grand seigneur—a simple reporter, or a great financier— 
usurer or borrower, skillful diplomat or rotten worldling. 
As a younger man, I never knew him to pay court to any 
woman of whom he could not make use, and, when he had 
exhausted her usefulness, he deserted her for another, with 
the ease with which the foot in ascending a staircase leaves 
one step to place itself upon the next. Here, then, was a 
man whose heart I envied! Having attained fortune, he 
brought the same principles to bear upon matrimony. He 
married a woman as ugly as Virtue—but who represented 
two additional millions, and an alliance with an honorable 
family. Then he immediately reduced her to a state of 
abject servitude, and by a method at once ‘the most cour- 
teous and the most absolute in the world. The complete, 
finished, artistic success of his undertaking, was beautiful 
and gratifying to see. Their home was one of the few in 
which I found it a pleasure to visit. I felt myself avenged, 
as it were, for every grievance I had endured at the hands 
of the sex as I saw this poor slave, with her two millions, 
cowering beneath the glance of her lord and master as 
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might a negress (whose features she possessed), under the 
eye of the slave driver. We were sixteen at table, including 
myself. But of what use to record the names of these person- 
ages—always the same—like the soldiers of a stage regiment, 
who seat themselves every night at the same tables to par- 
take of the same dinner—to say the same words! And 
the words are not necessarily stupid—neither the people. 
For it is a naive prejudice, peculiar to men and women of 
letters—this idea, that only stupid things are said in society. 
It is akin to the absurd idea, that the dinner of the parvenu 
is bad, or that his entourage smells of new varnish. Nous 
avons changé tout cela. Gallois’ dinners were remarkable ; 
his Chateau Margaux, 74, of the first and finest quality, and 
some of the creamiest wit of Paris sparkled at his board. The 
service, too, was irreproachable, and the dining-room, the 
salon, the smoking-room into which we adjourned after the 
dinner, perfectly appointed and in exquisite taste. There 
were few pictures on the walls of the Hotel Gallois, but 
these few of the choicest—among others, a Rembrandt, 
the head of an old man, and one of the finest it has been 
my fortune to see. Few tapestries, too, but these Italian 
and executed by order of a Duke of Ferrare from designs 
by Raphael. There was no litter of ornament, nothing to 
suggest the usual bric-a-brac, but only a prince of the 
blood royal, or a lord of the house of Israel could have 
treated himself to the few objets d’ art which adorned this 
dwelling. Now here is a feature of our civilization which 
will probably not characterize a novel for the next twenty 
years. It is this very type of the nouveau riche, who is 
either so intelligent, so well advised, or gifted with such a 
keen scent that, at one bound, he arrives at the point of 
perfection in his surroundings. He strikes the delicious 
half-tones and neutral tints of luxury, and affects that 
coquetry by which the true patricians of old loved to 
humiliate their rivals—only—there is always an only—in 
Gallois’ case it was almost too carefully done. There was 
not a single false note in all the harmony, and this abso- 
lute perfection of detail vaguely suggested some underlying 
artificial quality. It was like the politeness of Gallois 
himself—too equal, too complete, too careful, which 
impressed one uncomfortably, as having been made to 
order. He had too fully realized the ideal type of the * 
accomplished man of the world. * * * 

We were, then, in the smoking-room after dinner, sipping 
veritable eau-de-vie, if you please, of the year 1810; 
seated before a canvas of Rubens, bought at the sale of 
an English duke. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that 
to-day every picture of value is bought at the sale of an 
English duke, and will be for the next fifty years, or until 
whatever time the venerable British aristocracy falls dis- 
membered to earth. Gallois was one of the first to divine 
le coup a faire. I was gazing somewhat abstractedly upon 
this marvelous canvas when the name of a woman, whose 
beauty I remembered somewhere to have admired, caught 
my ear, and I was permitted to listen to one of the finest 
and most analytical dissections of character it has ever 
been my pleasure to hear, and in that line I may be said 
to have experience—is it not my bread and butter? The 
operator was a handsome young fellow in a white waist- 
coat, who had said little at the dinner table, but whose 
every word now carried with it a deadly force. He left not 
a shred intact of this pretty woman’s character. He held 
her up to derision and contempt. He proved her false to 
the core—in her impulses as in her actions—incapable of a 
true emotion, but clever as the devil himself in making 
effective use of such flimsy sentiment as she possessed— 
playing her part skillfully even to herself—and he finished 
with a personal description not less graphic. As he spoke 
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I saw before me a delicate, blonde creature, with muscles 
of steel beneath a satin skin, an invincible nerve con- 
cealed by the languorous grace of the willow. 

“ What scathing criticism,” I exclaimed, as we left the 
smoking-room. “ But he has a talent, that fellow!” 

“Not a bit of it!” replied my friend. “ He possesses 
not even an average intellect. But to-night he was in- 
spired to eloquence by pure spite. You see he is—or has 
been that woman’s cher ami for years! That explains 
everything. Queer,isit not?” * * * 

Queer? Yes! He wasright. I am not the only man, 
I thought, as I walked homeward, whom Love has driven 
to fury. How this man must have learned to detest the 
woman before he could so ignore the most elementary 
principles of decency, not to say delicacy! He had loved 
her yesterday—would love her again to-morrow, perhaps— 
and he had shamelessly defamed her before ten men, and 
those ten almost strangers! And this is love? Love, 
then, is yoked to ferocious hatred. This fantastic thought 
amused me. I had also discovered a companion in misery 
—that is always cheering, n’est-ce-pas? I stepped jauntily 
along the Boulevard—I went to the club, but found no 
one I knew. I was seized with the idea of seeking my 
friend Accard, a journalist, at the office of the Conserva- 
teur. He was the man, of all others in Paris, who said 
the most ill of women. And such an original! In his 
way—albeit a more frank and simple way—he was as wise 
in his dealings with women as Georges Gallois, and in- 
finitely more impersonal. For Accard was the type of 
the mad journalist, the professional enragé, who had but 
one idea, one passion, one vice—his newspaper! * * * 

“M. Accard,” repeated the office boy. “He has left 
Paris ; his mother is dying.” 

“Of course,” I muttered, in a beautiful fit of egotism, 
which has since diverted me, “such things happen, alone, 
tome!” Nevertheless I entered the office, where I found 
some men [I did not know, and picked up an evening 
paper. In the first column, I read this paragraph : 


‘*A horrible tragedy has just been enacted at the pretty little village 
of Latour. A young farmer, Pierre Fauchery by name, was about to 
be married to a girl of the village. Everything was in readiness for 
’ the wedding, when Fauchery received an anonymous letter coupling 
the girl's name with that of a wealthy landed proprietor of the same 
vicinity. Fauchery went in search of his fiancée, and chanced to find 
her in conversation with the very man whose name had been given in 
the letter. In an excess of furious jealousy, which can only be accounted 
for by the fact that he was madly in love with her, Fauchery stabbed 
and instantly killed both the girl and her companion, and then hung 
himself. The girl received thirty blows from his knife. The body 
was frightfully mutilated ; the face disfigured beyond recognition.” 


So! It was the same,—always the same,—in the quiet 
country as in the crowded cities; whether in life-long 
communion with happy Nature, whether in the busy haunts 
of men, always the same; in the haut-monde, in the demi- 
monde,—always the same, and queer. The men who were 
happy in their dealings with women were of the stamp of 
Gallois, who used his chére amie as an instrument of am- 
bition, or of Accard, who regarded her as a frivolous, im- 
personal, healthy distraction. Distraction? Well! why 
not, my friend—why not? * * * 

She reminded me of Colette Rigaud; a line of the 
figure, a trick of the eyes, something of tenderness, almost 
sadness, about the mouth. Beneath the lace and the rose- 
colored ribbons of her gown I saw her delicate throat. It 
was black from some cruel blow; the flesh had been 
wrenched and twisted, too, I thought, to intensify the pain. 

“What hast thou there ?” 

“ Nothing !” 

“Come, tell me ; what has thou?” 
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“ Nothing!” after a moment: “ Mon amant!” 

“ He beats thee?” 

“ Sometimes !” simply. 

“ And dost thou love him ?” 

“Oh yes! And he also loves me. But he is jealous— 
that is because he loves me—and that makes him mad— 
wicked! If he did not love me, he would not care. It 
is very natural.” * * * 

I went home—I undressed and went to bed but not to 
sleep. I was haunted by memories—tortured by recollec- 
tions. My heart was full of bitterness, in my soul I reviled 
Colette. I pondered, too, on the many and various mean- 
ings attached to this small, but significant word of four let- 
ters—love! Suddenly I remembered to have seen some 
quaint medical definition of the word, in a volume of Nys- 
ten I thought. I rose, lighted my taper and went to my 
book-shelves. I found the volume, the page, and read : 

Love: In Physiology a combination of cerebral phenomena consti- 
tuting aninstinct giving rise to different acts according to temperament. 
* * * Jn man, as in some other animals, this instinct is found to be 
inseparable from a spirit of destruction. 

The pleasure afforded me by this phrase was so keen 
that for the time, at least, I ceased to suffer. I returned 
to my bed and to my thoughts ; but now my reflections 
were purely impersonal—like those of the physician who 
sees, in human agony, an interesting and curious study. 
Yes! this phrase from a medical dictionary which applied 
to the sexual instinct in primitive man, defined my own 
sensations—although countless generations of civilization 
separated me from the original male. Did this spirit also 
characterize the age of chivalry? Did it belong to the 
day of Dante? of Pascal? of Racine and his tragedies? 
Asguredly not—nor even to the time of Beyle? Was it 
true, then, that the man of to-day—the type of our highest 
civilization—finds his affinity in the primitive brute ?— 
I had more than once entertained this view as I pondered 
on this strange Europe where, to-day, are being fought 
again the fierce wars of the barbarians. Modern love! 
Savage love! Were they one and the same? * * * Moa- 
ern Love! I had no sooner pronounced to myself these 
words when, before my mental vision, I perceived the 
yellow cover of a book on which was printed, in bold 
black letters— 

Physiology of Modern Love. 
By Claude Larcher. 

The spirit of the writer was at work! I forgot the 
assassin Fauchery,—I forgot the young sycophant who had 
defamed the woman once dear to him,—I forgot the diplo- 
mat Gallois,—-I forgot Colette! I sprang from my bed, 
I wrapped myself in my fur-lined gown, seated myself 
before the table in my dressing-room and there and then, 
on the backs of old cards, invitations, announcements of 
weddings or of deaths, enfin on anything I could find—I 
scribbled the first chapters of my Meditations. 


Beginning with the aphorism, “ There is no such thing 
as love, only lovers,” Bourget illustrates his idea with an 


amusing comparison. He invites you to recall some table 
d’hote in Switzerland or Italy, where you may have seen 
an Englishman of the middle class, and an aristocratic 
Frenchman dining at the same board. 





“The Englishman is big, square, red, hairy. He has 
breakfasted at nine o'clock and walked all day with a 
few minutes’ rest for his lunch. He calls for champagne 
sec. He guzzles the soup, he does not taste it. He 
drenches the fish in some black English sauce, and sends 
it after the soup. In regular order follow roast and vege- 
table and game. But whether tough or tender, cooked to 
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a turn or burned to a crisp, your Englishman knows little 
and cares less. He continues to soak everything with the 
dark sauce, augmented by mustard and black pepper. 
The dessert finds him slightly congested, but—full. He is 
now going to stuff his short, briar-wood pipe with black 
tobacco, and enjoy it between sips of the more than ques- 
tionable coffee, and he will round off witha B.& S. And 
when he méntions the hotel to-morrow, or the day after 
to-morrow, to the viet//es filles of his country, as he meets 
them all along the route, he will bellow forth, ‘ Very nice 
table, indeed, at that place!’ (For this is always their 
subject of conversation). But the poor Frenchman! He is 
sallow,—he will soon be bald,—his white teeth are miracles 
of the dentist’s skill! One discerns his flabby muscles 
beneath the fine cloth of his fashionable coat. He has 
placed his monocle in the corner of his eye to read the 
carte which he holds gingerly in one fastidious hand—a 
hand which is skillful enough with the sword or the pistol, 
but which has never in his life struck a blow from the 
shoulder. Through the day he has probably driven ina 
carriage to some view of interest,—he has smoked countless 
cigarettes,—he is not hungry. He finds the menu impossi- 
ble from the first glance. He foresees the watery soup in 
which will be floating squares of a vague paste. ‘The fish 
may be fresh, the sauce served with it will be nauseating ! 
The beef will be done to death, the capon a skeleton and 
burnt into the bargain. The waiter has a tiresome and 
disgusting habit of introducing his abominable thumb into 
the dishes he places on the table! The people opposite 
make a frightful noise as they eat! The knives and forks 
are black! Your Frenchman nibbles a bit of cheese and 
moistens it with a red poison labeled Saint Julien. He 
leaves the table thinking with a sigh of the Caf¢ Ang/ais. 
He lights another cigarette. He wonders when he will 
begin to suffer from that epigastric burning to which his 
physician has given the coquettish name of Pyrosis. 
‘Zum! Blank!’ he says, ‘What a mess!’ * * Now 
will you affirm that those two men have eaten the same 
dinner? But the menu was the same! Zh bien * * 
‘Il n'y a pas d’amour il n'y a que des amants.’” 





Thus he advances his theory and props it up with an 
illustration clever enough to interest the reader it may not 
convince. The author of the Meditations then makes the 
gallant assertion that woman is an absurd and illogical 
creature, impossible to control, and with impulses beyond 
the power of man either to direct or forsee. In this way 
we may account for some lovers—who, were it not for the 
passing caprice of a woman, would never occupy this 
delicate position by reason of any qualification therefor. 
For there are various degrees of distinction and difference 
between these lovers of Bourget’s—some of whom have no 
right to a term bestowed upon them by the irony of society, 
Thus, a man who lives with a woman without first observ- 
ing the formality of a civil contract or obtaining the bless- 
ing of the church becomes, in the eyes of the world—that 
woman’s lover. In point of fact he is often only her com- 
binaison financiére. He supplies her with necessities, 
comforts, luxuries, according to his position, and she pays 
his price—and if this man be her lover, by what title are 
we to designate that other individual for whose sake she 
will throw the comforts or the luxuries out through the 
window and frequently throw herself out after them? We 
have no word—but these women have invented a term for 
this as for many other things—since they, with the cour- 
age of their isolation can dare to lift the veil of hypocrisy 
which obscures the vision of a higher grade of society. 

‘That ?” They say, “ that is my amant de coeur!” 
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Although it is difficult for man to judge of man’s ca- 
pacity to please women—particularly as the lame, the 
blind, the hunchback, the crippled, even the uncleanly are 
often loved and tenderly loved—which proves that neither 
straightness of limb, the sight of both eyes, form, feature, 
complexion nor even personal cleanliness are requisite to 
the lover—yet Bourget boldly declares that he can divide 
men into three classes of lovers—the Unaccountables above 
mentioned, who are lovers at one short period of their 
lives—/es Exclus, or those who have never been, are not, 
and ne’er will be lovers, and Zes Amants, who are born with 
an aptitude for the character, pursue the triumphant course 
of lovers through life and, as lovers, die. Among Zs 
Exclus the “ Pretty Man ” has rather the hardest time of it. 
Woman jealously regards him as the usurper of charms 
peculiarly her own—and hates him for the feminine quality 
of vanity which usually accompanies them. He is a lover 
—never! And if by chance he becomes a husband— 
Madame trompera son mari. The Exclus may also owe his 
misery to “timidity,” to a lack of tact (for the analyitical 
definition of which particular tactlessness Bourget borrows 
from the Hebrew the word Schemylade) to a sort of “ Don 
Quixotism,” which leads him to respect the fair sex at the 
expense of his own happiness—to a certain order of ugli- 
ness, aptly termed /a /aideur commune, and which is almost 
as fatal as masculine prettiness, and to his profession. The 
most victorious Amant of the lot is the Comedian, who 
seems to possess a degree of personal magnetism which 
exalts him to the enviable position of lover in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, and tripping gayly upon his foot- 
steps is the journalist—the lover in ninety cases out of a 
hundred, but the banker brings up the list as the most 
loveless of men, and attains to the presumably enviable 
state on an average of one to every five hundred cases. 
Alas, the banker! Bourget distinctly specifies the term 
“Lover” to mean the amant de ceur—he who is loved for 
himself alone, and further states that the man who has 
never been so blest, possesses his soul in hatred and malice 
toward all lovers. Much that follows in Meditations third, 
fourth, and fifth, is practically untranslatable save into an 
English altogether too picturesque for these pages. 





The Physiology of Love is written with a sharply pointed 
pen, and this instrument, it must be remembered, is in the 
hand of not only a Frenchman but a Parisian. To the 
Parisian, love is a purely physical attribute, and as Paul 
Bourget is given to calling spades by their own uncom- 
promising and unconciliatory title, there is much (of truth, 
perhaps) in these Meditations which, like truth, cannot be 
spoken or even printed at all times or in all tongues, and 
we refer the curious reader to the original French. Let 
him follow the Physiologist of Modern Love into his oper- 
ating-room—there he will see the cuticle of sentiment 
stripped from the subject. After the publication of Men- 
songes a bit of gossip floated about Paris to the effect 
that Paul Bourget had written an autobiography and 
named it Claude Larcher. This may justify the enthusi- 
astic brutality with which the author of the Meditations 
tears poor Cupid limb from limb, and if, on the contrary, 
Larcher is a creation pur et simple, Bourget has made 
him use the microscope and the scalpel with the steady 
eye and the skillful hand of a literary surgeon—Past Mas- 
ter in the art of carving up his kind. 








For the best results there needs be the longest wait- 
ing. The true harvest is the longest in being reached. 
The failures come first, the success last. The unsatisfac- 
tory is generally soonest seen. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Dead in Australia—Henry Kendall 
‘With Night and Silence in the sobbing rains.” 


“There he lies and sleeps 
From year to year: in soft Australian nights 
And through the furnaced noons, and in the times 
Of wind and wet! Yet never mourner comes 
To drop upon that grave the Christian's tear, 
Or pluck the foul dank weeds of Death away. 


‘But while the English Autumn filled her lap 

With faded gold, and while the reapers cooled 
Their flame-red faces in the clover grass, 

They looked for him at home; and when the frost 
Had made a silence in the morning lanes, 

And cooped the farmers by December fires, 

They looked for him at home; and through the days 
Which brought about the million-colored spring 
With moon-like splendors in the garden plots, 
They looked for him at home. From sun to sun 
They waited. Season after season went, 

And Memory wept upon the lonely moors, 

And Hope grew voiceless, and the watchers passed, 
Like shadows, one by one away.” 


What My Lover Said—Homer Greene 

By the merest chance, in the twilight gloom, 

In the orchard path he met me; 
In the tall, wet grass, with its faint perfume, 
And I tried to pass, but he made no room, 

Oh I[ tried, but he would not let me. 
So I stood and blushed till the grass grew red, 

With my face bent down above it, 
While he took my hand as he whispering said— 
(How the clover lifted each pink, sweetyhead, 
To listen to all that my lover said ; 

Oh, the clover in bloom, I love it!) 


In the high wet grass went the path to hide, 
And the low, wet leaves hung over ; 

But I could not pass upon either side, 

For I found myself, when I vainly tried, 
In the arms of my steadfast lover. 

And he held me there and he raised my head, 
While he closed the path before me, 

And he looked down into my eyes and said— 


(How the leaves bent down from the boughs o’er head, 


To listen to all that my lover said, 
Oh, the leaves hanging lowly o’er me !) 


Had he moved aside but a little way, 
I could surely then have passed him; 
And he knew I never could wish to stay, 
And would not have heard what he had to say, 
Could I only aside have cast him. 
It was almost dark, and the moments sped, 
And the searching night wind found us, 
But he drew me nearer and softly said— 
(How the pure, sweet wind grew still, instead, 
To listen to all that my lover said ; 
Oh, the whispering wind around us !) 


I am sure he knew when he held me fast, 
That I must be all unwilling ; 
For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 
As the night was come with its dew, at last, 
And the sky with its stars was filling. 
But he clasped me close when I would have fled, 
And he made me hear his story, 
And his soul came out from his lips and said— 
(How the stars crept out where the white moon led, 
To listen to all that my lover said ; 
Oh, the moon and the stars in glory !) 


I know that the grass and the leaves will not tell, 
And I'm sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry my secrets so safely and well 
That no being shall ever discover 
One word of the many that rapidly fell 
From the soul-speaking lips of my lover ; 
And the moon and the stars that looked over 
Shall never reveal what a fairy-like spell 
They wove round about us that night in the dell, 
In the path through the dew-laden clover, 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell 
As they fell from the lips of my lover. 


Tides—Fulius Dexter—Mail and Express 
In my innermost soul is a deep, deep sea, 
Never furrowed by stately ships ; 
Where many a pleasure, many a pain, 
In their shotted shrouds for ages have lain 
Where the sea-gull never dips. 


There are tides to this sea which ebb and shift 
At the wave of Memory’s hand ; 
And I would I could close my eyes to the drift, 
The waves with their cruel fingers lift, 
And leave, in their flow, on the sand! 


There are memories, buried fathoms deep, 
Lying, all bare, on the beach ; 
There are withered flowers I thought I had hurled 
To the uttermost depths of that sunless world, 
Where the plummet could never reach, 


There are bundles of letters, tied with blue, 
Throbbing a faint perfume 

Of love which the water could never drown, 

Though it plunged their sunny sweetness down 
To a drear and flowerless tomb. 


And the surges which break on that Lethean reach 
Leave the sea-weed writhing there ; 
But the sea-weed that strands on that lonely shore— 
Sad flotsam from the nevermore— 
Is wavy and brown—like hair. 
at * 7 « * * 


Would God that the croon of this sea might cease ; 
That its billows might sing instead ; 

That its tides might sleep forever ;—or yet, 

From its sobbing caverns of dull regret, 
The sea might give up its dead ! 


After the Wedding— William L. Keese 
All alone in my room at last— 
I wonder how far they have traveled now ; 
They'll be very far when the night is past— 
And so would I, if I knew but how. 
How lovely she looked in her wreath and dress, 
She is queenlier far than the village girls ; 
There were roses, too, in her wreath, I guess 
*Twas they made the crimson among her curls. 
She is good as beautiful, too, they say, 
Her heart is gentle as any dove’s ; 
She'll be all that she can to him always— 
(Dear, I am tearing my new white gloves !) 
How calm she is with her saint-like face, 
Her eyes are violet-—mine are blue— 
(How careless | am With my mother’s lace !) 
Her hands are white, and softer, too. 
They've gone to the city beyond the hill, 
They must never come back to this place again; 
I’m almost afraid to be here so still— 
I wish it would thunder and lighten and rain. 
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Oh, no! for some may not be abed ; 
Some few, perhaps, may be out to-night; 

I hope that the moon may come out instead, 
And heaven be starry and earth be light. 

It's only a summer since she’s been here, 
It's been my home for seventeen years ; 

But her name is a testament, far and near, 
And the poor have embalmed it in priceless tears. 

I remember the day when another came— 
(There, at last I've tied my hair!) 

Her curls and mine are nearly the same, 
But hers are longer and mine less fair. 

They're going across the sea, I know ; 
Across the ocean—will that be far? 

(Did I have my comb a moment ago? 

I seem to forget where my things all are.) 
When ships are wrecked do people drown ? 
Is there never a boat to save the crew ? 

Poor ships! If ever my ship goes down 
I'll want a grave in the ocean, too. 
Good-night, good-night! It is striking one. 
Good-night to bride and good-night to groom ! 
The light of my candle is almost done— 


(How I wish that my bed were in my mother’s room.) 


How calm it looks in the midnight shade! 
Those curtains were hung there clean to-day ; 
They're almost too white for me, I’m afraid— 
Perhaps I may be soon as white as they. 
Dark—all dark—for the light is dead ; 
Father in Heaven, may I have rest! 
One hour of sleep for my aching head— 
For this aching heart in my poor, poor breast. 
For his sweet sake do I kneel and pray: 
O God ! protect him from every ill, 
And make her worthier every day— 
The older, the purer, the lovelier still. 
(There, I knew I was going to cry !) 
I have kept the tears in my soul too long. 
Oh, let me say it, or I shall die! 
As heaven is witness I mean no wrong. 
He never shall hear from this secret room 
He never shall know in the after years 
How seventeen summers of happy bloom 
Fell dead one night in a moment of tears. 
I love him more than she understands, 
For him I loaded my soul with truth; 
For him I am kneeling with outstretched hands 
To lay at his feet my shattered youth, 
I love, I adore him just the same, 
More than father, or mother, or life; 
My hope of hopes to bear his name, 
My heaven of heavens to be his wife. 
His wife! Oh, name that the angels breathe, 
Let it not crimson my cheek with shame ! 
It is her name, her word to wreathe 
In the princely heart from whose blood it came, 
Oh, hush! Again I behold them stand, 
As they stood to-night, by the chancel wall ; 
I see him take her white-gloved hand, 
I hear his voice in a whisper fall, 
I see the minister’s silver hair, 
I see them kneel at the altar-stone; 
I see them rise when the prayer is o’er— 
He has taken their hands and made them one. 
The fathers and mothers are standing near, 
The friends are pressing to kiss the bride— 
One of those kisses had birthplace here, 
The dew of her lips is not yet dried. 
His lips have touched hers before to-night— 
Then I have a grain of his to keep; 
This midnight darkness is flecked with light, 
Some angel is singing my soul to sleep. 
He knows full well why many a knave 
So close to his lady's lips should swim ; 
God only knows that the kiss I gave 
Was set in her mouth to give to him. 
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Alone—Robert F. Burdette—Brooklyn Eagle 
Since she went home— 
The evening shadows linger longer here, 
The winter days fill so much of the year, 
And even summer winds are chill and drear 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The robin’s nest has touched a minor strain, 
The old glad songs breathe but a sad refrain, 
And laughter sobs with hidden, bitter pain 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
How still the empty rooms her presence blessed, 
Untouched the pillows that her dear head pressed ; 
My lonely heart hath nowhere for its rest 

Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The long, long days have crept away like years, 
The sunlight has been dimmed with doubts and fears, 
And the dark nights have rained in lonely tears 

Since she went home. 


Rain in the Heart—Courier Fournal 
**Into each life some rain must fall.” 
If this were all—Oh ! if this were all, 
That into each life some rain must fall. 
There were fainter sobs in the poet’s rhymes, 
There were fewer wrecks on the shore of time. 


But tempests of woe pass over the soul— 
Such winds of anguish we cannot control; 
And shock after shock we are called to bear, 
Till the lips are white with the heart's despair. 


The shores of time with wrecks are strewn, 
Unto the ear comes ever a moan ; 

Wrecks of hopes that set sail with glee, 
Wrecks of love, sinking silently. 


Many are hid from the human eye, 

Only God knoweth how deep they lie ; 

Only God heard when arose the cry, 
“Help me to bear, Oh, help me to die,” 


So She Refused Him—Boston Transcript 
Last night, within the little curtained room 
Where the gay music sounded faintly clear, 
And silver lights came stealing through the gloom, 
You told the tale that women love to hear; 
You told it well, with firm hands clasping mine, 
And deep eyes glowing with a tender light. 
Mere acting? But your prayer was half divine 
Last night, last night. 


Ah, you had much to offer; wealth enough 
To gild the future, and a path of ease 
For one whose way is somewhat dark and rough; 
New friends—life calm as summer seas, 
And something (was it love ?) to keep us true 
And make us precious in each other's sight— 
Ah, then indeed my heart's resolve I knew! 
Last night, last night. 


Let the world go, with all its dross and pelf ! 
Only for one, like Portia, could I say, 

**I would be trebled twenty times myself ;” 
Only for one, and he is far away; 

His voice came back to me, distinct and dear, 
And thrilled me with the pain of lost delight, 

The present faded, but the past was clear, 

Last night, last night. 


If others answered, as I answered then, 

We would hear less, perchance, of blighted lives ; 
There would be truer women, nobler men, 

And fewer dreary homes and faithless wives. 
Because I could not give you all my best, 

I gave you nothing. Judge me—was I right? 
You may thank heaven, that I stood the test 

Last night, last night. 
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HEROES AND HISTORY—DISCUSSING MILITARY GENIUS* 





As nations have been destroyed by individuals, so, too, 
they have been created by individuals. How, then, can 
it be said that all the great political and national revolu- 
tions of the world are the direct outcome of natural laws? 
Into every phase of history the sheer ability, will, force of 
character, the very idiosyncrasies of individuals, and above 
all other things, the military genius of great commanders 
or rulers, enter very largely as factors for good or evil. 





Should we ever have had the Crusades, had Peter the 
Hermit never been born? And in that case how different 
would have been the history of European civilization ! 
What an influence Holland has exercised upon the world, 
and yet, if the sickly, prematurely born William of Orange 
had died of the virulent smallpox with which he was at- 
tacked in early life, or had John Churchill died of fever in 
Tangier, there can be little doubt that Holland would have 
followed the fate which then overtook Alsace and Lorraine, 
and, like them, it must have become in time essentially 
French in feeling and an integral part of France. If Well- 
ington in early life had accepted the small post in the Irish 
excise which his family pressed him to take, or after Ta- 
lavera, had he resigned his command in disgust with the 
interferences of ministers, as ignorant of war as he was of 
theology, Napoleon would, in all human probability, have 
died in peace and triumph at the Tuileries. After Sir 
John Moore’s death, there was no English general save 
Wellington. In the same way, a hundred years before, 
Marlborough was our only commander who was fit to cope 
with Villars and the other Marshals of France of that time. 
In Anne’s reign, the grand alliance, which may be said to 
have saved European liberty, could have only been kept 
together by the tact and military genius of Marlborough. 
It was his great ability in the field that secured the inde- 
pendence of Holland, that saved Europe from the grasp 
of the great French king, as she was saved a century later 
from the tyranny of the great Corsican by another illustri- 
ous British soldier of whom we may be proud. 





That in two such remarkable epochs of the world’s his- 
tory, peace and liberty were secured to all Europe by two 
of England’s most renowned soldiers, two of her very 
greatest sons, would indeed be a proud remembrance for 
every British’ subject, were it not for the comparison be- 
tween the position we then occupied in the world, and that 
to which a sickly and pharisaical philanthropy has since 
reduced us.. Then we were the acknowledged mistress of 
the seas, and our recognized military strength gave us a 
power and influence in the world which, while it was grati- 
fying to our pride, helped largely toward the creation of 
this wide empire of ours, and conduced greatly to the good 
and welfare of mankind. The torrent of anarchical de- 
mocracy lately let loose upon England is undermining, and 
must eventually destroy that fabric of military and naval 
strength upon which our stability as a nation rests. With 
its destruction hundreds of millions of money, now invested 
in British enterprises, will be removed to some country 
with an executive government strong enough to maintain 
order and secure the rights of property at home, and strong 
enough, in a military sense, to hold its own against all 
foreign aggression. Our recent naval maneuvers will cer- 
tainly cause all Europe to question our naval strength, 
even if they do not open the sleepy eyes of our own elector- 





* Lord Wolseley, in Fortnightly Review. 


ate to the disagreeable truths long known and patent to 
every one not on the “ front benches.” 





In many professions and callings genius pure and simple 
may command success, but genius alone does not make 
the great commander. When the cares and responsibility 
in war are conferred upon a man devoid of sound common 
sense, tact, good temper, and good health, simply because 
he can write ably on strategy, or is a first-rate lecturer on 
tactics, the fate of his army will be that of Genius in the 
fable. As I understand the genius possessed by the Mar!l- 
boroughs and Napoleons of all ages, it is composed of a 
greater variety of talents and of natural gifts than that 
which has made men great and renowned in any other walk 
of life. Military genius in its highest sense is a combination 
of many qualities and powers. A man may shine as an 
eminent military historian, and yet be wanting in some of 
the. simple attributes without which no man can even be a 
good private soldier. In fact, he need not be a soldier at 
all. Mr. Kinglake and Thomas Carlyle have shown genius 
in describing actions in which they had no share, Sir 
William Napier, though a soldier, made his type of genius 
most felt as a military historian. Jomini, the greatest of 
writers on tactics, held no independent command in war. 


Field Marshal von Moltke’s character is so simple and 
winning, and his military genius of such a high order, that 
it is most probable he would have become a great leader 
of men in the field had any such command ever devolved 
upon him. At the same time it is quite possible that 
even Moltke does not possess the qualities which made 
the “Tenth Legion” love Czsar, and which made the 
Roman one of the few great leaders of armies whom the 
world has ever known. Great coolness of head and stern- 
ness of nerve are required by the general whose exclusive 
role in the field is to keep several large armies in motion, 
each on its own line, but each and all moving, as the pieces 
on a chess-board, toward one common object. The stern- 
ness—I may say, the relentlessness—of disposition which 
enables such a man to do his daily work unaffected either 
by the all-absorbing joy of success or by the depressing 
influences of passing failures, is a rare gift. But it is quite 
possible that such a strategist, if carried from the safe 
position of army headquarters, and pushed into the midst 
of excitement and of peril, and of all the emotions and 
startling sensations which such a position occasions, might 
then be unable to exercise the quickness of apprehension 
and the soundness of judgment that can alone enable a 
man in that position to duly weigh the circumstances, 
analyze the situation, and come to the right conclusion. 


I would instance Cesar, Hannibal, Marlborough, Napo- 
leon, and Gen. Lee as men who possessed what I regard 
as the highest development of military genius—men who 
combined with the strategic grasp of Von Moltke and the 
calm wisdom and just reasoning power of Wellington, all 
the power of Marshal Bugeaud and of Souwaroff to inflame 
the imagination of their soldiers and impart to them some 
of the fiery spirit of reckless daring which burned within 
their own breasts. The personal magnetism which such 
great men possess so largely, and can without effort impart 
to others, was, I think, wanting in our “Iron Duke.” The 
marvelous magnetic power of the great generous leader 
(Napoleon) over his men was certainly undervalued by 
Wellington. He seems in his mind to have divided his 
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army into gentlemen and common men, placing a great 
unbridged gulf between the two classes. With one or two 
exceptions, he apparently had the very poorest opinion of 
the military capacity of his generals of division, while he 
believed with all his cold heart in the dash, courage, 
endurance, loyalty, and patriotism of his regimental 
officers, the sons of English squires and younger sons of 
what was then called our aristocracy. He seldom, if ever, 
spoke in appreciative terms of those brave soldiers who 
carried him in triumph from Lisbon to Toulouse, and if 
he had any affection for them he never showed it. He 
believed that when restrained by the most rigorously en- 
forced discipline, and led by English gentlemen, they 
were, under him, invincible. But he never hesitated to 
describe them as a collection of ruffians, the blackguards 
of every British parish, the scum of every English town. 
In fact, he was a thorough aristocrat at heart, with all the 
best sentiments, but still with all the prejudices of that 
class. There was no genial sympathy between him and 
his soldiers ; they respected him, and during his later cam- 
paigns they had the most unbounded confidence in his 
military genius, but beyond his own immediate military 
household, with whom he lived on terms of intimacy, no 
one loved him. It is for this reason that I think he will 
never be classed in the same rank of military greatness— 
of real military genius—with the five great leaders named. 





As the highest type of military genius let me take Napo- 
leon. If there be any one rule which may be said to sum 
up the science of strategy and the tactical art, it is that you 
should make your plans and carry them out so as to be 
always superior to your enemy at the point of contact. This 
rule, carried out with the utmost secrecy and celerity of 
movement, may be said to have been the great secret of 
Napoleon’s success. The more one studies that grand 
campaign of 1815 the more is one unwillingly convinced 
that had Napoleon then been physically the man he was at 
Rivoli, he would have defeated Wellington at Waterloo as 
he had just defeated Blucher at Ligny. Napoleon failed 
because at that period of his life he lacked one of those 
qualities which are essential to military’success. He was 
suffering from such terrible physical ailments that the mar- 
velous energy of the past was at times altogether lacking. 





Now let me take Caesar. What few men not soldiers 
realize is that quality which Cesar showed when defeated 
by no fault of his own at Dyrrhachium, or when, after al- 
most all the world had deserted him because of his apparent 
failure in Spain, he changed the history of the world by his 
calm facing of misfortune and his power of using his knowl- 
edge of men and his military skill undisturbed by the 
accidents of fate. It was probably this latter quality that 
Pompey, himself no mean strategist, lacked, and his want 
of steadfastness lost him the empire of the world. Unduly 
elated after Dyrrhachium, he despaired after Pharsalia. 





Let me now take Marlborough. No part of his life per- 
haps more perfectly brings out the varied qualities which 
went to make up the sum of Marlborough’s genius than the 
campaign of Blenheim and the diplomatic labors with the 
States-General which preceded it. The large and states- 
manlike political grasp of the whole situation is easily 
appreciated by the careful reader of his life. But what 
Marlborough was on the field of Blenheim itself, how in 
the moments of apparent ill success and failure his pres- 
ence, by its combined fire and calmness, reanimated the 
wavering and assured the victory—this may be recorded, 
but here, as elsewhere, I believe that not one man in a 
thousand who reads of it realizes at all what it implies. 
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And lastly, let me glance at Gen. Lee. Lee’s strategy 
when he fought in defense of the Southern capital, and 
threatened and finally struck at that of the United States, 
marks him as one of the greatest captains of this or of any 
other age. No man has ever fought an up-hill and a los- 
ing game with greater firmness, or ever displayed a higher 
order of true military genius than he did when in command 
of the Confederate army. The knowledge of his profes- 
sion displayed by Gen. McClellan was considerable, and his 
strategic conceptions were admirable, but he lacked one 
attribute as a general, without which no man can ever 
succeed in war—he was never able to estimate with any 
accuracy the numbers opposed to him. It was the pres- 
ence in Lee of that intuitive genius which McClellan lacked, 
which again and again gave him victory, even when he was 
altogether almost hopelessly outmatched in numbers. 





Small and large armies have each had their day. The 
present age is one of large masses of fairly trained soldiers, 
but it is by no means certain to me that the time may not 
yet come again when all nations will once more resort to 
smal] standing armies of the most highly trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers. We may find that the soldier, to be at 
his best, or to be even thoroughly efficient, will require such 
long and, above all things, such constant training, that an 
army consisting of a people in arms will be impossible. In 
fact, we may find out by and by that a comparatively small 
standing army of carefully selected men, the flower of the 
nation, highly skilled in all manly exercises, in all military 
arts, and kept in a constant state of perfect training, is a 
more effective weapon for fighting purposes than the slow- 
moving and more or less unwieldy armies of the present 
day. It is only by a deep study of military history, of the 
military arts and sciences in all their phases, that the 
heaven-born genius can be converted into the successful 
commander. Not even Jomini was more thoroughly con- 
versant with all the great campaigns of Czsar, Hannibal, 
Terenne, Marlborough, and Frederick the Great than Na- 
poleon was. Yet what is the lesson that the history of the 
American war teaches us? All those whose names will be 
forever remembered in connection with it by the English- 
speaking race throughout the world were educated soldiers. 
Lee and Grant, Stonewall Jackson, Sherman, McClellan, 
Sheridan, Longstreet, Johnston, Hill, and a host of others, 
whose names are and will long be household words in their 
own States, were all graduates of the Academy at West 
Point, that most excellent of military colleges. © 





Hebrew Thoughts: Do not live near a pious fool. If the 
fox is king, bow before him. A miser is as wicked as an 
idolator. Teach thy tongue to say, “I do not know.” 
Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend has a 
friend ; be discreet. Despise no man and deem nothing 
impossible ; every man has his hour and everything its 
place. To pray loudly is not a necessity of devotion ; when 
we pray we must direct our heart toward Heaven. He or 
she who gives charity becomes blest, or, as it is written : 
“A beneficent soul will be abundantly blest.”” There are 
three crowns—of the Law, the Priesthood and the King- 
ship ; but the crown of a good name is greater than them 
all. Though it is not incumbent upon thee to complete 
the work, thou must not therefore cease from pursuing it. 
If the work is great, great will be thy reward, and thy 
Master is faithful in His payments. Forget other people’s 
faults by remembering your own. Prosperity is no just 
scale; adversity is the only balance to weigh friends. 
Words are spiritual forces, angels of blessing or of cursing ; 
Unuttered, we control them ; uttered, they control us. 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 





The Artful Widow—" A Victim"—Town Topics 

Women don’t like widows. I say women, because the 
widow for the time being is set outside the pale of woman- 
hood. She is a widow, and as such is regarded by the 
women as a sort of predatory monster, with reprehensible 
ways and prehensible fingers. ‘The widow is an intruder 
and interloper, and has no business to exist. She should 
follow the example of her more considerate sisters who 
burn themselves on the husband’s funeral pyre, instead of 
letting herself go around lighting other quenchless flames 
in other places. A wife or a rosebud may spend time and 
money in enhancing their beauty, and may be as beautiful 
as shining stars and as unapproachable ; but in spite of 
their wit, grace, talents, or virtues (and they may have a host 
of devoted admirers), let a widow appear, and lo! they are 
deserted so suddenly and utterly that it makes them giddy. 
It doesn’t matter whether she is young or old, pretty or 
ugly, rich or poor. The widow captures the pancakes. 
Why is this thus? What is the secret of this occult power 
over masculinity ? I can pick out a widow at the first 
glance in any assemblage by the crowd of eager men who 
cluster around her, just like the strange dogs that sat 
around my piazza when my poor little Flora sat in the 
window, and by the way, Flora was a widow, too. Who 
knows how many errant dogs had left their legitimate 
spouses just to hang around that front window ? And that 
is just where the truth of the matter lies. No young girl 
nor honored spouse gets a second glance from the most 
devoted admirer, as long as the perfume peculiar to wid- 
owhood hangs heavy in the air. I think it is called bella- 
donna nightshade. What a meek and solemn, yet tender 
expression, comes into a man’s eye when he beholds a 
widow. I say eye, because you seldom see but one of 
them at such a time; the other is generally veiled by a 
compassionate wink. How anxious he is to console her 
for her terrible loss. Perhaps she has lost a husband as 
noble and adorable as himself, and he feels such a burst 
of tender sympathy, that all his tenderest sentiments rise 
in a body and nearly carry him away. How attentive and 
desirous of proving that he knows all that she lacks, and is 
prepared to supply, as far as his other obligations will per- 
mit him, that which she has lost. At a ball he offers his 
arm in another manner than that he would show to a young 
girl; more gentle, more kind, and as if he would convey the 
very superfluous information that he is on hand, ready to fill 
the breach and take the position that his poor widow's “ de- 
parted” left an aching void. There are several kinds of 
widows, each and all abominable after their kind ; but the 
worst of all is the old and frisky widow. She it is that 
visits young wives and breaks up homes. She it is that 
knoweth no law and breaketh all statutes, to say nothing 
of the commandments. Next to her comes the religious 
widow, the heart-broken saint who keeps her eyes lifted 
upward on higher things, so that she shall not know what 
the rest of her is about. She it is who visits the pastor for 
consolation, because it is part of his business to administer 
it, and he probably does with extreme unction, and actua- 
ted by the spirit of love. Yes. Then there is the “ pat- 
ron of arts and genius” widow. She is generally rich and 
a leader in society, and so attracts all the lions, and holds 
them, too, by virtue of her widowhood as much as by her 
wealth and high social position. Is there a noble “ dook,” 
or high and mighty “ markus ” from foreign lands on his way 
to this country ? If there is he is sure to revolve through 


space and gravitate to her house. It is true that it is 
pleasanter for many of these noble gentlemen to visit in a 
house where there is no husband to kick them out, and 
probably they know it, though the widow herself is the 
great attraction. Mrs. Paran Stevens is not a young girl 
any longer, and I doubt if she was ever very remarkable 
for anything except her kindness of heart and lavish hos- 
pitality, but let her to-day enter a room where there are 
two hundred of the prettiest rosebuds of society, and not 
one of them would receive a second compliment. The 
widow would have the call. It is the same way with Mrs. 
Hicks-Lord. A cluster of men, as thick as at a political 
gathering, each with a bitter wish in his heart to deal foully 
with the rest, would surround her—men of all stations and 
ages and conditions of life. The trail of the widow lays 
over them all. And there was Mrs. Hamersly captured a 
real live duke, with all the delicious scandals attached to his 
title, in spite of all the young girls, though, to be sure, the 
young society girls are not so very backward either. There 
is Mrs. Frank Leslie. You would have to climb a step- 
ladder to see her, for she is always surrounded by a crowd 
at least twenty feet thick, all of the men composing it con- 
sumed with passion and anxious to console. Look at 
Amelia Rives’s widow! What a head that young writer 
must have! She could not have written better had she 
been a widow herself, with all the experience of life she 
would have had. That shows where it comes in to be intel- 
lectual and live in the realms of imagination, for, though 
Zola’ tells us that we must live in the reality to write in a 
materialistic vein, here is a young girl who only imagines 
things, and yet has given us a very material result, and that 
result—a widow. There are many widows now in society, 
and at the rate some of the young married men are going 
on, there will doubtless be a new crop very soon. 
A Clever Defense of Gossipf—The Spectator 

Englishmen, and still more Englishwomen, are by habit 
so didactic, so much given to utter thoughts graver than 
their real opinions, that to find the head of a great female 
college defending gossip comes on one with a shock of sur- 
prise. It is as if one had stumbled in a copy book over 
the text, under the letter “C,’’ “ Chat is the current coin 
of conversational capital.’”’ Miss Gladstone, however, the 
principal of North Hall, Newnham, evidently intended to 
do it when she related her little story of the Newnham 
students’ debate. The subject set for discussion in the 
debating society was whether life was worth living without 
gossip; and the girls, after an animated controversy, 
decided almost unanimously that it was not. Miss Glad- 
stone, speaking to the Association for Promoting the Edu- 
cation of Girls in Wales, smilingly defended their vote, and, 
in spite of the nearly universal opinion of social moralists, 
we incline to suspect that she was right. Certainly she 
was, if by “gossip” we are to understand the pleasant 
chat which is one of its many meanings. Easy conversa- 
tion, sprinkled with allusions to persons yet not confined to 
personalities, is one of the intellectual enjoyments possible 
only to those who live under and share in a developed 
civilization. It is deliberation made piquant by brevity of 
speech and by an underlying knowledge assumed on all 
hands, which of itself indicates at once the cultivation and 
the equality of the talkers. The uneducated never gossip 
in this sense, they only narrate and argue; nor do those 
whose mental interests are confined to a very narrow circle. 
To gossip well requires, indeed, a certain quickness of 
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mind, a widish range of knowledge, however superficial, 
and a degree of tolerance for opposed opinions which is, if 
not impartiality, a very good substitute for it. No one 
whose mind creaks as it opens, by no means a rare peculi- 
arity even with the able, can gossip pleasantly ; nor can 
any one who is by nature intolerant of opposition. They 
say, for instance, we know not how truly, that rural Ameri- 
cans, the men at least, never gossip in this way, and dislike 
those who do, just as English country folk dislike those 
who indulge in badinage. The quickness of the give and 
take worries them with that sense of their own incompetence 
to keep up with it which once made an eminent bishop 
rebuke a jester with a discourse gently condoning “ nimble- 
mindedness.” Such gossip frequently instructs, if only by 
compelling the speakers to reduce their thoughts to simple 
words and see how they look then, and it always lightens 
the mental atmosphere, making the mind feel freer, as the 
body feels in a rowing or cricketing dress. Discussion in 
undress—and that is what Miss Gladstone meant by 
gossip—is, in fact, a mental stimulant, the healthier for its 
comparative freedom from mental alcohol. It is not very 
nourishing, perhaps, but neither is tea; yet the taste for 
tea, especially a taste that can distinguish qualities, is a 
sure sign of an unvitiated palate. It was of a master of gos- 
sip rather than of an intellectual talker that a lady declared 
she liked him exceedingly, but would never marry him. 
“ It would,” she said, “ be like drinking fine coffee all day.” 
That is, perhaps, its truest analogue in the material world, 
and fine coffee is not only a pleasant, but in certain states 
of the body, particularly when it is a little worn out or 
chilled to helplessness, truly a most beneficial thing. 
The Mystery of a Flat—New York World 

A mysterious and pathetic auction sale took place in 
New York the other day in an uptown flat. It had evi- 
dently been occupied by a woman, young, beautiful and 
refined, and she had gone out of it without removing even 
her rings that lay in the jewel stand on the dainty dressing- 
table. Everything was sold unreservedly. A piano with 
a pile of songs and sheet after sheet of classical music. A 
library containing all the best of the modern authors, and 
many whom the verdict of the ages have consecrated ; 
books finely bound and artistically illustrated, showing that 
the reader liked to have her mental food served up on dainty 
dishes. Pictures that, while they were not perhaps very 
costly, showed the owner knew the best and appreciated 
it. Bric-4-brac of all sorts and well selected. A table 
service consisting of napery like satin, and china showing 
the best of the Wedgwood, Sévres, and Worcester manu- 
factures. And wearing apparel dainty enough for a prin- 
Tiny satin slippers, five-and-a-half gloves, stockings 
like silk cobwebs, and handkerchiefs as fine. Eastern 
shawls, delicate lace-trimmed lingerie—all the beautiful 
things with which a high-bred and luxurious woman sur- 
rounds herself. Apparently no selections had been made, 
nothing kept back, and the woman had walked away 
beyond a doubt with nothing but the clothes she, wore. 
The auctioneer said briefly in answer to all interrogations, 
that the owner had suddenly determined to go into a con- 
vent, and had directed that the entire contents of the fiat 
be disposed of for the benefit of the institution she had 
entered. It was plain that the tragedy of a life lay behind 
it, but what it was, the details of it, will never be known. 

Various Types and Codes of Beauty—London Standard 

Various, indeed, are the opinions held by a wide diver- 
sity of races regarding their beauties, though it is often 
difficult for people bred under another sky to share their 
enthusiasm. The Circassian women, who have a sort of 
conventional reputation for loveliness, are affirmed by 
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those who know them best to be far from worthy of their 
celebrity. Short legs, glaring red hair, faces so long and 
narrow that their heads seem to have been squeezed be- 
tween two boards and flattened, noses out of proportion to 
the rest of the features, and complexions of a dull lead- 
like hue, scarcely constitute beauty according to our stan- 
dard. The Moors and the Tunisian Jews regard corpu- 
lence as absolutely essential to beauty, and the inmates of 
rich men’s harems are stuffed with nutritious food, like 
Strasbourg geese for the market. The Chinese poets sing 
of deformed feet as “golden lilies,” and the rocking of 
their women in attempting to walk as the “ waving of a 
willow.” Other races have equally odd ideas of what con- 
stitutes loveliness, for they “improve” their persons by 
flattening their foreheads, tattooing their skins, cutting off 
their fingers, filing their teeth or dyeing them black, blue 
or tartan, painting their bodies, slitting their ears, com- 
pressing their waists, putting stones, bone or metal through 
their lips, cheeks, or ears, and in a dozen other ways try- 
ing to enhance the poor ’prentice work of nature. A Fela- 
tah lady dyes her hands and feet with hennah, stains her 
teeth alternately blue, yellow and purple, one here and 
there being left of its natural color, pencils her eyelids 
with sulphuret of antimony, and dyes her locks with indi- 
go. The Hydah woman inserts a plug of wood or ivory 
through her lower lip until it represents the hideous ap- 
pearance of a fleshy shelf over her chin. A Chinese ora 
Siamese lady cultivates long nails. A Hottentot belle can- 
not get her nose flat enough, or a Persian beauty hers high 
enough. On the northwest coast of America no reproach 
is more bitter than for one Indian girl to tell another that 
“ your mother was too lazy to flatten your head.” Tattoo- 
ing is almost universal among half-civilized or savage 
races ; in New Zealand the Maori women, before they began 
to imbibe European prejudices, even tattooed their lips, 
lest they should have the reproach of being red. Some 
races slit their ears until they hang in loops on their shoul- 
ders. Others insert huge rings and other ornaments 
through the cartilage of their noses. The Louisiade 
Islanders regard the lid of a sardine box as a particularly 
neat piece of jewelry ; and even European women have 
not yet ceased to suspend bits of stone and metal through 
the lobes of their ears. There is, in truth, no possibility 
of arriving at any standard of beauty, the “ points” of 
which would not do injustice to some of the competitors. 
Even among the whites, there are various ideas of what 
constitutes good looks. Like manners and morals, beauty 
is very much a matter of sky. Just as an Indian told a 
traveler what a comfort his son was to him, because “ he 
could steal more horses than any boy of his age,” so a 
Western frontiersman assured a visitor that his daughter 
was the “finest” girl in the settlement, for she could 
“heft a barrel of pork, and lick her weight in wild cats.” 
The Ways of New York Women—The Graphic 

It is not generally known that New York women are 
possessed of an unfair advantage over their male competi- 
tors in society. Supposing for a moment that the young 
man and the young woman are equally well versed in the 
questions of the day when their education is supposed to be 
finished. They leave school, and it is not commonly 
known that the young woman is afforded special facilities 
after she has made her début in the fashionable world for 
following up her studies. There are several clever women 
in New York who make a circuit of the houses of promi- 
nent society people during the week and in the drawing- 
rooms meet a class or club of women belonging to society 
and lecture to them for an hour or an hour and a half on 
topics of the day. The method of this lecturer is to take 
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up the subjects which are occupying space and attention 
in the newspapers and to explain and elucidate them in 
such a way that the facts involved and their relations to 
each other are readily apprehended even by the most care- 
less mind. Home Rule, Gladstone’s policy, the Mills 
Tariff bill, the Interstate Commerce law, the Boulanger 
movement in France, Matthew Amold’s Nineteenth Cen- 
tury article on “America,” the opening of the Salon in 
Paris and similar subjects relating to art, to literature, 
society or politics are taken up one after another and the 
exact situation and significance briefly and clearly ex- 
plained. In short, these teachers give a practical answer 
to such eager applicants as those who in less favored cir- 
cumstances in life apply to the newspapers who run a 
column headed “Answers to Correspondents,” and who 
want to learn how to talk fluently and agreeably in the 
drawing room or at the dinner table. It is a matter of no 
wonder therefore that when these elaborately coached 
society women, who have absorbed information respecting 
all questions of public concern in the same highly con- 
densed form in which they take their physical nourish- 
ment (for beef tea, soft-boiled eggs and calves’-foot jelly 
are favorite viands), are able when they meet distinguished 
foreigners to converse with them in so prompt and glib and 
entertaining a fashion that the foreigners are left in a con- 
dition of helpless bewilderment and dumb astonishment. 


Statistics of the Divorced—Chicago Tribune 

What becomes of divorced women? A vast field of 
unexplored territory is opened by the question. Just as 
mules are supposed to seek for their death some spot 
where no eye can behold them, so divorced women, once 
divorced, are believed to withdraw to some mysterious 
limbo in which the rest of their lives is spent unobserved. 
But the Tribune has been at the pains of collecting statis- 
tics about them, and it finds that they can accurately be 
divided into the four following classes : 


CLASS I. 

EMAITION WHR & YEE. ....0.. co sccccccevccesscccscces 75 per cent. 
CLASS II 

WINE TOPE CREP. 065.5 dsc ce cccdcrsecesesesvcesees IO per cent. 
CLASS III. 

POE SO OV WIR. os ic ccccectesesovsessceresevascs IO per cent. 
CLASS IV. 

TOOOE CO MONE. oo oon cosets ccisviesecrewseesoves ves 5 per cent. 


These figures have been compiled from a comparison of 
the divorce lists with the marriage registers; from the 
statements of judges, justices of the peace, clergymen, 
lawyers, and court officials, and from personal inquiry 
among those who have been divorced. They can be 
accepted as fairly and substantially correct. 


Lunching With a Man—New York World 

One of these worn-out creatures was discovered at 
the next table with a young man. “I’m not a bit 
hungry,” she said. “I am sure I don’t want a thing 
more than a cup of coffee! Really, I don’t! No; 
upon my word I can’t eat a thing!” That was the way 
she began, but any one to have seen the eager reading she 
gave to the dinner card and the years she was older than 
the luckless young swain she had with her, could have told 
beforehand how it was going. First, she said, she would 
try a few Little Neck clams. This at the lad’s suggestion. 
Next she had some green turtle soup. The soup was his 
idea, the green turtle hers. The next concession she taade 
to her absent appetite was steamed clams. With clams, 
steam or butter sauce, the poor young man had absolutely 
nothing todo. He would probably have refused to sacri- 
fice himself by eating them but he was surely deep in the 
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toils, for he dipped and ate and held his peace. When the 
clams were dismissed it was to be noticed that the young 
man looked at the benediction end of the dinner-card, 
Did the young woman? Not a bit of it. Scalloped 
chicken, with hashed brown potatoes, lobster salad and 
two chocolate éclairs, were destined to pass before his 
agonized eyes and even wend their way to his weak mascu- 
line stomach before a halt was called and the girl with the 
delicate appetite had proven her lack. As they sauntered 
out, brushing the crumbs from their laps as they went, 
there was a look of mingled relief and awe upon his face. 
“Don’t you think watermelon is nice?” said the maid, 
with a determined air of nonchalance, as if she were say- 
ing, “Of course I couldn't have eaten it!” If you'll 
believe it, even this callow youth, who had been in this 
woman's hands nothing more than a plastic membrane, 
utterly ignored her remark. Could it be—he had had 
enough! Such restaurants have long succeeded and 
probably will continue to do so, but it is without a doubt 
at Purssell’s that women have the most fun for their shilling. 
The novice enters the door of this shop in wonder. Before 
her eyes a woman, warm and out of breath, hops in, 
clutches a plate and a fork, rushes off to the other counter 
and comes back with an éclair, a bun, a cheese cake and a 
couple of tarts heaped upon her plate. With these she 
seats herself on a high stool and orders a cup of chocolate 
and a portion of ice-cream. These arranged before her, 
with one hand she gathers in a platter of pickles which the 
wily Emile keeps for ladies who now and again let him see 
the shine of a nickel, and begins her feast. Now bun, 
now pickle, now chocolate and now ice-cream ; this deli- 
cate woman is in the midst of what is, without doubt, the 
average woman’s ideal luncheon. As a witty Boston man 
said one day to a gourmand as he saw him stirring up a 
heathenish muss of red pepper and other trifles “ Friends 
are kindly requested not to send flowers.” 


One of Winsome Woman's Ways—wN. Y. Truth 


An observing man has remarked that merely to glance 
at a pretty woman is to cause her to moisten her lips with 
a sort of nervous rapidity, and the reason for this action is 
causing no little discussion among his fellow-men. “ Glance, 
however casually, in a car or in a place of amusement at a 
lady,” volunteered one man, “ and note how promptly her 
tongue moistens her red lips.” The masculine verdict is 
that the action is a bit of vanity ; an endeavor to enhance 
the color of the lips; but the masculine verdict is wrong, 
and the action is merely a burst of irritability at the stare. 


Female “ Planning" —Boston Courier 


The female mind is largely given to superstitions and its 
ways are past finding out ; but perhaps none of its eccen- 
tricities are more remarkable than its reverence for that 
mysterious process which it calls “ planning.” It is possible 
that when a woman plans a thing, as she says, she really 
makes an inviolable vow to some dread infernal deity whose 
malicious hatred would pursue should she ever venture to 
disregard the pledge she has made; since there seems to 
be no other theory upon which it is possible to under- 
stand why she will submit to inconvenience, discomfort or 
even disaster for the sake of carrying out a project simply 
because she has planned it. When a woman is found to 
be following a course of action in despite of all reason, 
expediency and common sense, it is usually safe to decide 
that if she were asked why she does so, the answer would 
be : “ Well, you know I had planned it.” A few instances 
will illustrate what is meant. We saw a young lady the 
other day coming home in a drenched and drabbled condi- 
tion after a day’s shopping in a dreadful rain. When asked 
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why she had chosen this particular day she acknowledged 
that another would have done as well, but she added, with the 
air of one who settles everything by advancing an unanswer- 
able argument, “ But then I had planned to go to-day.” 
Another woman laid out in her mind a scheme of attend- 
ing a garden party in a new gown to be procured for the 
occasion, although she was at the time much out of health. 
She obtained the materials for the dress, made an appoint- 
ment with the dressmaker and accepted the invitation which 
she had received. Her husband remonstrated, her physi- 
cian positively forbade her making the attempt; but she 
persevered up to the point of falling in a dead faint under 
the hands of the dressmaker, while trying on her gown. The 
disappointment of missing the féte seemed to trouble her 
very little, but she was deeply afflicted to have failed in 
carrying out her plan. “I had it all planned out,” she said 
pathetically, “and I went till I dropped.” Of course she 
was assured that nothing more could have been expected, 
though why it was necessary to proceed to such extremities 
in a matter about which she really cared so little remains 
an inscrutable mystery. It is perfectly idle to remonstrate 
or to reason with a woman who has come under the influ- 
ence of the mysterious fetich of “planning.” She is no 
longer responsible for her actions, but is swayed by the 
power of the superstition too highly to be withstood. When 
once the seal of inner approbation, the oath before the 
inner deities of the feminine mind, has been placed on any 
project, however trifling, no considerations have weight to 
restrain a woman from following it. She will go 
‘* Through bush, through brake, 
Through flood, through fire ;” 
and when a woman once says she has “planned” a thing 
it is just as well to give her her head at once, and abandon 
all hope of stopping her, unless one is prepared to go to the 
awful extent of the strait-jacket and the padded cell. 
The Late-Modern Craze—New York Tribune 

There is a new craze this fall. It is a craze for what is 
newest instead of what is oldest in household furniture, 
bric-a-brac and related articles. Those who are the 
victims of this craze do not go up and down’ the city 
attending auctions and haunting second-hand shops in 
search of claw-footed tables, high-shouldered clocks, 
snuffers, spinning wheels, china, decanters, mirrors—all 
warranted to be antiques or the money refunded. No. 
None of these things move them. The fact is that they 
have renounced the old and have flown for relief to the 
contemporaneous. The newer a thing is the better they 
like it. Unless, for instance, a piece of furniture is so 
fresh from the manufacturer that the varnish is still a trifle 
sticky it fails to attract them. They call themselves The 
Society for the Promotion of the New ; they have adopted 
as their motto “ Say not that the former times were better 
than these”; and they have chosen Mr. Veneering as 
their patron saint. Our readers will recall Dickens’s 
vivid description of the Veneering family : 

Mr. and Mrs. Veneering were brand-new people, in a brand-new 
house in a brand-new quarter of London. Everything about the 
Veneerings was spick and span new. All their furniture was new, 
all their friends were new, all their servants were new ; their plate 
was new, their carriage was new, their harness was new, their horses 
were new: their pictures were new, they themselves were new ; they 
were as newly married as was lawfully compatible with having a baby. 

The origin of the society is rather interesting. Several 
ladies well known as indefatigable collectors of old things 
spent last summer in a quaint village among the New 
England hills. They were aware that the village had 
acquired a great reputation among the lovers of the old, 
because of the many venerable warming-pans, sideboards, 
candlesticks and the like which its kind-hearted citizens 
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had been induced to part with for a consideration to meet 
a great popular want. The ladies settled down on one of 
the shaded streets of the little village, realizing that the 
place was dull and hot, but “sustained and soothed ” by 
the hope of hunting up and purchasing at a bargain a lot 
of choice old things. But they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. The harvesters had been through that field 
and had done thorough work, and so, too, had the gleaners. 
Consequently when these ladies arrived on the scene there 
was not a portable thing left for sale—save possibly a pair 
of chickens—in the village that was more than a year or a 
year and a half old. The grief and despair of the col- 
lectors may be imagined. At first they refused to be 
comforted, although the village pastor called and did his 
best. At length one of them suddenly dried her eyes and 
exclaimed to the others: “I have it! The very thing! 
Why didn’t we think of it before? Let's cut the old and 
go in for the new.” Her comrades in misfortune were 
delighted with the suggestion and at once resolved to 
adopt it. Such was the genesis of this interesting craze ; 
so it came to pass that these collectors suffered the “ Late- 
Modern,” as one of them styled it, to take the place in 
their affections that had been held by the Early-Ancient. 
Men Fudged by Women— Harper's Bazar 

Mme. de Passy defines love as curiosity ; George Sand 
says that all women know that a man who can express 
love felicitously is very little in love (est mediocrement 
amoureux); Ninon de |’Enclos says that it is a mark of in- 
experience when a man makes a formal declaration of love, 
since a woman is more easily convinced of being loved by 
what she divines than by what she hears. As to marriage, 
the general testimony is summed up, after Punch’s fashion, 
in the exclamation of the Duchess of Orleans: “Happy she 
who has never been married! How glad I should have 
been could I have been permitted to forego it!” In the 
course of this part of the discussion some curious side 
lights are thrown on the view which different nations take 
of one another. There are, for instance, some keen and 
curious comparisons made by Mme. Flora Tristan between 
English and French society, and she lays it down as a rule 
that it never enters into the thought of an English hus- 
band that he is in any way bound to be faithful to his 
wife, and says that many find justification in the Bible for 
this point of view! There are also some curious discus- 
sions of the English by Mme. de Pompadour. She says, 
as one would have expected, that they neither know how 
to eat nor live nor work with taste ; but she adds that they 
are always in extremes. “A bad Englishman is a mon- 
ster; a good Englishman is almost a divinity ; but,” she 
naively adds, “the good ones are rare.’’ The most curious 
thing is that this famous lady, who died in 1764, paints 
the mammon worship of England as already in full force. 
“France has long since learned that gold is all powerful 
in England, and that everything is there for sale—peace, 
war, justice, and virtue. She also claims for the French 
that they are “the humanest people on earth ; they love 
victory, not blood.” This was before the revolution. In 
general the French come best out of the discussion. “Why 
is it,” asks Mme. Manoel de Grandfort, “that the women 
of almost all nations have a preference for Frenchmen?” 
And this lady (whose husband’s first name has a Spanish 


.sound) adds that it is because they are more ardent than 


any others. In case of the men of Touraine, Mme. de 
Girardin would perhaps find a different solution for this pref- 
erence. She says that she lived for six months in a iittle 
town in that region, and that all the husbands there were 
ruled by their wives, except one, and he was ruled by the 
wife of a neighbor. The situation was very amusing. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Keats—Lisette Woodworth Reese 
Fluting and singing, with young locks aflow, 

This lad, forsooth, down the long years should pass 
With scent of blooms, with daffodils a-row, 

Lighting their candles in the April grass. 

Ah, ’tis not thus he comes to us, but sweet 

With youth and sorrows ! when we speak his name, 
Lo, the old house in the old foreign street, 

His broken voice lamenting that his fame 
(Alack, he knew not !) passing fleet would be! 

He grieves us with his melancholy eyes. 

Yet are all weathers sweeter for that he 
Did sing. Deep in the Roman dust he lies. 
How since he died the century hath sped— 
And they that mocked him, yea, they too are dead. 
The Angel of Night—Fames B. Kenyon 
With dusky pinions spread, from out the land 

Of twilight glides the angel of the night, 

And earthward softly plumes her silent flight, 
While gathering darkness from her wings is fanned 
Across the cloud-world, musically and bland. 

Around her flow her garments, sprent with stars, 

As far away, toward the sunset bars, 

She takes her noiseless flight, and from her hand 
Scatters the balm of sleep on all below. 

From off her wings she winnows silver dew 
On slumbering flowers, whose aromas go 

Far in the AZolian wanderings, breaking through 
Melodious silence in faint ebb and flow, 

Till fair Aurora peeps from eastern blue. 

Motherhood—Abbey S. Hinkley—Century 
She softly sings and paces to and fro, 

Patient, unwearied, bearing in her arms 

The fretful, sickly child, with all his harms, 
Deformed and imbecile, her love and woe. 
Croons, with caressing intonation, low, 

Some sweet, old minor melody, that charms 

The ear that listens, and the sufferer calms, 
And her own sorrow soothes with silver flow. 
O holy tenderness of motherhood ! 

Most pitiful and patient to the child, 

Foolish, unlovely, seemingly defiled 
By powers of death and darkness. The All Good 

Alone so loveth and remembereth, 

And like a tender parent, pitieth. 

In a Letter—Owen Innsley 
There came a breath out of a distant time, 
An odor of neglected gardens where 
Unnumbered roses once perfumed the air 
Through summer days, in childhood’s happy clime. 
There came the salt scent of the sea, and chime 
Of waves against the beaches or the bare, 
Gaunt rocks, as to the mind, half unaware, 
Recur the words of some familiar rhyme, 
And as above the gardens and the sea 
The moon arises and her silver light 
Touches the landscape with a deeper grace. 
So o’er the misty wreaths of memory 
Turning them into pictures clear and bright, 
Rose in a halo the beloved face. 


Faith's Vista—Henry Abbey—American Magazine 
When from the vaulted wonder of the sky 


The curtain of the light is drawn aside, 

And I behold the stars in all their wide 
Significance and glorious mystery, 

Assured that those more distant orbs are suns 

Round which innumerable worlds revolve,— 

My faith grows strong, my day-born doubts dissolve, 
And death, that dread annulment which life shuns, 
Or fain would shun, becomes to life the way, 

The thoroughfare to greater worlds on high, 

The bridge from star to star. Seek how we may, 

There is no other road across the sky ; 

And, looking up, I hear star-voices say : 
“You could not reach us if you did not die.” 
Lethe—Morley Roberts—English Illustrated Magazine 
Lo! like a water spirit in her car, 
Even as Undine or the Lorelei, 
We float in a dim river, you and I, 
Seeing but faintly sun, or moon or star; 
And we shall never pierce its wind-vexed bar 
Into the open glory of the sky, 
But tho’ so near, shall never be more nigh, 
Till past all wondering where or what we are. 
For this stream is called Lethe, and when we 
Break from the crystal bondage of our shell 
Whose bubble strength and beauty’s miracle 
Save for our frailty now would set us free, 
The Past and Future are Oblivion’s fee 
For loosing us from Life’s unquiet spell. 
The Reverent Mood—Tracy Robinson 

When thunders echo through the midnight sky, 

And lightnings flash with jagged forks of fire 
From black cloud-walls of storm, as if the ire, 
Long pent by fate, descended from on high, 
While, clustered in a mute expectancy, 
The palm trees tremble on the wide seashore, 
And Doom seems pending in the awful roar,— 
My heart leaps outward with a reverent cry ; 
For in this tropic wonder-world of night 
And elemental passion there abide 
Deep meanings of the Power that is the guide 
And arbiter of destiny, whose might 
Swayeth the boundless universe aright, 
And yet doth paint the lily in its pride. 
The Haunts of the Halcyon—Charles Henry Liiders 
To stand within a gently gliding boat— 
Urged by a noiseless paddle at the stern— 
Whipping the crystal mirror of the fern 
In fairy rays where water-lilies float ; 
To feel your reel's whirr echoed by the throat 
Of a wild mocking-bird or round some turn 
To chance upon a wood-duck’s brood that churn 
Swift passage to their mother’s warning note :— 
This is to rule a realm that nevermore 
May aught but restful weariness invade ; 
This is to live again the old days o’er 
When nymph and dryad haunted stream and glade ; 
To dream sweet waking dreams of having strayed 
To Arcady with all its golden lore. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





The Game of Craps—N. Y. Evening Sun 

To the Editor of the Evening Sun—Sir : Will yoy kindly explain 
or give an account of the latest newsboys’ and bootblacks’ game, in 
which four to eight boys put up from two to ten cents and each boy 
throws two dice five times? I could get that far, but cannot see who 
and what throw of the dice wins. Can you explain ? 

A CONSTANT READER. 

A reporter took the above letter and started out to dis- 
cover what the game was and how it was played. He 
wandered over to the City Hall Park, and there on the 
asphalt pavement discovered a game in progress. There 
were five players in various stages of picturesque ragged- 
ness and excitement. They ranged from ten to sixteen 
years in age. Their language was also picturesque, pro- 
fane and weirdly ungrammatical. Their attention was all 
on the game, and they had no eyes for outside matters. 
They were surrounded by a crowd of fifteen or twenty 
men and boys. Another boy stood about ten feet away as 
a lookout for the police. The reporter joined the crowd 
and watched the game. Like the “ Constant Reader,” he 
could not make head or tail of it, so he asked two news- 
boys in the crowd what the game was called. “Crap,” 
they exclaimed in chorus. “And how is it played?” was 
the next question. “ D’yer wanter play a game, mister?” 
“No, I only want to understand it.” “ Well, den, one 
feller takes two bones—two dicers—see ? an’ he puts up der 
stake in der pot, an’ he throws der bones, see? an’ den 
if it comes up two ones it’s crap, see? an’ he loses, an’ 
der odder fellers scoop de pot, see? an’ if he trows two 
sixes de fust time its crap, too, see? an’ he loses dat time, 
an’ den der nex’ feller he takes der bones an’ trows ‘em, 
an’ de odder fellers kivers his mon, see ? an’ if he trows a 
crap w’y he loses, too; but if he trows a seven he wins, 
see? an’ he collars de stuff what kivered his boodle in der 
pot, see ? but if he trows somethin’ else der fust time an’ 
it ain’t a seven or a crap, see? why den he keeps on a 
trowin’ until he trows der same number what he trowed 
der fust time an’ den he scoops der pot, see? but if he 
trows a seven or a crap afore he gets der same number 
what he trowed der fust time, why den he loses, see ? an’ 
der nex’ feller he puts up, an’ der odder fellers kivers der 
rocks, see? an’—cheese it, fellers here comes der cop!” 
In a second the gambling hell was broken up and the 
players scattered. From other sources it was learned that 
craps is a favorite game among the colored gamblers of 
Thompson street, and has been played by them for years. 
The newsboys have been playing it occasionally for a year 
or two, but lately it has had a tremendous boom at all the 
gutter gambling dens around Printing House.Square. 

She Dreamed of Charley—Pittsburgh Dispatch 

In one corner of a crowded street car, crossing the Sixth 
Street bridge on Saturday evening, sat a young lady of 
more than ordinary good looks. Her fellow passengers 
had plenty of opportunity to gaze at her without embar- 
rassing her, for before the car was over the bridge she had 
dropped sound asleep. The conductor evidently knew 
her, for he made no attempt to wake her when he came to 
her after collecting the rest of the fares. She did indeed 
look very pretty, her head resting slightly against the win- 
dow-frame, her lips just parted, and her face composed 
peacefully. There was a half smile on her face as if her 
dreams were pleasant. She had probably been standing 
behind a dry-goods counter all day long. The men, and 
the women, too, were careful not to touch even the hem of 
the sleeping ae dress as they passed out one by one. By 
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the time the car had crossed the Allegheny parks only the 
sleeper and a gentleman who was reading a paper, were 
left in the car. Just then the conductor entered the car 
and remarked to the gentleman: “I shall have to wake 
her, she gets off here.” The conductor laid his hand on 
the sleeping girl’s shoulder, and gave her the least possible 
bit of a shake, while with the other hand he rang the bell 
for the driver to stop the car. The girl rose at once, but 
though she did this and opened her eyes also, she was evi- 
dently still in dreamland. Her lips moved, and she said, 
almost in a whisper : “ There, its ten o’clock ; didn’t you 
hear the clock strike? Let me go, I say—please let me 
go, Charley!” and then she suddenly stopped, put her 
hands to her face, and, without a word more, ran out of 
the car, now thoroughly wide awake and blushing like sixty. 
Tempered Fustice—The Chicago Mail 

The cheerful manner in which Justice D. J. Lyon ad- 
ministers justice is remarkable. . He has some of the most 
aggravating cases to dispose of, but always maintains his 
gentlemanly demeanor, and always has a kind word for 
the poor unfortunates that come before him. This morn- 
ing three sailors, named John Loeb, Con Reilly and Patrick 
McClellan, were prisoners. They were rough-looking fel- 
lows, and the officers told what tough men they were ; 
that they were always in alleys drinking beer from cans, 
and making it disagreeable for the business men who had 
offices in the neighborhood. The defendants were much 
agitated, and the Court thought it best to swear them. 
“You do solemnly swear, Mr. Reilly and Mr. Loeb,” 
began His Honor, “that you will—and you, too, Mr. 
McClellan—that you will—hold up your right hand—tell 
the truth—please take off your hat—Mr. Reilly—so help 
—hold up your right hand, please—so help—not your left 
hand—so help—kindly keep your hat off, sir—so help you 
Almighty God. Now, boys, tell your story.” The poor 
fellows were half scared to death, but the Court’s gentle- 
ness was something they had not expected, and they sum- 
moned up enough courage to speak. They said they were 
hard-working sailors, and showed their hands to substan- 
tiate the statement. ‘“ We look rough,” said one, “ but we 
are all right.” “Oh, I will treat you just the same as if 
you were attired in broadcloth,” remarked the magistrate. 
“ Some people prefer to drink water from a dipper instead 
of a glass, and you gentlemen prefer the can for beer. Is 
not that so?” The men said that they could not make 
that admission. Fine cut glasses were just as good as cans, 
they thought, but they had never been so fortunate as to 
indulge in the luxury of drinking from fancy glasses. 
Well, you may go this morning; keep out of alleys,” was 
the decision. “Are you here again, Miss Keating?” in- 
quired Justice Lyon, as a pretty, brown-eyed little woman 
was brought before him. Mary Keating is one of the 
unfortunates who walk the downtown streets. During the 
last month she has had to pay fines amounting to no less 
than sixty dollars. “Iam going to allow you to go this 
morning, my girl. Please try and not come before me 
again,” was the decision, in a very kindly tone. And so 
with all the cases. The Court appealed to their better 
natures, and in nine cases of ten the result was good. 

The Trouble with Famesie—From Life 

Mrs. Casey : Gud marnin’, Mrs. Grogan. Mrs. Grogan : 
Konashtanta, Mrs. Casey; arren’t you well? Mrs. Casey : 
Faith, me heart is broke entoirly wid me b’ye Jamesie! 
Mrs. Grogan: Do you till me! Mrs. Casey: Fait’, I do. 
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Do yez moind thot young jude chap waza flyin’ round 
here the week gone by—the wan wid the sthriped jumper 
on him like a barber’s pole, and a schoop in his hands— 
wud hold divil a dhrop of water, bein’ full av holes loike a 
sieve? Mrs. Grogan: Sure, well I do, Mrs. Casey, and a 
hat on him, the soize wouldn’t cover asphud! And do 
you tell me, did he hurt Jamesie ? Mrs, Casey: Arrah, no, 
by the powers! ‘twas me that did the hurtin’. Whisper 
while I tell ye : The young spalpeen chalked himself out a 
jumper from me new balmoral I bo’t last week at Macy’s, 
and cut off the toes of Dennis’s rid socks for a cap—the 
same Oi was eight weeks in knittin,’ the winter gone by, 
bad cess to him! And I looks out the windy, I did, this 
mornin’, and I seen him walkin’ down the sthreet, round- 
shouldered wid sthyle, till I got at him. And you axes me, 
Mrs. Grogan, wid de gall of Councilman Quinn at a waard 
meetin’, do I look troubled? Bimeby you'll ax me do I 
smoile whin I laugh! Good-day to you, Mrs. Grogan. 
They See Bismarck—Boston Transcript 

I went up to Berlin from Dresden for two weeks with 
my cousin Cissy, and we both wanted so much to see Bis- 
marck. Everybody said that, being there such a short 
time, we could never see him in the world, because there 
were hundreds of Germans who had never been able to do 
so, and still had lived their whole lives long in Berlin. So 
I thought there was nothing to do except to write him a 
note and ask him if he wouldn’t allow Cissy and me to 
look at him. I found my pen and paper, and I wrote: 
“ Prince Bismarck, two American girls, who are only in Ber- 
lin for a short time, are anxious to see the greatest man in 
the world, and want to know if you could grant them an 
audience.” I signed it with my name, and when I directed 
it “‘ Prince Bismarck.” I felt just as if I were directing it to 
Santa Claus, or to some one up in Heaven. Cissy and I 
took it up to the palace. We walked by the sentries and 
through the big court-yard up to the front door. The butler 
stood there, oh! so stern and grim, and refused at first to 
take my note, but when I said, “ Why you must take it ; 
don’t you see it is to Prince Bismarck ?” he frowned more 
than ever, and took it. If you can believe it, that very night 
while we were sitting at supper there came a letter with a 
great seal on the back directed to Miss Perry Jones. The 
people at our pension were so curious that I wouldn't 
open it before them, and we could scarcely wait for the 
time to come when we could get to our rooms. Finally it 
did come, however, and-I read: “ Prince Bismarck will 
grant the young ladies an interview at 12 o’clock to-mor- 
row.” We were so excited, Cissy and I, and we began to 
be awfully scared, too. After we got into our nightgowns 
we rehearsed court reverences for two hours before we 
went to bed, and we said over long German speeches such 
as we thought it would be proper to make to him. The 
next morning we put on our best clothes and our new Eng- 
lish hats and started out for the palace. The sentries 
didn’t look nearly so ferocious as they did on the day 
before, and the butler smiled and smiled, as if he had never 
known how to do anything but smile. We were shown 
into a large, dark hall, and I said: “Oh, dear me, Cissy, 
what if Prince Bismarck should come and speak to us while 
we are in this dark place. There isn’t one thing here that 
I could make conversation about.” But just then Herr 
von Rottenberg, the prince’s secretary, came and told us 
that the prince was in the garden and would receive us 
there. I never shall forget how the garden looked. There 
was a long path in front of us, with beautiful foliage meet- 
ing above it; the green leaves rustled, the little shadows 
played all over the ground, and Prince Bismarck came walk- 
ing down the path with his dogs on either side of him I 
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couldn’t think of a single one of those German speeches 
which I had rehearsed the night before, and I didn’t 
know what I was going to do, when suddenly he smiled 
and held out his hand and said in perfect English: “ How 
do you do? I am very glad to see you.” He looked so 
jolly that I didn’t feel afraid of him any more, especially 
when he turned to me and exclaimed: “Is that the kind 
of hats you wear in America? Horrible ! they are too high.” 
Then we all walked down the path, Cissy with him and I 
with the Herr von Rottenberg, until after a while I thought 
that Cissy had been with him long enough, because I wrote 
the note, you know. Sol just stepped forward, meaning 
to pull her slyly by the dress, and just as I did it Prince 
Bismarck looked at me, and then he laughed all over. I 
walked with him the rest of the time, and he showed us 
his flowers and I praised every single flower, and said how 
beautiful and how lovely it was, and we petted the dogs 
and praised them. Finally he took us to the Kéniggrat- 
zer street entrance into the garden and wished us good-by, 
and we managed to tell him how very, very kind we thought 
he had been tous. The great gate opened and shut; 
everything was over. We had seen the great Bismarck. 
Buh Squirle an Buh Fox—C. C. Fones, Fr.—Negro Myths 

Buh Squirle bin berry busy duh gedder hickry not on 
de groun fuh pit way fuh seed ehself an eh fambly duh 
Winter time. Buh Fox bin er watch um, an befo Buh 
Squirle shum, eh slip up an eh graff um. Buh Squirle, eh 
dat skaid eh tremble all ober, an eh bague Buh Fox fuh 
lem go, Buh Fox tell um say eh bin er try fuh ketch um 
long time, but eh hob sich sharp yeye, an’ keen yez, an 
spry leg, eh manage fuh dodge um; an now wen eh got 
um at las, eh mean fuh kill um an eat um. Wen Buh 
Squirle fine out dat Buh Fox yent bin gwine pity um an 
tun um loose, but dat eh fix fuh kill um an eat um, Buh 
Squirle say teh Buh Fox: “ Enty you know say nobody 
oughter eat eh bittle befo eh say grace ober um?” Buh 
Fox him mek answer: “ Dat so ;”’ an wid dat eh pit Buh 
Squirle een front er um, an eh fall on eh knee, an eh kib- 
ber eh yeye wid eh han, an eh tun een fuh say grace. 
While Buh Fox er do dis, Buh Squirle manage fuh slip 
way ; an wen Buh Fox open eh yeye, eh see Buh Squirle 
dun run up de tree way him couldn’t tech um. Buh Fox 
fine eh couldn’t help ehself, an eh call arter Buh Squirle 
an eh say: “ Mummine, boy, you done git way now, but 
de nex time me clap dis haa topper you, me gwine eat you 
fus an say grace afterward.” Bes plan fuh er man fuh 
mek shoer eh bittle befo he say tenky fuh un, a*’ so! 

Withered Foe—Opie P. Read—America 

There was not a man in the Dry Fork neighborhood 
who was not afraid of old Sam Peters. The old fellow’s 
looks were quite enough to frighten the timid, and his vio- 
lent exclamations rarely failed to make men of nerve feel 
ill at ease. Sam had killed several men. On one occa- 
sion, over at Slawson’s Bayou, he encountered a desperate 
fellow from Texas. They at once recognized each other 
as rivals, and, upon a pretense of having had a former al- 
tercation, agreed to fight. The “time-honored” handker- 
chief method of combat was adopted; that is, each 
contestant should take hold, with his teeth, of a corner of 
the same handkerchief, and then fall to work with bowie 
knives. It may, without digression, be said that this plan 
of fighting, long since ruled out of the most polite circles 
of society, is rather dangerous. When a fellow named 
Collins had, with courteous accommodation, whetted the 
knives on his boot, the sad discovery was made that no one 
had a handkerchief. ‘‘This is a putty come off,” said 
Collins. “The idee uv loosin’ all this yere enspiriten’ ‘cite- 
ment just on ercount uva rag is a disgrace ter er civilized 
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curmunity. Hol’ on er minit, fellers, I’ve got er idee.” He 
took off his wheat-straw hat, tore out the calico lining, and, 
handing it to old Sam, remarked: “ Thar’s the necessary 
dockyment. The difikelty is at a eend. Chaw yo’ cor- 
ners.” The men took hold. The knives flashed. The 
man from Texas fell in a dying condition. Old Sam stag- 
gered away severely wounded. There also lived in the 
Dry Fork neighborhood a crippled boy named Withered 
Joe. He was of so little importance that scarcely any at- 
tention was paid tohim. His only companion was a dog— 
a snaggle-tooth, wretched animal, with one eye. The 
cripple would often take the dogin his arms and mourn 
over him. One night two men were riding along a lonely 
road. “Hush,” said one of them, reining up his horse, 
“what curious noise is that?” ‘Come on,” the other man 
replied. “It’s only Withered Joe whimperin’ over his dog 
down thar in the holler.” Old Sam’s outrages became so 
numerous that the authorities decided to arrest him. The 
sheriff declared that it would require twenty men. “ It 
makes no difference,” said the circuit judge, “he must be 
arrested.” The sheriff summoned a posse. Old Sam was 
easily found. He placed his back against a tree, drew 
his bowie-knife, and said that he didn’t feel like being 
arrested. “You wouldn’t kill your friends, would you ?” 
the sheriff asked. “Yes, I’d kill a lamb if it tried to 
arrest me. I wan't bo’n ter be tuck up like a stray hoss.” 
“Sam, the people want you.” “They kaint git me. 
Thar aint none uv you that wanter be killed, I reckon.” 
“No, b’leve not.” “ Wall, then, keep yo’ distance!” “The 
man who will rush on him shall be the next sheriff uv this 
county,” exclaimed the leading officer. ‘Then why don't 
you do it, an’ be reélected ?”’ some one rejoined. “ Becaze,” 
the sheriff replied, “ I’ve got a wife an’ chillun dependin’ on 
me.” “ Hello,” said a fellow named Collins ; “ Yonder comes 
Withered Joe, and his snaggle-tooth dog ain’t with him 
nuther. That’s strange. Reckon he’s come after ole Sam.” 
The men shouted, and old Sam, lifting his upper lip until 
a wolf-like smile showed beneath it, reached out and 
clipped off a red-bud twig with his knife. Withered Joe 
approached. In his hand he carried a long knife. “ Hallo, 
Joe,” the sheriff called, “ have you started out to cut a mess 
uv greens?” The cripple did not reply. His eyes, in a 
sort of dead set, were fixed on old Sam. He did not stop, 
but passed the circle of men. “Come back here, fool,” the 
sheriff cried. “ Come back, or he'll cut you in two.” He 
did not stop. Old Sam gazed at him in angry astonishment. 
“Don’t you come nigh me, you dried-up crab-apple. 
Don’t come here, I tell you. I'll kill you like I would a 
snake.” The cripple walked straight ahead. Old Sam 
raised his knife. “One mo’ step,” he said. Another step. 
The knife came down, but the cripple shrank, or seemed to 
wither to one side ; and then, with the quickness of a cat, 
he plunged his knife in old Sam’s hip. Then arose a shout. 
The men rushed forward, seized old Sam, and bound him. 
“You are a man,” said the sheriff, addressing the cripple. 
“Your great respect for the law shall be rewarded.” “I 
ain’t got no respeck fur ther law,” rejoined the cripple, 
bursting into tears. “ That feller killed my dog.” Two 
men were riding along a lonely road. “ Hush,” said 
one of them, reining up his horse. “ What curious noise is 
that?” “Come on. It’s only that Withered Joe whim- 
perin’ over the grave uv his dog down thar in the holler.” 
Discouraging Railway Conversation— Fudge 

“ Do you remember as fur back as th’ siege of Peters- 
burg, friend?” I sized the questioner up, got a good grip 
on My pocket-book and cautiously answered : “I do, but 
I was very young at the time.” “ Wasn’t there yerself, 
then?” “No.” “It’s a great pity. I didn’t know but 
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what I might talk over old times with yer.” “ Perhaps we 
can find a congenial subject,” I observed, as I let my knee 
drop so that his hand could slide off, and moved over as 
close as I could to the car-window. “ P’r’aps we kin,” he 
said; “ever been ter Maddygasker?” “No.” “ Ever seen 
a South American dugong?” “No.” “What's yer opinion 
on th’ subjec’ of th’ sid-eral astronomatics?” “I don’t 
know anything about them.” “Sho! Got any chewin’ 
terbacker about yer?” “No.” “Say, friend, where you 
from?” ‘“* Korgiyackker.” “Where?” “Korgiyack- 
ker.” “‘ Where’s that?” “Right across the Yuggernock 
River from Yorstiveriski.” “Rushy?” “No; New York 
State.” “How fur is it from Yonkers?” “ About ten 
ohms.” He was beginning to wilt a little, and I followed 
up my advantage. “I’ve read something about Peters- 
burg,” I said. “ Did you fight in Charlemagne’s division ?” 
“Whose?” “Charlemagne’s.” “It’s so long ago I most 
forgit, but’s near as I kin remember my gineral was named 
Smith.” “Was he monocotyledonously inclined, or did 
he favor anthropological eseterotism in his manner of con- 
ducting the campaign?” “Look here, stranger, one or 
th’ other of us is a nat’ral fool,” he broke out, “an’ I’m 
puffectly willin’ ter take th’ benefit of the doubt an’ shut 
up. What d’ yer say?” I said, and the train rolled on. 
The Folly old Sea Dog—N. Y. Tribune 

“ Can’t a feller wait for his ship ?” said a man with red 
eyes and seedy clothes, as he steadied himself against one 
of the stone posts on the sea-wall along the Battery. He 
addressed a policeman who was watching him closely. 
“Can't he wait till his ship is ready to pull out?” “ Yes,” 
said the officer, in a tone as if it depended on circum- 
stances. “Can't he linger where the waves dash high, till 
the tide is right to h’ist his ship over the breakwater!” 
“ Yes, if he’s quiet about it.” “Can't the captain of a big 
eight-mast ship with two bow sticks on her rest in your 
park till they send the starboard schooner to take him off ?” 
“You are a captain of a vessel, then?” “ Yesser, that’s 
it. See her tied up over there toward that ’ere big statute. 
See the masts on her, and the fo’castle sticking up ’n the 
air like a church steeple? That’s my ship. I’m goin’ on 
t’ her jess as soon as they come to take me off in the bulk- 
head. Lemmy rest in your park till they pull up here to 
this stone sidewalk with the for’'ard bulkhead.” “All 
right ;—but you mustn’t holler.” “ Nary yell—’taint the 
way of seafarin’ men. I’ve follered the sea for forty years, 
podner. As soon as they row me out in the lighter we will 
weigh the anchor, and if she seems to be ‘bout the right 
heft we'll sail away to Greenland’s icy mount’ins and 
India’s coral sands. We'll h’ist the rest of the masts and 
sail away past Coney Island and Cuby and all them places 
while the stormy petrel and the albacrossers and flyin’ fish 
dash around us. Ev'ry morning, podner, we'll weigh the 
anchor to see if it’s gainin’ any.” “How long did you say 
you had been a sailor?” asked the officer. “I’ve trod the 
deck for forty years. Give me a wet sheet and a flowin’ 
sea and a wind that follers fast, and if the rest of the bed- 
clothes are moderately dry and the piller comfortable and 
there ain’t no muskeeters, I can sleep till breakfast is ready 
every time. I remember once when I was sailing my good 
ship off the coast of Giberalter with the tropics all around 
us, one day there come by one of them blizzards, which is 
the terror of the hardy navigator in those regions where 
they have the equator and all such things. ‘Roll up them 
sails behind there!’ says I in thunderin’ tones. ‘ Splice 
the maintop royal-gallant rope ; fold up the mizzen spanker 
and put it in the closet ; pull in the mainmast ’fore it gets 
wet ; furl the barometer, box up the compass and heave 
overboard the log and lighten the ship a little; lower the 
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hold down the hatchways before—’” “Come, that will 
do—move on!” “In jess a minute I was standin’ by the 
larboard side and—” “ Move on!” “—TI goes for’ard of 
the flyin’—" “Git!” And the jolly sea-dog was gone. 
George's Last Request—Chicago Tribune 

“George Ferguson, you have gone a little too far.” 
Pale with indignation and outraged pride, the young 
woman looked him sternly in the face. ‘“ Why, Laura,” 
he stammered, in helpless confusion, “ I—I—er—ah—I 
didn’t think you would care.” “Didn't think I would 
care!’ she echoed with freezing mockery. “Did you 
think, sir, that an acquaintance of ten or twelve months 
entitled you to a privilege, unasked, that my most intimate 
friends of many years’ standing would not have dared to 
claim? Have you no conception, sir, of the meaning of 
the word presumption?” What had this young man 
done? Intoxicated by her beauty, and fancying he saw 
in her glorious dark eyes a challenge half coy, half saucy, 
he had rapturously kissed her. Dumb with astonishment, 
George Ferguson now quailed before the lightning like 
indignation of the high spirited girl. He saw he had 
made a fatal mistake. “ This must end our acquaintance, 
Mr. Ferguson,” she said. “In many respects it has been a 
pleasant one. I had come to esteem you highly—to re- 
gard you as aman of high and noble impulses, free from 
the trivialities, the weaknesses, the inordinate self-coneeit 
and assurance that the spirit of the age seems to infuse 
into the mental constitutions of the young men of modern 
society. You have thrown yourself down from the ped- 
estal upon which I had mistakenly placed you. Mr. 
Ferguson,” she continued, sadly, “‘ hereafter we meet as 
strangers.” Be it so, Laura Kajones,” replied he, with 
recovered self-possession. “I shall not presume to ques- 
tion your right to dismiss me thus summarily, however 
strongly I might feel inclined to protest against the injustice 
of your act in so doing. I bow to your mandate. Hence- 
forth we are strangers. But before I take my last farewell 
of you, as I am now about to do, and go out into the 
world to struggle with it as only a sorrowing, lonely man, 
deprived of his last earthly hope, must struggle to keep 
bitter despair from knawing his heart strings asunder— 
before I leave forever the presence of one with whom I 
have passed so many happy hours, whose memory will 
cling to me through all the years, I have one last request 
to make.” “What is it, sir?” ‘“ Please get off my lap.” 

A‘ Pore Lone Widder"—Detroit Advertiser 

A weather-beaten woman of melancholy and discouraged 
mien sat in front of a drummer on a railroad train. She 
was clad in rusty mourning and her appearance indicated 
that her loss was recent. When near to Chicago she 
turned to the drummer and asked: “ What place are we 
coming to next?” “Chicago, madame.” “ Lemme see ; 
that’s in Illinoy, ain’t it?” “ Yes—certainly.” “I'd ort 
to know, but I’d forgot I ben in Illinoy. I buried my first 
husband there bout twenty years ago.” “ Indeed?” 
“Yes, and from Illinoy I went to Ioway. I buried my 
second man out in loway, and I ain’t been there sence. 
That was eighteen years ago. Went down to South Car- 
liny from Ioway.” “Oh, did you? I’ve been there.” 
“You hev? Ever been to a place called Black Snake 
Forks. No? Well, Hen Dodson lays there.” “Who was 
Mr. Dodson?” “ My third man; and a right smart feller 
he was. He had a cousin named Hi Daggett. Ever run 
across Hi?” “I think not.” “You'd know if you had. 
Ev’rybody liked Hi. Him and me was married in Georgy, 
and he’s buried nine miles from Atlanty.” ‘Oh, indeed ! 
and do you live in Georgia now?” “Land, no! Ain't 
set foot there for more’n a dozen years. I went from 
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Georgy away up to Minnesoty, and I met Tom Hixon up 
there.” “Tom Hixon!” “ Yes; him and me lived most 
a year there after we were married; then a blamed old 
white mule we had kicked Tom so fatally that I buried 
him one cold day under the snow up near St. Paul, and 
sold off and went out to Kansas, near Atchison, and tuk 
up a quarter section of land jinin’ a real smart man’s named 
Dill.” “And you ” “Yes, I married Dill, an’ he took 
chills and fever 'fore three months and left me a widder 
fore the year was out. I tell you, I’ve had mighty bad 
luck.” “TI should think so.” “ That’s what I have. There 
was Ben Barber. After him and me was married out in 
Californy we got along splendid, and was making money 
fast, when all of a sudden Ben goes head first down a nine- 
hundred foot shaft, and of course I was a widder ‘fore the 
pore man ever struck bottom.” “Then you left Califor- 
nia?” “ Yes I stayed there eight or nine months, and then 
Bob he wanted to ” “ Bob who?” “Oh, Bob White ! 
He was Ben’s pardner, and he never give me no peace till 
I married him. He’s buried in the Black Hills.” ‘Great 
Cesar!” cried the drummer ; “do you make a business of 
going around the country burying husbands?” The 
“‘widder”’ put her handkerchief to her eyes and said in 
keen rebuke: “ That's a purty way to talk to a pore lone 
widder that’s got her husband’s cawpse in the baggage-car 
ahead a-takin’ him to Dakoty to lay him side of his folks.” 


He Certainly Put it Plain—Detroit Free Press 

A middle-aged, fairly-dressed stranger was routed off a 
bench in one of the Grand Circus parks the other night at 
midnight bya policeman. He rubbed his eyes, yawned, 
stretched himself comfortably and finally said: “Oh, well, 
I expected it. It makes a great difference to Detroit 
whether I sleep in a deserted park or a deserted alley.” 
“Stranger?” queried the officer. “ Yes; from Chicago.” 
“Yes.” “You should have stayed 
home.” “Couldn't. I’makicker. I’m looking for Utopia. 
I hoped it was here, but I’ve got to travel further.” “What 
do you kick about?” asked the officer. “Look here!” 
replied the man as he took a notebook from his pocket. 
“There are 10,000 baby carriages in Chicago. They ob- 
struct the travel of 200,000 people. Ikick. Am I right?” 
“You are.” “Every city has a snow ordinance. Only 
one resident in a hundred obeys it. I clean my walk, but 
every one else on the block leaves his snow. I kick. Am 
I right?” “You are.” “The law says the driver of every 
vehicle shall keep to the right. At least half of them keep 
to the left, thus bringing about accidents and injuries. I 
kick. Am I right?” “You are.” “I know that an um- 
brella carried on the shoulder or a cane under the arm is 
dangerous to the public in a crowded thoroughfare. I 
leave mine at home. Five thousand others carry theirs, 
having no respect for the safety of their fellow pedestrians. 
I kick. Am I right?” “You are.” “A tramp steals a 
loaf of bread from a bakery, and the law jumps all over 
him. A bank official steals $50,000 from the bank, and 
they settle the case with the stolen money. Ikick. Am I 
right?” “You are.” “I own a vacant lot in the city. I 
must pay for paving in front of it, and must pay to keep 
that pavement in repair for other people to drive over. I 
can’t afford to keep a horse, but the man who can needs 
own no land nor pay a paving tax. Others must pay for 
his roads. I kick. AmI right?” “Well?” “ There is 
an ordinance which forbids one to sleep in this park. 
There is a State law which forbids that saloon over there 
to open at this hour. You seek to enforce the ordinance 
and shut your eyes at the law. I kick. Am I right?” 
“Right you are, old man,” replied the officer, “ resume 
your nap on the bench, and here’s a quarter for breakfast.” 


“Out of money?” 
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THE DRAMATIC STORY OF A MOUNTAIN FEUD* 





The people of the North have read short sketches of in- 
cidents of the deadly feuds between Southern families. 
Here is the story in detail of such a feud, from its begin- 
ning to the present time. 

The trouble all began over two long-nosed, razor- 
backed, elm-peeler hogs. Randolph McCoy, known as Old 
Rand'l’, is the head of the McCoy faction, and Anderson 
Hatfield, commonly called Bad Anse, is the head of the 
Hatfields. McCoy lived on the Blackberry Branch of 
Pond Creek, in Pike County, and Anse on the Logan 
County side of Tug River. Both men had a number of 
brothers, and every one of each family had just as many 
children as the laws of nature would permit. 

One of Anse’s brothers, Floyd by name, lived in Ken- 
tucky, near Randolph McCoy. The McCoy boys say that 
Floyd Hatfield “ took up ” two hogs that belonged to their 
father, Randolph McCoy. The Hatfields say that old 
Randolph took up two belonging to Floyd Hatfield, and 
the chances are, from what Randolph’s own neighbors and 
friends tell of him, that he was the aggressor. The case 
came on for trial before Justice of the Peace Matthew Hat- 
field, and Floyd Hatfield had several witnesses who swore 
positively to the identity of the hogs, which were there 
present in court, tethered under a big beech tree near the 
house of the Justice. Randolph McCoy could bring no 
witnesses, and, of course, lost his suit and was obliged to 
pay costs. He went home very much disgruntled, but did 
nothing worse than talking for a couple of years. 

However, Randolph’s talk eventually brought on blood- 
shed. Among the witnesses in the suit over the hogs was 
old Bill Stayton. Bill was a brother of Floyd Hatfield’s 
wife. It happened one day that Floyd Hatfield, Deacon 
Ellison Hatfield (Floyd’s brother), young Bill Stayton, 
and several other members of the Hatfield family, were 
drawing a seine in Tug River for fish, when Randolph 
McCoy and two of his boys came along. Randolph got 
to talking about the two hogs, and the Hatfields talked 
back, and in the end Randolph said that old Bill Stayton 
had deliberately perjured himself at the trial. At this 
Bill Staton, Jr., who was a boy of about eighteen years, 
picked up a stone and threw it at Randolph with such 
good aim that he knocked the old man down. Thereupon 
the McCoy boys jumped on young Bill, and would have 
killed him had not Deacon Hatfield interfered. 

Within six months young Bill Stayton was shot dead in 
the road on one of the Pike County creeks. He was way- 
laid by Parish and Sam McCoy, nephews of Randolph. 
They were young men who had been persuaded into mak- 
ing trouble for young Bill by their uncle, Randolph, the 
Hatfields say. They were arrested, tried, and acquitted 
for lack of evidence. 

The absolute acquittal of the two McCoy boys made the 
Hatfields mad, as they say in that country. They con- 
cluded that no West Virginian could get justice in a Ken- 
tucky court in a capital case. At a subsequent election, 
held in Pike County, at which the Hatfields from West 
Virginia were present as workers for relatives living on the 
Kentucky side, Old Rand’l’ and his sons and brothers 
happened to be working for the same person, and the re- 
sult was that the candidate got the two families together 
over a jug of moonshine whisky. There was just enough 
of whisky to make every one mellow, and not enough to 
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make any one ugly; and so the two families made peace 
and lived comfortably for several years thereafter. Had 
it not been for an entirely new cause of trouble no blood 
save that of poor Bill Stayton would, in all probability, 
have been shed. 

This time a wayward girl was at the bottom of the trou- 
ble. Pretty Rose Ann McCoy, a daughter of Old Ran- 
d’l’, loved stalwart Johnson Hatfield, a son of Bad Anse. 
Rose Ann was twenty years old, and Johnson (now known 
only as Jonce) was eighteen. Rose Ann was old enough 
to know better, but she allowed Jonce to persuade her 
that a marriage tie was in no way necessary to the consum- 
mation of love. The girl’s father and brothers knew that 
she occasionally met Jonce, but they supposed that it was 
an innocent courtship. The knowledge of the truth came 
to them somewhat rudely. 

Jonce was an outlaw in Kentucky. He had been in- 
dicted at that time, although but eighteen years old, 
twenty-seven times. The crimes, however, were not venal 
in either Kentucky or West Virginia eyes. He had merely 
made a practice of bringing the moonshine whisky, which 
his father distilled in the mountain back of his home over 
to Kentucky, and selling it. Henever entered Kentucky 
except at the risk of his liberty, and it was his bravado in 
thus defying the officers of the law that first attracted 
Rose Ann McCoy. 

But as the indictments accumulated, and the prospects 
of large fines increased, Sheriff Joe Radcliffe, of Pike 
County, became anxious to capture the rascal, and offered 
a reward for his arrest, and made Talbot McCoy, son of 
Old Rand’l’, a deputy. 

So Talbot, having secured the warrant, bided his time 
until his sister, Rose Ann, made her usual excuse about 
going to see a neighbor down on Pond Creek. Talbot 
knew that the neighbor was none other than Jonce. After 
Rose Ann had gone, Talbot and his brother, Farmer, fol- 
lowed at a proper distance, and finally saw her leave the 
Pond Creek road and go up the dry bed of a small water- 
way, called in this county a “dreen.” They then went 
up the mountain, and very cautiously descended the drain 
until on turning a clump of bushes, they surprised their 
sister with her lover. 

In the eyes of the mountain folks along Tug River this 
sight was enough to make the boys “right mad,” but it 
was not a case for blood. 

As for Rose Ann, she cut around the mountain to the 
house of a friend, where she borrowed a mule, and mount- 
ing it bareback, she rode at a full gallop to the river, which 
she forded, and then ran the mule to Anse Hatfield’s 
house, Jonce’s home, and told what had happened to Jonce. 

It took but half an hour for Anse to gather a few neigh- 
bors and his own sons, and with guns and pistols loaded, 
start to rescue Jonce. This occurred in 1880. At the 
home of Old Rand’l’, in Pikeville, is a bright boy of 
seven. He bears the. name of McCoy, after his mother, 
Rose Ann. His father was Jonce Hatfield. In the fight 
on last New Year’s night, in which the house of Old 
Rand’l’ was burned and his son and daughter shot, this 
boy escaped death at the hands of his father by the thick- 
ness of a piece of muslin. 

Rose Ann, after alarming the Hatfields in order that 
Jonce might be rescued, did not dare to return home, and 
so remained in the family of Bad Anse, living as the mis- 
tress of Jonce, without protest on the part of even Jonce’s 
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mother. Jonce and the girl slept in a bed in the same 
room with the old folks and several other members of the 
family. It is the custom of the country. Within a year, 
however, Jonce, who is a surly brute, turned her and her 
child, who was born in Virginia, away, and she has since 
lived with her father and mother. 

“There were no open hostilities, even on her return,” 
said a lawyer in Pikeville who was familiar with the story, 
“ but, of course, the McCoys were mad.” 

During the year 1881 and the first half of 1882 the 
McCoys and the Hatfields kept away from each other. 





At the August election in 1882, in Pike county, Mr. 
Thomas Stafford was the candidate of the Democratic 
party for Justice of the Peace. Stafford was a brother- 
in-law of Elias, Valentine, Ellison, and Bad Anse Hatfield. 
He was also related by marriage to the McCoys. To in- 
sure Stafford’s election the Hatfield brothers came over to 
Kentucky to use their influence on friends and acquaint- 
ances. The McCoys also turned out to aid Mr. Stafford. 

But, as in the former reconciliation, the angel of peace 
was perched on the shoulders of the Democratic can- 
didate, and she had a jug containing just the right 
quantity of moonshine in her hand. She held the jug to 
the lips of the Hatfields and the McCoys with impartial 
hand, and before noon had arrived past difficulties were 
forgotten and the boom for Stafford had swelled to mag- 
nificent proportions. All doubts of his election by a hand- 
some majority were gone. It was an occasion to be 
celebrated by both Hatfields and McCoys. To celebrate 
it they sent for more moonshine. Joe Davis kept a big 
supply of it at the mouth of Blackberry Creek, half a mile 
or so from where the election was held. Messengers were 
sent down to Joe’s for whisky. It was brought in bottles. 
Part of it was apple moonshine and part was corn. 

It is said regretfully now by those who were present that 
Joe Davis ought never to have sold both apple and corn 
moonshine, for the mixture always did and always will 
provoke men to wrath. Those who try the mixture for the 
first time say do they not doubt this statement. 

However, it happened that between drinks Talbot Mc- 
Coy met with that Elias Hatfield who is known as Bad 
’Lias, to distinguish him from his uncle, Elias, the brother 
of Anse Valentine, and of Floyd, his father. Bad 'Lias 
had once borrowed $1.75 cash from Talbot McCoy, and 
had failed to return it as promised. Talbot wanted the 
money to buy moonshine with, and asked for it. "Lias 
declared he did not owe Talbot a cent. Talbot jumped 
on him to pound him into paying the money. ‘Talbot was 
a stalwart for a Kentucky mountaineer, and was rapidly 
beating ‘Lias into submission when Ellison and Elias, the 
boy’s uncles, came up. _ Elias had a revolver in his hand, 
and Ellison a pocket knife of large size, with the big blade 
open. Farmer McCoy also drew a pistol. Seeing them 
coming, Constable Matthew Hatfield, a Pike county officer, 
distantly related to the Virginia Hatfields, arrested Talbot 
McCoy and another constable arrested Bad ’Lias. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, the mixture of two 
kinds of moonshine had so worked on the mind of good 
Deacon Ellison Hatfield that he was not now a peace- 
maker, as he had tried to be on a former occasion. Instead, 
he was dead in earnest in seeking for a fight. He reck- 
oned the McCoys had come there for a fight, and he was 
ready to accommodate them. The biggest of the McCoys 
had pitched on little "Lias, and nobody but a coward would 
do that. If the big McCoy was a man, he wouldn’t stand 
there pretending that the constable was holding him, but 
would jump out and show what he could do with a man 
after making a beginning on a boy. 
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With each sentence the Deacon got more excited, and 
waved his knife closer to the body of Talbot McCoy. 
Seeing that Talbot was likely to be stabbed unless released 
(for on account of the pressure of the crowd about them, 
Constable Matthew Hatfield was unable to get his prisoner 
away), the constable released McCoy. 

The moment he felt himself free, Talbot leaped back 
two jumps in the open ring the eager mountaineers had 
formed, and drew a pocket knife, much like that held by 
the Deacon. Then the two men sprang at each other on 
murder intent, while the crowd around surged and waved 
to and fro as each spectator strove to see every move that 
was made. The men met with a thud, and Talbot sank 
his knife into the Deacon’s side, missing a fatal wound only 
because the point of the blade struck a rib and glanced. 
The Deacon gashed his opponent over the head, cutting 
through the soft felt hat, and clear to the skull, from the 
left ear over to the top of the forehead above the nose. 

Then the two men separated by a step each, and here 
and there in a ring of spectators knives and revolvers 
appeared. In a moment the combatants came together 
again, and Ellison Hatfield’s blade closed on his hand, cut- 
ting it, till he dropped the knife and started in to clean 
out Talbot with his fists. He was a more powerful man 
even than Talbot, or at least better as a wrestler, and was 
soon getting the best of the fight. But Talbot was as 
quick with the knife as an Italian desperado, and plunged 
it repeatedly into the Deacon’s sides and hips. Some of 
the wounds were deadly, but in the heat of the fight the 
Deacon apparently did not notice them. It was alleged 
by the Hatfields, that two of the McCoys helped Talbot, 
by giving Ellison a sly stab as the two fighters surged first 
against one side of the ring of spectators, and then against 
another. Even little Budd McCoy, a lad of nine, is said 
to have stabbed Ellison twice in the legs, although Ran- 
dolph, Jr., a lad of thirteen, was arrested for it at the time. 

As Talbot’s head struck the ground, Ellison grabbed a 
jagged stone, in lieu of the knife he had lost, and, raising 
it on high, was about tocrush in the skull of his prostrate 
enemy, when Farmer McCoy, unable longer to restrain 
himself, fired his revolver full at Ellison’s back. The bul- 
let struck the Deacon just above the right suspender but- 
ton, and ranged forward and upward, and he fell over 
unable to continue the fight. 

Farmer McCoy dropped his pistol and fled up the road, 
while Elias opened fire with the pistol he had all the time 
carried in his hand. Farmer increased his pace as Elias 
fired, and all five chambers of the revolver were emptied 
in vain. Then Elias dropped his pistol and started after 
the fugitive, together with Constable Matthew Hatfield. 
Farmer was overtaken after a race of only about two hun- 
dred yards, and brought back to the big beech tree where 
the voting had been done. 

The officers of the law had once more asserted them- 
selves. Talbot and Farmer were both formally arrested, 
together with Randolph McCoy, Jr., who with a compan- 
ion, had been playing at a spring a quarter of a mile away 
until the firing began, and came running up just as Farmer 
was brought back to the polling place. He was accused 
of cutting the Deacon in the legs by a Hatfield who mis- 
took him for the young boy, Budd. This fact is now ad- 
mitted on all sides, but the McCoys deny that Budd did 
any stabbing, and say that Talbot did it all. 

When the McCoys were arrested they were taken'to the 
house of John Hatfield for the night, as it was by this time 
late in the afternoon, and there guarded until morning. 

The Deacon was put on a rude stretcher made with 
quilts and poles, and carried to the house of Terrall. 
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The doctor found twenty-seven cuts in various parts of 
the deacon’s body, including one in the side that split the 
right lung. The course of the bullet could not be traced. 

The news of the shooting spread along the river and up 
the creeks and branches on both sides, like an autumn 
fire up a mountain side, and when morning came there 
were over seventy of the Hatfield family from West Vir- 
ginia about the house of John Hatfield on Blackberry 
Creek, where the prisoners were kept over night. The 
majority of the McCoys, following the example set by Old 
Rand’!’ himself, flunked. 

After daylight appeared on Tuesday, the prisoners and 
their guards ate breakfast and set out for Pikesville jail. 
They had not traveled over a mile, however, before they 
met a gang of West Virginia Hatfields headed by old Bad 
Anse Hatfield, brother of Ellison. Anse’s son Jonce was 
along. All were armed. Anse said he wanted the boys 
taken to the mouth of Blackberry Creek for trial, so that 
the testimony of Dr. Rutherford could be taken without 
keeping him so long from the side of Ellison as would be 
necessary were the trial to be held as proposed. The 
prisoners as well as the rest concerned, agreed to go to the 
mouth of Blackberry Creek except Justice Joseph Hat- 
field. All ate dinner at Anderson Hatfield’s, and then 
Bad Anse called his party of West Virginians to one side, 
out in the yard. They had a consultation there, after 
which Bad Anse called out in a loud voice : 

“ All friends of the Hatfields fall in line, two and two.” 

About forty men fell into line, but at the request of An- 
derson Hatfield the line was formed outside of his yard. 
Then Bad Anse called for a rope, and Charley Carpenter, 
one of Anse’s crowd, brought one from his horse. It had 
been obtained at the house of Jerry Hatfield, another Ken- 
tuckian, by Anse, on his way up Blackberry Creek before 
he met the prisoners on their way to jail. Carpenter then 
tied the prisoners together by their arms. When the pris- 
oners had been tied Carpenter took hold of the end of the 
line and drove them before him like animals into the road. 
Then Bad Anse nodded to Justice Hatfield and said: 
“ We will take charge.” 

The boys were driven to a ford near where William 
McCoy lives, and across into West Virginia. Then they 
were driven to a log school-house, and there confined 
under a guard heavily armed. They reached the school- 
house in the middle of Tuesday afternoon. Here they 
were at first told they would have a trial on Wednesday 
afternoon, with Justice Wall Hatfield, who had been a 
ringleader in kidnapping them from Kentucky, as presid- 
ing Judge ; but all pretense that they were to be tried law- 
fully was soon thrown aside. Bad Anse settled that as 
soon as the mother of the prisoners came to the school- 
house. The mother knelt down before Anse, and with 
hands clasped and voice choked with sobs, begged him to 
allow her boys to have a fair trial under the law. 

“ Yo’ needn’t beg and yo’ needn't cry,” said Anse. “ If 
Ellison dies, yo’ boys has got to die.” 

Talbot was a married man, and had a girl baby four 
months old. The wife came about the time his mother 
arrived, and she, too, with her child in her arms, went on 
her knees to Anse and to Wall. It was useless. 

The treatment of the prisoners during the time that they 
were kept awaiting the death of Ellison was atrocious. 
They had been tied together with a heavy rope on Tues- 
day, immediately after dinner, the rope being drawn so 
tight around their arms as to prevent the circulation of the 
hlood. Not for a moment was this rope loosened. 

In addition to the torture of the rope the prisoners were 
constantly reminded of their fate by their captors. Jus- 
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tice Wall frequently said to them that prayer to the 
Almighty was not only a duty, but a pleasure in time of 
tribulation, and said that it would not hurt them even 
should Ellison’s recovery permit them to escape death. 
The Hatfield boys and their friends discussed the points of 
the human form in which a bullet would produce the greatest 
pain, and jeered whenever the prisoners said anything. 

It was half a mile from the school-house to the mouth 
of the creek where Ellison was dying, in Anderson Ferrall’s 
house. Messengers passed to and fro frequently. Bad 
Anse and Wall occasionally visited their brother, while 
Elias remained with him almost continually. They asked 
him what should be done with the prisoners in case he 
died, and he replied: “Give them the civil law.” 

Finally, at three o’clock the wounded man breathed his 
last, and Dr. Rutherford told the mourners that he was 
dead. The deacon was a married man, and had several 
children. The widow and the orphans knelt around the 
bed and wept aloud, and the dead man’s brothers, Elias 
and Anse, who were present, went out in the yard and 
refused to speak to any one. A messenger jumped on a 
mule and rode in a gallop to the school-house with the 
news. A great cry arose as he shouted that “ Ellison’s 
done died,” and a number of the guards began running 
around the school-house and peering in through the chinks 
between the logs to find a place from which they could 
shoot at the prisoners without hitting their own friends. 

The prisoners, knowing now that their fate was deter- 
mined, broke down and wept, but Talbot very soon re- 
covered his composure, and made one last appeal. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “when you shoot me I want 
you to look me in the face: Don’t go behind me.” 

As night came on Anse mustered the following gang of 
men: Jonce Hatfield, Cap. Hatfield (both his own sons), 
Valentine and Elias Hatfield (brothers), Charley Carpen- 
ter, Joseph Murphy, Bill Tom Hatfield, Doc. Mayhorn, 
Plyant Mayhorn, Selkirk McCoy and his sons Albert and 
L. D., Thomas Mitchell, Lark Varny, Andy Varny, Daniel 
Whitt, Sam Mayhorn, Alex. Messer, John Whitt, and Elli- 
son Mounts. Having formed them in line before the 
school-house, with a sort of military orders he had learned 
when a bushwacker, he detailed Charley Carpenter to 
bring out the prisoners. They were driven along toward 
Kentucky, with no one saying aword. Farmer and Little 
Randolph McCoy were crying. Sam Simpkins, who kept 
a store at the mouth of the creek (Mate), saw them go by, 
and recognized them in the faint light of the stars. As 
they entered the water to wade across, Farmer fainted 
from fear and exhaustion, and was dragged across by two 
of the gang. The lad wept louder than ever, but Talbot 
marched erect and in silence, man fashion. 





At that moment James McCoy, the brother of the pris- 
oners, stood in the yard of his uncle, Asa, a third of a mile 
up, and on the Virginia side of the river which the gang 
had just crossed. It was a perfectly quiet night, and he 
heard the gang cross the river, and knew that the end was 
near. Slipping out he ran down the river a short distance 
in the cover of some bushes, but could see nothing, for 
the Kentucky bank of the river is covered with trees. He 
waited a few minutes, and then a voice was heard from 
the Kentucky side about a quarter of a mile up from 
where the boys had crossed, which said : 

“ All ready.” ° 

Then the voice of Wall Hatfield, from the Virginia side, 
was heard saying : 

“Take aim. Fire!” 


There was a roar of guns and pistols. Jim could see 
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the flashes under the trees distinctly. Several shots were 
fired after the first volley, and then all was still for two 
minutes. Then came the wail of a boy’s voice followed by 
the heavy report of a double-barreled shot-gun. 


When the gang reached the Kentucky side they stopped, 
and by dashing water into Farmer's face, revived him that 
he might suffer the more. Then they forced the prisoners 
along the grassy bank under the trees, until a slight depres- 
sion was reached. Here were a number of pawpaw trees. 
The prisoners were there thrown to the ground, and then 
raised on their knees, and each one tied in that position to a 
pawpaw bush. Talbot, who had asked to be shot in the face, 
was tied with his back to his executioners ; but Farmer, who 
was already nearly dead with fear, was tied facing them. 
The lad was tied facing his brothers, and then the gang 
formed in line, and Bad Anse shouted to Wall, who was on 
the other side of the river, for the word. As it came they 
all fired, and the two older brothers, Talbot and Farmer, 
fell dead. The crying of the lad had ceased through hor- 
ror and fear. After a few shots had been fired into the 
dead bodies by Cap and Jonce Hatfield, Ellison Mounts, 
and Tom Mitchell, to gratify their innate thirst for the 
safe shedding of blood, the gang started down the river. 
But fear overcame one of their number, Alex Messer, and 
he said : 

“ Dead men tell no tales.” 

He referred to the lad who had recognized them all. 

“ Go you,” said Bad Anse, and Messer loaded his shot- 
gun with rifle balls, and going back, leveled it at the head 
of the boy. The lad saw him and gave one cry, and then 
both barrels were fired together. The entire top of the 
boy’s head was blown away, and a piece of his skull, four 
inches across, was picked up ten feet away up the sloping 
bank next day. His body did not fall, but remained 
kneeling until found by the Coroner. 

As the gang marched back to West Virginia, Justice of 
the Peace, Valentine Hatfield (Wall), met them. Bad 
Anse formed them in line facing the Justice. 

“ Hold up your right hands,” said Wall, and all obeyed. 

“You and each of you do solemnly swear never to re- 
veal to any one what has been done this night under the 
penalty of death, so help your God. Each say, ‘I do.’” 

The men who fired into the McCoy boys were Anse, 
Cap, and Jonce Hatfield, Charley Carpenter, Tom Mit- 
chell, Doc Mayhorn, Joe Murphy, Bill Tom Hatfield, Alex 
Messer, and Ellison Mounts. 

On Thursday morning, Justice of the Peace, Joseph 
Hatfield, acting as Coroner, cut the ropes that bound the 
bodies to the pawpaws, and a jury of twelve men solemnly 
inspected the work of the West Virginians, and brought in 
a verdict that the boys had “come to their death by shot 
wounds at the hands of persons to the jury unknown.” 
It took nearly half an hour for the Coroner and his jury 
to perform this legal duty. 

Then Jim McCoy and his brother Sam and the Justice 
of the Peace carried the bodies up the hillside a few rods 
to the road and placed them on a narrow sled drawn by 
oxen. While they did this, some one unknown carved 
with a jackknife in the smooth bark of a big beech tree, 
whose limbs shaded the spot where the tragedy occurred, 
this inscription, with a rude border around it : 


THE McCOY BOYS, 
: Shot in 1882. 


SCOOT SESH HHS EEE HEHEHE SHEE SHEE SEES eee EH EEE EEE EEE HEHE SE SEE OSE 


The funeral was held that afternoon at the home of old 
Randolph, near the head of the Blackberry Fork of Pond 
Creek. More than one thousand people came, and over 
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nine hundred horses and mules were “ hanged to the trees 
and bushes” up and down the road and about a large 
yard that surrounded McCoy’s house. A wide grave was 
dug on a small table-land that jutted out from the side of 
the mountain that rose on the northerly side of the brook 
opposite old Randolph’s house. Then kindly neighbors 
placed the bodies in coffins on a litter and carried them 
across the brook and up the slope to the grave. Here the 
old mother fell on her knees, as the Baptist preacher who 
conducted the services was about to begin his prayer, and 
called on God to witness that had her pleading been list- 
ened to on the morning of election neither Ellison nor her 
boys had suffered cruel and cowardly deaths. 





Talbot's widow was left with quite a little property for a 
mountaineers wife. Talbot was a timber dealer as well as 
farmer, and had quite an interest in rafts of logs. His 
widow “ was rascalled out of a heap of it,” as Floyd Mc- 
Coy said, by Talbot’s partner, but she still had enough to 
make her comfortable and provide for the girl baby ina 
land where the comforts of life consist of “corn, pone and 
bacon,” and the luxuries of hot biscuit and honey. But 
the unfortunate woman was not to be comforted by any 
inheritance. She had been a happy, hearty, handsome 
wife, according to the accounts of friend and foe. But the 
grave had not closed over her dead husband ,before she 
“began to look puny.” She wept less than her mother-in- 
law, with whom she came to live. She would even, when 
the old lady would stop her work to clasp her hands and 
fall on the floor and cry aloud over the fate of her sons, 
soothe and comfort her instead of weeping, too. But she 
could not sleep at night because the roar of those guns was 
ever in her ears, and from day to day she was less able to 
do the work required of a woman on a farm. Eventua!ly 
she was unable to leave her bed, and finally died, literally 
of a broken heart. 

But while the McCoys, if in any way affected, were 
simply cowed by the murder of the three boys, the Hat- 
fields were incited to further deeds. 

“ Anse he’s got some boys thet’s mighty mean. Anse 
can’t do nothin’ with ’em, and never could. Cap, he’s 
gin us trouble ever sence he was table high. They've 
went on and carried on till I don’t blame the authorities 
for tryin’ to punish sech triflin’ fellers.” 

That is what Elias Hatfield, brother of Bad Anse, and 
one of the murderers of the three McCoys, had to say 
about Anse’s boys when asked for a history of the feud. 

In June, 1884, an attempt was made to kill both Ran- 
dolph McCoy and his son Calvin, that resulted in maiming 
for life two inoffensive citizens through a curious mistake. 

It will be remembered that the killing of the good Dea- 
con Hatfield occurred at an election when brother-in-law 
Tom Stafford was candidate for Justice of the Peace. Of 
course Tom was elected. 

Now, when Talbot’s estate was settled, Calvin looked 
after the interests of the widow, and was obliged to bring 
several suits to establish her rights. It some way happened 
that the Logan Regulators heard when one of these suits 
was to have a hearing, and accordingly, knowing that both 
old Rand’l’ and Calvin would be present, formed a plan to 
kill them both. Cap and Jonce Hatfield, Mose Christian, 
Lee Wilson, Ellison Mounts, Harvey Smith, and Bill Tom 
Hatfield took guns and hid themselves in the brush on the 
mountain side a few rods above the road over which the 
McCoys would travel when going home after the trial. 

Once their ambush was fixed, the little son of Justice 
Stafford was seen passing along the road, and Cap stopped 
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him and made him bring an accurate description of the 
dress and arms of both Randolph McCoy and Calvin. 

But the boy overlooked one circumstance. Two of the 
witnesses at the trial, John and Hense Scott, happened to 
be not only dressed as were Randolph and Calvin McCoy, 
but they had beards of the same cut and color. 

The sun had gone down behind a mountain when the 
trial was over, and the parties to the trial filed out. The 
first to come were the Scotts. They, with Sam McCoy, 
son of Randolph, started down the road before the rest 
appeared. The bushwhackers supposed they had three 
of the McCoys before them, and as they got opposite the 
ambush fired. One ball pierced John Scott’s right knee, 
and he fell to the ground. Another ploughed through 
Hense Scott’s right shoulder directly under Sam McCoy’s 
hand. Sam felt the flesh and clothing rise under his hand 
as the bullet cut through the flesh and bones. Hense and 
Sam jumped over the bank, down below the road (a mere 
bridle path) and got out of sight, while John had to lie 
there in the dust exposed to the fire of the bushwhackers. 
He closed his eyes and lay as still as possible while the 
balls cut and ploughed up the dirt of the road on both 
sides of him until he was covered with it. Fortunately no 
other ball struck him. 

Among the Regulators, as already mentioned, was Tom 
Wallace. Tom had married a daughter of Bill Daniels, 
who lived on the Kentucky side of Tug River. Tom was 
so ugly to his wife, that she was obliged to leave him and 
return home. Some time after this, when a raid was con- 
templated by the Hatfields, the news of it got to the Mc- 
Coys, so that they fled. Cap Hatfield and Tom Wallace 
at once concluded that Mrs. Daniels and her daughter, 
Tom’s wife, had betrayed the Regulators. So one night, 
Tom and Cap crossed Tug River to the Daniels’ cabin. 
No one ever locks a door in that country unless concerned 
in a feud, and the Daniels’ door was not even latched. 
Tom and Cap pushed it open and walked in. The whole 
family was in bed—all, of course, in the one room. A pile 
of soft coal blazed in the fire-place. ‘ 

Bill Daniels awoke as the intruders strode across the 
floor. Bill found the muzzle of a cocked repeating rifle 
in his face as he opened his eyes. It was held by Tom 
Wallace, and he was told to lie still and say nothing. 

Then Cap ordered Mrs. Daniels and Mrs. Wallace, her 
daughter, out of bed. The women obeyed, but began to 
cry and plead for mercy, at which Cap laughed in glee. 
He carried in his hand the tail of a cow, which he cut 
from an unfortunate brute some time before, just to see 
her jump, and had then hung it up and dried it. He 
flourished this about his head, and then, grabbing Mrs. 
Daniels by the hair, forced her to her knees in front of the 
fire-place, and began beating her across the back, using the 
heavy bone end of the cow’s tail to strike her with. The 
blows were delivered with a will. The woman screamed 
in agony, for the first two blows broke two ribs, while to 
her cries were added those of her daughter and several 
children. Bill Daniels, the husband and father, groaned 
and turned his head, but Tom ordered him under pain of 
death to turn back and keep his eyes on the whipping. 

From Mrs. Daniels Cap turned to Mrs. Wallace, her 
daughter. His arm was somewhat weary now, and he 
could not beat her to his satisfaction, so he took the gun 
from Wallace, who, with fresh strength, beat the woman 
anew. The actual beating lasted over forty minutes by a 
little old clock that stood over the fireplace on a shelf. 
When it was over both women lay on the floor unconscious 
—dead Daniels supposed, though Mrs. Daniels after- 
ward partially recovered, and Mrs. Wallace is in good 
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health now. Mrs. Daniels’ lungs were affected, and she 
will probably die of consumption inside of a year. 





There are two stories of the murder that followed this 
assault. The McCoys tell this : 

Mrs. Daniels was a sister of Jeff McCoy, who was a 
cousin of Randolph’s boys. Some time after Mrs. Daniels 
had been beaten Bad Anse met Jeff McCoy in the road 
and greeted him in a friendly way. Jeff had never taken 
any part in the feud, and had always been well treated by 
both sides. Anse said he was mighty sorry about the beat- 
ing Mrs. Daniels had got, and that Cap was making him a 
heap of trouble. But Cap was his own boy, and a father 
must stand by his son. There was no reason for standing 
by Tom Wallace, however, and if Jeff would like to get 
even with his ornery pictures Anse was the man to help 
the matter on. Jeff was profuse in his thanks, and it was 
agreed that Jeff should go over to Anse’s house, that Tom 
should be invited there and given over to Jeff, who should 
then escort him to Pikeville jail and have him ‘sent to the 
penitentiary. The plan worked well up to the meeting of 
Jeff and Wallace, which happened at Jonce Hatfield’s 
home, on Grapevine Creek. Then the programme was 
changed. Jeff was made the prisoner of Tom Wallace, 
and tied with a rope to Tom Wallace’s saddle and driven 
like a pig down Grapevine Creek to Cap Hatfield’s house. 
It is said that Cap nearly laughed himself sick when he 
saw Jeff driven into his yard and learned how neatly the 
old man had worked on the unsophisticated mind of Mc- 
Coy. When he had recovered his composure, however, 
he got down the repeating rifle and told Tom to drive the 
victim down the road until opposite the Daniels cabin. 
There they could kill him in sight of his sister. 

Cap lived at the mouth of Grapevine Creek, on the bank 
of Tug River. One mile below, at the mouth of Thacker 
Creek, lived Shang Bill Ferrall. At Shang’s house the 
two men, with their prisoner, stopped, in order that Cap 
might get adrink. Jeff saw a chance to slip the rope from 
the horn of Tom’s saddle, and did so, and in a moment 
had jumped the low fence around Shang’s yard and 
plunged headlong from an eight-foot bank into the river. 
He escaped to the Kentucky shore with only a flesh wound 
in his left arm. But once on shore he lost his head. 
#irst he sought refuge behind a bush that could scarce 
have sheltered a rabbit. Then he fled when that grew too 
hot up the bare mountain side, straight away from the 
enemy, when he might have run down the river and in six 
jumps gained a big oak and plenty of big beech trees. He 
had crossed nearly half the open space, however, when a 
ball from Cap’s gun killed him. 

According to the Hatfields, Jeff had stabbed a neighbor 
and fled to Virginia for a harbor. Anse and Jonce agreed 
to take him in, but Cap opposed it. Jeff was at Jonce’s 
house three weeks, Jonce having married Jeff's sister. 
Then Jeff went down to Cap’s house and got into a quarrel 
with Tom Wallace, whom he met there, and shot Tom, 
inflicting a slight wound. Cap then arrested Jeff, and was 
taking him to a justice when he escaped. 


The death of Jeff McCoy led to the first efforts worthy 
of the name to bring the Hatfields to trial for their crimes. 
Jeff was a nephew of Perry Cline, a leading lawyer of Pike. 

Lawyer Cline set about getting rewards offered for the 
arrest of the murderers, not only of Jeff McCoy, but of Tal- 
bot, Farmer, and little Randolph McCoy. A hundred dol- 
lars each was the sum offered. Two of Jeff's brothers, 
Budd and Jake, heard that Wallace was working on the 
extension of the railroad along the Big Sandy, and went 
down there and got him. He was in Pikeville jail four 
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weeks, and then, one night when a son of Perry Cline car- 
ried food to the prisoners, Cline being jailer, the boy was 
overpowered, and all hands escaped, including John C. 
McCoy, who was in fora stabbing not in any way connected 
with the feud. 

The escape of Tom incited Perry Cline to further efforts, 
and application was made to Governor Willis Wilson, 
of West Virginia, for a requisition for the indicted men. 
Up to this time politics had had nothing to do with the 
feud, but it now entered in. 

In the office of the Secretary of State of West Virginia, 
was one John B. Floyd, a nephew of the member of Pres- 
ident Buchanan’s Cabinet of that name. Floyd aspired to 
be his party’s candidate for Governor, and to that end 
wished to have his county solid behind him. His home 
was in Logan County, and he knew the Hatfields person- 
ally. They are a most prolific race, and were powerful 
political workers in the mountains. Floyd heard of the 
application to Governor Wilson, and sent word to the Hat- 
fields. Under his instructions, they got up a petition, saying 
that they were peaceful mountain farmers, who had been 
greatly oppressed and abused by the relatives of a Ken- 
tucky desperado, named Randolph McCoy, and praying 
that the Governor would not further the ends of the Ken- 
tucky villain by giving them over to be tried. ‘The Hat- 
field Regulators rode up and down the creeks, and branches 
of half of Logan County, carrying their repeating rifles and 
the petition. Every man met signed the petition. 

Nevertheless, Governor Wilson was for a time persuaded 
to issue a requisition. While negotiations pended, Gov- 
ernor Buckner offered five hundred dollars each, for Bad 
Anse, Cap, and Jonce Hatfield, Tom Mitchell (under 
the name of Chambers), and Tom Wallace. Along in 
October, 1887, Governor Wilson wrote to County Attorney 
Lee Ferguson, of Pike County, saying, that if fifty-two 
dollars was sent to pay expenses incurred by Clerk John 
B. Floyd, while investigating the case, papers for the arrest 
of all the indicted men, save Elias and Wall Hatfield, and 
Andy Varney, would be issued. 

At this stage, a new man became involved in the feud, 
and he has since become the object of the most deadly 
hatred of the Hatfields, and the contempt of even the Mc- 
Coys, yet he is protected in Pike County. It was Deputy 
Sheriff Frank Phillips. He was appointed State agent 
for Kentucky to receive West Virginia prisoners. Phillips 
sent on a part of the fifty-two dollars demanded by Gov- 
ernor Wilson, and asked for the papers for Cap, Jonce, 
and Anse Hatfield, and Tom Mitchell, who, however, was 
called Tom Chambers in the indictment. Tom was born 
out of wedlock, and one Tom Chambers subsequently 
married his mother, so he was called both Chambers and 
Mitchell. The error in the papers led to the arrest of his 
stepfather. 

Without waiting for the arrival of the papers, which by 
the way never came, Phillips, with Jim and Sam McCoy, 
sons of Randolph, started over to Virginia to bring in the 
four Logan men named, or any other indicted men they 
could find. They supposed Tom Chambers, the stepfather 
of Tom Mitchell, was the one of the four wanted. They 
got to Tom’s house at eleven o'clock on the night of Dec. 
9, 1887. Tom was in bed. A bright coal fire burned on 
the hearth within, and a bright and unusually large bull- 
dog stood guard outside. The three men dismounted, 
with Sam at the front door and Jim and Phillips at the 
rear. Jim broke in the rear door, and at the same moment 
the bulldog took a grip on Phillips’ thigh. Phillips shot 
the dog with one revolver and held another on Chambers 
and made him surrender. 
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The next raid was made on Dec. 20. Frank Phillips, 
Jim McCoy, and his cousin Budd, the murdered Jeff 
McCoy’s brother, went up in McDowell County, West 
Virginia, and found Selkirk McCoy and Mose Christian in 
a little cross-roads store near Perryville and brought them 
safely to Pikeville jail. These two raids incited the Hat- 
fields to a sort of revenge that horrified the people not 
only of both counties, but every one else that ever heard 
the story. Even Bad Anse himself has talked against it. 





On New Year’s night of this year there were at Ran- 
dolph’s house besides himself and wife, his son Calvin and 
Rose Ann’s little boy Melvin, all of whom were in the 
westerly end of the house. In the other end were Alla- 
phare, Addie, and Fanny McCoy, daughters of Randolph 
and young women grown, besides little Cora, the orphan 
daughter of Talbot. 

Shortly after midnight they were awakened by a gang of 
Hatfields, who called on old Rand’l’ to surrender or they 
would burn his house over hishead. The gang was headed 
by Uncle Jim Vance, who had hitherto kept out of the 
trouble and was got into it by a circumstance which illus- 
trates the morals of these mountaineers very well, but the 
story of which must be told at another time. Uncle Jim’s 
sister was the wife of Bad Anse. 

With Vance were Cap Hatfield, Jonce Hatfield, Bob 
Hatfield, a younger son of Cap; Elliott Hatfield, son of 
Ellison ; Ellison Mounts, an illegitimate son of the dead 
Deacon ; French Ellis, Tom Gillespie, and Tom Mitchell. 

Gillespie and Elliott Hatfield were posted up and down 
the road. The other seven attacked the house. 

Old Rand’l’ made no answer to the demand to surren- 
der, and an effort was made to break in his door. The 
door was barred. Then the gang attacked the other end, 
where the girls were, and broke in their door, and jumped 
back lest a man should be inside and shoot out. 

Allaphare, the oldest girl, went to the door and told 
them no man was in there. 

“Stir a light,’’ ordered Jim Vance, and Allaphare went 
to the fireplace and tried to build a fire. But the coal was 
out, and there was neither wood nor match to light a fire. 
Allaphare returned to the door and told the men why she 
could make no fire. The men broke out in a torrent of 
profanity, and Cap Hatfield swore he would shoot her if 
she did not at once make a fire in the fire-place. She recog- 
nized his voice, and said, bursting into tears : 

“Cap, I can’t; I would, indeed I would, if I could. 
You wouldn't shoot a woman who never did you any harm, 
would you?” 

“ What the are you parleying with her for ?” yelled 
Uncle Jim. “God her, make no more account of 
her than you would of aman. Shoot her, her.” 

Cap raised his gun, but Ellison Mounts had his gun 
already at his shoulder, and shot the girl down as she 
stood there in her nightgown. The ball entered just over 
the left breast, and she fell back dead with only a moan. 

Then one of the gang who had found a bag of cotton 
between the two houses, brought a handful of it, set it on 
fire, and threw it into the room. By its light they could 
see that no man was concealed in the room, and they were, 
therefore, safe to put all their forces on the other end. 

A part of them had already been engaged there. They 
had shot the southerly door to pieces, so that a deter- 
mined rush would have broken it open, but a rush of that 
sort was what no Hatfield has the courage to make. 

One of the gang, however, brought burning cotton 
and piled it against the door, but Mrs. McCoy had been 
churning the night before and had four gallons of butter- 
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milk in churn. The old man took a tin cup and sitting 
down near the door dipped milk on the fire with one hand 
and held a revolver ready to shoot with the other. 

Then they tried to fire the roof. Tom Mitchell climbed 
up the logs, and with one hand over the top log held a 
blazing torch against the clapboards. The old man saw 
the hand, and putting his revolver as close to it as possi- 
ble, shot all four fingers off close to the knuckle. Cap 
tells gleefully to this day how Tom “cried like a baby 
over the loss of his fingers.” 

Calvin had not been idle all this time. He had mounted 
to the attic, and, kicking off the gable boards, and here 
and there a clapboard from the roof, had opened port 
holes through which he got several shots at the gang. One 
ball passed lengthwise through Ellison Mount’s left fore- 
arm, soon after he had killed Allaphare, but it was from a 
32-caliber rifle, and did not make a permanent injury. 
However, Calvin drove the gang under the porch on the 
south side of his end of the building, and between the 
buildings, and there they were secure. Calvin kicked off 
roof boards, and strove to remove a part of the roof of the 
porch, but in vain. From their retreat under the porch 
the gang kept up a fire on the door, and, at the same time 
kept applying torches to the house roof, while one or two 
others fired the roof successfully at the end where the 
girls were, and it began to get very warm for Calvin. 

While the men were fighting, the old mother of the mur- 
dered girl had taken advantage of the lull in the shooting 
to slip out of the door facing the road to go around where 
the girls were. She had heard the other girls scream that 
Allaphare had been shot. As she went out the door Jonce 
Hatfield fired at a form on the bed, and the bullet cut the 
quilt over his own son. This story is told by the Hatfield 
crowd as one of the jokes of the feud. It would have been 
a good one of Jonce, Cap says, if he killed his own whelp. 

Mrs. McCoy started around to the door of the other 
part of the house. As she passed the space between the 
houses, Jim Vance ordered her back with an oath, and 
raised his gun with a threat to shoot her. 

“I saw it was wrong end to for that,’” Mrs. McCoy said 
when telling of it, “and kept on. But he struck me in 
the side with it and knocked me down. It broke two 
ribs. Pretty soon I got on my hands and knees. I felt 
so weak I couldn’t get up, and so crawled on. Some one 
with a pistol got before me. ‘For the Lord’s sake, let me 
go to my girl,’ I said. ‘Go back, you, or I'll kill 
you,’ he said. ‘Oh!’ I said, ‘she’s dead. For the 
love of the Lord, let me go to her,’ and then I put out 
my hand. I could almost touch her feet as she lay there, 
and I could see her blood where it had run out of the 
door. Oh! my God! my God!” 

In her grief in telling of the horrors of that night, the 
mother forgets what happened to herself as she put out her 
hand. The man who stopped her was Jonce Hatfield, and 
he struck her a blow with his revolver on the head that 
drove the hammer to the skull and left her senseless. They 
supposed she was dead. 

In was not long after this before the fire drove Calvin 
from the attic. He said to the old man that he should 
strive to reach a corn crib about one hundred yards away 
across the yard to the northwest. From that point he 
could cover the retreat of the old man, and both might 
then cross the fork and reach the woods. 

With a box of cartridges in one hand and his rifle in the 
other Calvin leaped from the door and ran across the 
yard. As he cleared the corner of the house where the 
gang could see him they opened fire. It was a regular 
roar, and it roused the old man to action, and he followed. 
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Calvin was by this time seventy-five yards away, in the 
shadow of some trees, and almost safe, but a bullet pierced 
his brain and he fell dead unknown even to those who 
shot him. 

The gang had spread out from their retreat at the west 
end of the house, where they had gone as Calvin came 
down the ladder, and as the old man sprang out he saw 
them before him, while they did not notice him. He levelled 
a double barrelled shot-gun at Jonce Hatfield and shot 
him in the right shoulder, and Jonce fell. Then he saw 
Tom Mitchell before him and fired. The shot pierced 
Tom’s cartridge belt and entered the flesh of the abdomen, 
but the wounds, on account of the thickness of the belt, 
were of little account. 

Then the firing at the old man began, and he ran the 
best he could and escaped untouched. He reached the 
corn crib, and from thence passed on up the mountain on 
the other side of the fork to the woods. He was dressed 
in shirt and drawers only, and it was a very cold night. 
Had he not have been lucky enough to find some hogs 
sleeping against some hay in an old barn on the next farm, 
he would probably have died from exposure. He routed 
the hogs out and got into the bed they had left. 

After the men had left the house and the firing ceased 
the girls Addie and Fanny, finding the roof falling in, 
ventured to leave the house. They saw the gang just turn- 
ing a point of the mountain on the road to Tug River. 
Then they picked up their dead sister, and followed by the 
little orphan Cora, they dragged the body to the edge of 
the woods to the southeast of the house, and there built a 
fire and cowered down by it. Their mother had by this 
time revived enough to crawl after them as they drew the 
body of Allaphare away from the burning building. Little 
Malvin ran out at the time his grandfather did, and was 
clutching the old man’s leg, but he tripped and fell at the 
door, and then crawled away around another corner of the 
house and was unnoticed. The women remained by the 
fire until morning without clothes or assistance. 

On the morning of January 2, the family was cared for 
and sent to Pikeville. The old man and Jim and Sam 
came on ahead. The neighbors prepared Allapkare and 
Calvin for the grave, and buried them on the mountain- 
side with their dead brothers. The graves are plainly seen 
from the road. They are surrounded by an old rail fence 
after the fashion of the country, and shaded by a peach 
tree that will not live to bear fruit another year. 

The old farm is let to a tenant, and is going to ruin. 





The murder of Allaphare roused Pike County as it had 
not been roused since the Civil War. The mountaineers 
have chivalry, if not courage, and they were feady, after a 
fashion, to avenge the murder of a woman. Out of a host 
of volunteers Frank Phillips selected twenty-three men, 
and early on the morning of January 6 rode out of Pike- 
ville to raid Logan County for indicted Logan Regulators. 
They reached Anse Hatfield’s home, on the bank of Tug 
River, opposite the mouth of Peter Creek, at night. Of 
course Anse was not at home, but the women and children 
were, and they were terribly alarmed. Jim McCoy and 
five others stayed there that night, one keeping guard all 
the time, of course. 

Next morning, very early, the mob went down to Thacker 
Creek, where Shang Ferrall lives, and took him along to 
prevent him from giving an alarm. Three miles up above 
Thacker lived Uncle Jim Vance, but when they reached 
the house no one was there. It is a remarkable fact that 
a trail of blood from the burned home of Old Rand’l’ led 
down to Tug River, was found again on the east side, and 
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ended at Jim Vance’s yard. The Kentuckians were able 
to trace the trail on the 6th quite easily. 

From Vance’s the mob started to go over on Mate 
Creek, following up a branch that was a shorter way than 
the regular road. At the head of the branch, and right in 
the gap of the mountain, they met old Mrs. Vance coming 
down with an empty pail in her hand. She had been 
carrying breakfast up to Uncle Jim and to Cap, who had 
slept in that mountain. As she saw the mob, she turned 
and shouted : 

“Here they come.’ 

“How many?” asked Uncle Jim. 

“ About forty, I reckon.” 

During this talk the Kentuckians had charged up past 
the woman. 

Uncle Jim yelled “ Halt!’ and then shouted, “ Charge 
‘em, boys! Rally, boys! Charge ’em!” and at the same 
time began to shoot. 

The orders, except the first, were bluff, for there were 

no boys there to rally, except Cap Hatfield, who flunked 
and ran like a sheep with dogs after it. He did not even 
shoot one shot. But Uncle Jim was too old to run, and 
made a virtue of necessity. He dodged behind a locust 
stub still several feet high and eight inches thick, and, 
taking aim at Frank Phillips, who led the mob, fired. 
Phillips is a remarkable cool-headed desperado. Just as 
the old man got his gun to his face Phillips dropped to the 
ground, and the bullet passed harmlessly over his head. 
Then he jumped up and fired as he ran forward to gain 
the shelter of a tree; but the old man fired again, and 
again Phillips dodged. This seems almost incredible, but 
the story is told by both parties. After this shot Phillips 
gained the shelter of a big oak, and tried to get a shot at 
the old man from it. As he peered around, he saw the 
old man had the drop on him and dodged back just in 
time. The bullet knocked a shower of bark into Phillips's 
face. But at this same instant Phillips leveled his gun 
and fired square at the center of the stump that concealed 
the old man. The stump was partly rotten, and the ball 
passed through it, striking Uncle Jim’s cartridge belt and 
knocking him away from his shelter. Before the old man 
could recover himself Phillips had pumped in a fresh car- 
tridge and shot him through the body. Uncle Jim dropped 
to the ground behind a log, and Phillips ran forward, sup- 
posing the old man was done for. In truth he was fatally 
hurt, but he was game yet. He had drawn a revolver as 
he fell, and before Phillips had taken two steps he saw the 
old man peering over the log holding the pistol with both 
hands. Uncle Jim was afflicted with a sort of St. Vitus 
dance that made his eyes roll and his whole frame shake 
about, yet he was accounted the best pistol shot in Logan 
County. Phillips dropped the moment he saw the old 
man, and the old man shrunk down a bit too. That was 
a mistake, for it enabled Phillips to aim his rifle where the 
old man’s head must appear as he raised to look for Phil- 
lips. In a moment the gray hairs on his forehead rose 
above the log and Phillips fired. The ball knocked the 
old man’s hat ten feet away and scattered his brains over 
the leaves for a yard around. The old lady, his wife, saw 
him killed. Walking up to his body she said : “ Pore ole 
man ; he’s dead,” and then walked away. Uncle Jim had 
been neither a faithful nor a kind husband, and the widow 
shed no tears. 

The killing of Uncle Jim ended that raid. The Ken- 
tucky mob did not develop a relish for blood. They re- 
turned to Kentucky, but on January 9 started on another 
raid. This time they went on Beech Creek, in Logan 
County. They reached the house of Justice Wall Hatfield 
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at noon, and leaping their horses over the fence, charged 
on the house. Wall, instead of jumping for his gun, ran 
to the door to see what was the racket (as he supposed) 
with the cows. Jim McCoy covered him with a rifle, and 
the Justice threw up his hands. In the house the mob 
found Doc and Sam Mayhorn, who were wanted for killing 
the three McCoy boys. This made three prisoners. The 
mob went on up the creek, however, and found Plyant 
Mayhorn and Andy Varny, and then went over on another 
branch and got L. D. McCoy. Andy Varny tried to 
escape, but Sam McCoy and Dave Stratton ran him down, 
instead of shooting him according to the custom. 

The third and last raid was made beginning January 
16. There were thirty-three men in the mob. On the 
18th they reached West Virginia, opposite Peter Creek, 
and rode down along the bank of Tug River to the mouth 
of Grapevine Creek. Here lived Cap Hatfield. Jim Mc- 
Coy was in advance of the rest of the mob, who had to 
ride along single file, of course, on account of the road 
being narrow. His horse was restive, and when within a 
short distance of the creek Jim let it go ahead on the run. 
Rounding a little spur of the mountain, Jim found himself 
riding square at thirteen of the Logan Regulators, who 
were in Cap’s yard, guns in hand, waiting for the Ken- 
tuckians. Jim tried to rein in his horse, but at that instant 
the Regulators began firing, and the beast danced with 
fear. The dancing probably saved Jim’s life, for it pre- 
vented fair aim. 

Now, although no one else was in sight, the Regulators 
knew that others were behind Jim, and so stepped off to 
one side, where they could get better shelter behind a 
fence. Meantime Jim managed to get off of his horse and 
quiet the beast, although the bullets were whistling on all 
sides. Then Jim cooly laid his gun on the ground, 
pulled off his overcoat which was too tight for him, and 
placing it on the saddle, turned the horse loose. Then he 
picked up his gun, walked deliberately to a fence corner, 
and taking aim over it, fired. He brought his man down 
at the first shot. The man was Bill Dempsey. At that 
the other twelve Regulators turned and ran like sheep, 
with Cap Hatfield leading the way, although no other 
Kentuckian had come in sight save Budd McCoy, and he 
had been shot down by a bullet in his shoulder. 

The Kentuckians gathered in Cap’s yard, but could at 
first find no one there, although Jim, who did not go into 
the yard, had said he had shot one man. But a trail of 
blood was found that led into a shuck pen. There they 
found Bill Dempsey shot through the body. 

“What is your name,” said Frank Phillips. 

“* Bill Dempsey,” said he, holding up his hands, “ I am 
not armed, gentlemen, and am dying now. Please don’t 
shoot me any more. Don’t, don’t.” 

The last words were uttered as he saw Phillips draw a 
revolver. Several of the mob saw the revolver, too, and 
jumped to catch it, but they were too late. Phillips shot 
the man through the head. That act ended the raiding 
business. It was especially bad for the Kentuckians, for 
Dempsey was there as a lawful police officer to arrest raid- 
ing parties. 

But the raids had affected the Hatfields much, as the 
deeds of the Regulators had previously affected the Mc- 
Coys, only worse. They immediately abandoned their 
farms, and moved over to Island Creek, in the neighbor- 
hood of Logan Court House, and here they are now. 
Jonce is in Colorado. 





It must not be supposed that no resort to legal proceed- 
ings was made by the West Virginians. The day that the 
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first man, Tom Chambers, was kidnapped, the law firm of 
Auries, Ferrall & Connolly, of Pikeville, was retained to 
defend him, and that firm also took up the cases of the 
rest as they were brought in. Anticipating trouble, Jus- 
tice Wall Hatfield had engaged the services of lawyer 
Perry Cline, long before Jeff McCoy was killed, and Cline 
felt bound in honor to stand by Wall, even after Jeff was 
killed. So those now in prison have the best mountain 
talent to defend them. 

Writs of habeas corpus, and applications for bail in be- 
wildering number and order have been secured and made, 
and out of it all Wall Hatfield and Doc Mayhorn find 
themselves still in Pikeville jail without hope of release 
before trial for the murder of the three McCoy boys. 
Plyant and Sam Mayhorn are in jail, because unable to 
raise $3,000 bail, and the rest have either obtained bail or 
turned State’s evidence. They will all be tried next Feb- 
ruary. Dan Whit voluntarily came over to Kentucky asa 
witness for the State. 

One feature of the legal proceedings was an appeal to 
the national courts by Governor Wilson, of West Virginia, 
for the release of the Hatfields on the ground that the Con- 
stitution provides that no man may be deprived of life or 
liberty without due process of law. Kidnapping was not 
due process, but the United States Supreme Court decided 
that nevertheless the prisoners were lawfully in the cus- 
tody of the Pike County authorities. Gov. Wilson himself 
appeared in court as a Hatfield attorney. 

Of course, indictments were found in Logan against the 
Pike County boys for the murder of Uncle Jim Vance and 
Bill Dempsey, and also for kidnapping the prisoners men- 
tioned. The State of West Virginia offered $100 reward 
each for the arrest of the Kentucky kidnappers, and $500 
for Frank Phillips. The Hatfields offered $500 additional 
for Phillips. The rewards offered so far for the Hatfield 
gang are: $1,250 for Cap, $700 for Bad Anse, $700 for 
Jonce, $500 for Elias, and $100 each for the rest of the 
indicted men. But Gov. Buckner has promised to offer 
$500 each for the men engaged in burning the house of 
old Rand’l’. 

One of this house-burning gang has been arrested, and 
is now in jail at Ironton, Ohio. It is Gillespie. He has 
made a full and voluntary confession, and as he is but 
seventeen years old, he will be accepted as a witness by 
Pike County’s attorney, C. Lee Ferguson. His arrest was 
brought about through the evil passions of Bad Anse. 
Anse took a fancy to the boy’s mother, and straightway 
drove both boy and father out of the county. The boy 
was then located by detectives and arrested. 

Meantime these Kentuckians were arrested: Dave 
Stratton, John Norman, John B. Datson, and Joseph 
Franklin Smith. They are charged with kidnapping and 
murder, and, as already stated, are here under heavy guard 
for trial to-day. They will be defended by McComas & 
Kelly, Smith & Stratton, and Major Stratton, who is the 
father of Dave, the defendant. 

It would take too much space to relate here all the ad- 
ventures of the detectives who have made these arrests, 
but the net they have woven about Frank Phillips is espe- 
cially interesting. When Jonce Hatfield fled to Colorado, 
his wife Nancy, a fine-looking mountain girl and a full 
cousin to the McCoy boys, was asked to assist in arresting 
Frank Phillips. She readily consented, and to that end 
went to her mother’s house over on Peter Creek, in Pike 
County. Here she made love to Phillips successfully, and 
is now his mistress. Phillips stays with her most of his 
time, living in the one-room cabin with her old mother. 
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She sends a letter once a week to Superintendent Alf Bur- 
nett of the Charleston (W. Va.) detectives, telling him of 
Phillips’s doings, and the movements of other indicted 
Kentuckians for whom Burnett’s men are looking. She is 
one of the few mountain women who can write. 

Phillips learned of the letter-writing on last Thursday, 
but whether he has killed the woman, taken to the woods, 
or refused to believe the report has not been learned. 
Nancy’s method of procedure has the full approval of the 
Hatfields, who speak of her in the most kindly manner. 

Bad Anse, in conversation last Tuesday, said: “Ef I 
could just shoot that Phillips and Ole Rand’l’, I'd go 
to the gallows jest as peert as ever I went to dinner.” 

His words point the only way to the ending of the war. 
It has been prolonged only because Gov. Wilson first re- 
fused to allow his murderers to be tried, and because Gov. 
Buckner will not set a good example by returning good 
for evil in allowing Phillips to be arrested lawfully. 





LIST OF MURDERS DURING THE FEUD. 

Bill Stayton, shot in the back by Sam McCoy, nephew of old Ran- 
dolph McCoy. 

Deacon Ellison Hatfield, shot in the back by Farmer McCoy. 

Talbot and Farmer McCoy and Randolph McCoy, Jr., tied to 
bushes and shot by the Hatfield gang. 

Jeff McCoy shot in the back by Cap Hatfield. 

Allaphare McCoy shot by Ellison Mounts as she pleaded for life. 

Calvin McCoy shot in the back by the Hatfield gang. 

Jim Vance, shot through the forehead by Frank Phillips. 

Bill Dempsey, shot to death after being wounded and while praying 
that he might die in peace. 


To these should be added the wife of Talbot McCoy, 
who grieved herself to death over the terrible murder of 
her husband. 


LIST OF THOSE WOUNDED DURING THE FEUD. 

Hense Scott, shot through the left shoulder, and John Scott, shot 
through the right knee by the Hatfield gang, who mistook them for 
McCoys. They are crippled for life. 

Mrs. Bill Daniels, ribs broken by Cap Hatfield. Injured for life. 

Mrs. Randolph McCoy, two ribs broken by a blow of a gun stock, 
and head cut open when her home was burned. She will never 
fully recover. 

Tom Mitchell, fingers of left hand shot off by Randolph McCoy. 

Jonce Hatfield, shot in the right shoulder by Randolph McCoy 
with bird-shot. Not crippled. 

Ellison Mounts, left forearm split with rifle ball by Calvin McCoy. 
Not crippled. 

Budd McCoy, shot through the right shoulder by Hatfield gang 
when Dempsey was killed. Not crippled. 

Cap Hatfield, shot across palm of right hand by Calvin McCoy. 
Not crippled. 

Detective John Knapper, of Charleston, West Va., shot through 
hollow of right foot. Slight wound. 

It is said that several other slight wounds have been in- 


flicted on both sides, but no account was taken of them. 


The traveler to the abandoned home of old Bad Anse on 
Tug River, opposite the mouth of Peter Creek, will find 
over the fire-place a gaudy lithograph motto, which reads : 


THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE 
OUR HOME, 


Some one familiar with the history of the locality has 
scribbled with a lead pencil under the many colored letters 
this comment : 

“ Leastwise, not this side of hell.” 





Forgiveness strengthens the spirit, sweetens temper, stifles 
anger, extinguishes envy, subdues pride; she bridles the 
tongue, restrains the hand, tramples upon temptations. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 





The Red Light at the Crossing—Phila, Times 

A heavily bearded man about 43 years old and one per- 
haps ten years his junior were seated in the Canal street 
Union Railway station, Chicago, evidently waiting for a 
train. A couple of large sachels lay near them, indicating 
that the men were going some distance. A reporter recog- 
nized them asa“ scab” engineer and fireman who had 
been pulling a passenger train on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy road. “Yes, I am going home to Pennsyl- 
vania,” replied the engineer, “and so is my fireman. We 
have had enough.” “ Afraid of dynamite, are you?” “No, 
it ain’t that.” “Threatened by the Brotherhood?” “No. 
But we have been by something else, and concluded to get 
out of the country. Iwouldn’t work here any longer for 
double pay. Tell you about it? People would only laugh ; 
but we know what we are talking about just the same. Do 
you care if I tell, John? Well, it may interest somebody, 
for itis strange. When the strike on the ‘Q’ took place 
we came here and went to work. We had been idle for 
quite a while, and our families had learned what it was to 
go hungry. I do not believe in taking another man’s job, 
but when I looked at my children’s pinched faces and 
patched clothes I jumped at the chance to go to work. 
For a time we pulled a freight and everything went smoothly. 
But one night something happened that made me a coward. 
It was about 1o o'clock and very dark. Rain was falling 
steadily, and I could not see far ahead, but I was trying to 
keep on time. We had a heavy train, and as we rumbled 
along I occasionally glanced back to see if everything was 
all right. I had a sort of presentiment that something was 
going to happen, and felt uneasy. I whistled for a road 
crossing just around the curve, and when we got close to 
it aflash of lightning brought things out as clear as day. 
A man in a wagon driving a span of horses was near the 
track, and the animals had become unmanageable. I sprang 
from my seat, reversed my engine, and gave her sand. 
Then I shut my eyes. In an instant we struck them, and 
I heard the cracking wood as the wagon was broken into 
fragments. The train was stopped, and as soon as a flag- 
man had gone ahead I went back. The man and both 
horses had been killed, and the wagon was only good for 
kindling. I held the lantern up to the face of the unfortu- 
nate driver, and the conductor recognized him. He was 
a young engineer who had gone out with the strikers, and 
while idle had been putting in the time on his father’s farm 
near by. We lifted the body into the caboose, and as we 
started ahead all felt mighty blue. The next night on the 
return trip, as we came to the crossing where the accident 
occurred, I saw a red light, and whistled for brakes. Get- 
ting nearer, both the firemen and I distinguished a wagon 
standing on the track, and in it was what appeared to be 
the man we had killed the night before. My hair stood 
on end as he coolly swung the red light and signaled us to 
stop. I had learned that it was foolish to be superstitious, 
but the way he handled that lantern showed me that he was 
an oid hand at the business, and we could not stop too 
quick to suit me. Before the conductor and brakeman 
had come forward, horses, wagon, man, and lantern had 
disappeared, and I started up, not wishing to explain and 
be laughed at. When we reached the end of the division 
I learned that the man we had run over had up to the 
strike been in charge of the engine that killed him. I 
wanted to lay off a few days and kind of brace up, but the 
company was short of help and I could not. The next 





night it rained again, and when we started out both John 
and I were rather nervous. We were afraid to say any- 
thing to those we knew, for they were not our friends. 
The rain beat against the cab windows and the headlight 
illuminated the track but for a short distance. Soon I re- 
alized that we were losing time. ‘That would not do and 
I opened the throttle. In a few minutes we were rolling 
that big train along at a rate that made the cars dance. 
Finally we neared the crossing and I opened the side win- 
dow and looked out. The rain splashed in my face and 
ran down my neck, but I did not mind that. Ahead dimly 
shone the rays of the red light, yet in spite of the fear that 
it might be a genuine danger signal we dashed on. There 
stood the man in the wagon, swinging his lantern. In a 
moment we had crossed the road and were dancing along 
forty miles an hour. Then I felt the train dragging as if 
the brakes were set. The conductor thought we were 
going too fast, but I had not noticed it before. John and 
I were badly scared. Six weeks later we were put ona 
passenger run, but not a night has passed that we have not 
seen the red light at the crossing. I am losing my nerve 
and am getting afraid to make time. Did you ever kill a 
man? Then you don’t know how I feel. Perhaps I shall 
breathe easier when once I get started for home.” 


Superstitions Regarding Babies—Boston Commonwealth 
It is believed by many that if a child cries at its birth 

and lifts up only one hand, it is.born to command. It is 
thought very unlucky not to weigh the baby before it is 
dressed. When first dressed the clothes should not be 
put on over the head, but drawn on over the feet, for luck. 
When first taken from the room in which it was born it 
must be carried upstairs before going down, so that it will 
rise in the world. In any case it must be carried upstairs 
or up the street, the first time it is taken out. It is also 
considered in England and Scotland unlucky to cut the 
baby’s nails or hair before it is a year old. The saying: 

Born on Monday, fair in the face ; 

Born on Tuesday, full of God’s grace ; 

Born on Wednesday, the best to be had ; 

Born on Thursday, merry and glad ; 

Born on Friday, worthily given ; 

Born on Saturday, work hard for a living ; 

Born on Sunday, shall never know want, 
is known with various changes all over the Christian 
world ; one deviation from the original makes Friday’s 
child “free in giving.” Thursday has one very lucky 
hour just before sunrise. 

The child that is born on the Sabbath day 

Is bonny and good and gay, 
While 

He who is born or New Year’s morn 

Will have his own way as sure as you’re born. 


And 


He who is born on Easter morn, 
Shall never know care, or want, or harm. 
Alpine Funerals—The Saturday Review 
In one of the most powerful scenes in Der Griine Hein- 
rich, Gottfried Keller describes the way in which a funeral 
used to be celebrated by wealthy Swiss peasants in remote 
country districts. The mournful hush of the first part of 
the day, the touching simplicity of the religious service, 
the sumptuous meal and heavy drinking that follow the 
return from church, and the wild dance that concludes 
the day are all depicted with a force and vividness which 
has rarely been equalled in modern fiction, and the im- 
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pression is all the greater because the horror which breathes 
through the whole narrative is never allowed to degenerate 
into mere disgust. The dance is omitted in Upper Austria, 
but the other practices are perhaps even more ghastly. In 
these districts it may also be said that the funeral begins 
before the death. As soon as any man or woman is sup- 
posed to be in the last agony, not only all neighbors and 
friends, but perfect strangers, are informed of the fact and 
expected to pay a ceremonial visit. The guests simply 
enter the sick-room, take a long look at the dying man, 
and go their ways. No prayer is said, hardly a word is 
spoken ; yet even the chance wayfarer who declines to 
enter the house of death on such occasions is considered 
strangely heartless. After death the stream of visitors 
ceases, but only for a short time. As soon as the body 
has been prepared for burial, a long table is spread in the 
room where it lies, and covered with wine, spirits, and 
cold viands of every description, and here open house is 
held day and night till the funeral starts for the church- 
yard. Whoever comes, known or unknown, rich or poor, 
is not only allowed, but urged, to eat and drink as much 
as he can. Beside the coffin at least two huge wax can- 
dles, which have been fetched from the church, burn dimly, 
and near them two old women sit or kneel. They are paid 
for their services and supposed to pass their time in prayer. 
From time to time they are relieved by others, and they 
then usually make a somewhat lengthened pause at the 
table before going home. After the return of the funeral, 
the chief mourner invites every one who has attended it 
to a hot meal which is as sumptuous as he can afford. 
A Private Madhouse—Bowling Green (Ky.) Times 

Near Gainesville, in the neighboring county, Allen, there 
lives a man whose life has indeed been a most unusual one. 
He was born an imbecile, and as he grew older and 
stronger he became violent, and had to be confined. His 
name is Mack Griffin, and at the age of fifteen he was 
placed in a cabin built in the corner of the yard where his 
parents lived. The cabin was built especially for his oc- 
cupancy, and he was placed in it and kept in confinement, 
never permitted to leave the house. It is said that he 
would allow nobody, not even the members of the family, 
to come near him except his sister, who would bring him 
his meals and sweep up the room. While she was in the 
room he would jump into bed and sit down and watch her 
until she had left. He is now sixty-five years old, and his 
hair is as white as snow. He has never been outside the 
house since he was put into it but once, and that was 
when it was torn down to be rebuilt. He has been in that 
house, which has no window in it, with the door barred 
for fifty years, and has never had communication with any 
human being except some of the members of the family, 
who take him his meals and arrange his bed. There are 
several of the family who can go into the room now with 
safety, but the sight of a stranger fills him with horror, 
and causes his wild nature to assert itself, and he raves and 
gives vent to the most unearthly screams and hideous 
noises. They never go into the house, because he would 
attack them viciously the moment they crossed the thresh- 
old. The family are compelled to remove his bed from 
the room every day, as he would tear it into shreds. They 
can leave nothing in the room with him, for it would be 
destroyed. He cannot be induced for a moment to leave 
his cabin, and if the door was left standing open he would 
not come out. His has, indeed, been a most unusual life. 
The Disappearance of a Corpse—San Francisco Examiner 

On the morning of the 14th day of August, 1872, 
Charles J. Reid, a young man of twenty-five years, living 
at Xenia, Ohio, fell dead while walking across the dining- 
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room in his father’s house. The family consisted of his 
father, mother, two sisters and a cousin, a boy of fifteen. 
All were present at the breakfast table when Charles en- 
tered the room, but instead of taking his accustomed seat 
near the door, by which he had entered, passed it, and 
went obliquely toward one of the windows—with what 
purpose no one knows. He had passed the table but a 
few steps, when he fell heavily to the floor, and never 
again breathed. The body was carried into a bedroom 
and, after vain efforts at resuscitation by the stricken 
family, left lying on the bed with composed limbs and cov- 
ered face. In the meantime, the boy had been hastily dis- 
patched for a physician, who arrived some twenty minutes 
after the death. He afterward remembered awan uncom- 
mon circumstance, that when he arrived the weeping rela- 
tions—father, mother, and two sisters—were all in the room 
out of which the bedroom door opened, and that the door 
was closed. There was no other to the bedroom. This 
door was at once opened by the father of the deceased, 
and, as the physician passed through it, he observed the 
rigid outlines of the body under the sheet that had been 
thrown over it, and the profile was plainly discernible 
under the face cloth, clear cut and sharp, as profiles of the 
dead seem always to be. He approached and lifted the 
cloth. There was nothing there. He pulled away the 
sheet. Nothing. The family had followed him into the 
room. At this astonishing discovery—if so it may be 
called—they looked at one another, at the physician, at 
the bed, in speechless amazement, forgetting to weep. A 
moment later the three ladies required the physician’s 
care; all had fainted and fallen tothe floor. The father’s 
condition was but little better ; he stood in a stupor, mut- 
tering inarticulately and staring like an idiot. Having 
restored the ladies to consciousness the physician went to 
the window—the only one the room had, opening upon 
a garden. It was locked on the inside, with the usual 
fastening attached to the bottom bar of the upper sash and 
engaging with the lower. No inquest was held—there was 
nothing to hold it on ; but the physician and many others 
who were curious as to this remarkable occurence, made 
the most searching investigation into all the circumstances, 
but without result. Charles J. Reid was dead and “ gone,” 
and that is all that has ever been known of it to this day. 


The Haunted Hole of Stratford—The New York Tribune 

One night about fifty years ago a brutal murder was 
done, at a lonely place on the highroad between Warwick 
and Stratford-upon-Avon. The next morning the mur- 
dered man was found lying by the roadside, his head much 
mangled, resting in a small hole in the bank. The assas- 
sins, two in number, were shortly afterward discovered, 
and they were hanged at Warwick for their crime. From 
that day to this the hole wherein the dead man’s head re- 
posed remains unchanged. No matter how often it may 
be filled up, whether by the wash of heavy rains, or by 
stones and leaves that boys may happen to cast into it as 
they pass, it is soon found to be again empty. No one 
takes care of it. No one knows whether, or by whon, it 
is guarded. Fill it at nightfall, and you will find it empty 
in the morning. That is the local belief and affirmation. 
The place is haunted. This spot is about two miles out 
of Stratford, and not distant from the gates of Charlcote 
Park. I looked at this hole, one bright day in June, and 
saw that it was empty. Nature, it is thought by the poets, 
abhors complicity with the concealments of crime, and 
brands with her curse the places that are linked with the 
shedding of blood. You will recall that strong line in 
Tom Hood’s poem of “ Eugene Aram”—“ For a mighty 
wind had swept the place, and still the corse was bare.” ~ 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—CHOICE INTAGLIOS 





The Rain—T. B. Aldrich 

We knew it would rain, for all the morn 

A spirit on slender robes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 

Into the vapory amethyst 
Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, 

Scuoping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 

To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 
We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 

The*white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind, and the lightning now 

Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 


Alchemy—Alice W. Brotherton—Independent 
Every myth some truth doth hold. 
Like the fabled sage of old, 
Love, the cunning Alchemist, 
Turns our leaden lives to gold. 


The Specter—Clinton Scollard—Home Fournal 
I made a grave deep down in my heart 
For a love that was dumb and dead ; 
“ There, darkly buried and far apart 
It will rest in peace,” I said ; 
I laid it away without sorrow or smart, 
And never a tear I shed. 


And now that I would in my heart enfold 
Another love fair as the May, 

There has risen a ghost of the love of old, 
A specter weird and gray, 

And my sweet young love with her hair's soft gold, 
She sorrows and turns away. 


The Harvester—Frances S. Osgood 
Labor is health! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life-current leaping ! 
How his strong arm in its stalwart pride sweeping 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 


Song for Music—Edmund Gosse—Longman's 

Count the flashes in the surf, 

Count the crystals in the snow, 
Or the blades across the turf, 

Or the dead that sleep below ! 

These ye may count—yet not know— 
While I sleep or while I slumber— 

Where my thoughts and wishes go, 
What her name, and what their number. 


Ask the cold and midnight sea, 
Ask the silent-falling frost. 
Ask the grasses on the lee, 
Or the mad maid, passion crost! 
They may tell of posies tost 
To the waves where blossoms blow not, 
Tell of hearts that staked and lost, 
But of me and mine they know not. 


The Two Prayers—Richard Crashaw 
Two went to pray? O, rather say, 
One went to brag the other to pray ; 


One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not lend his eye ; 


One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 


Sorrow-Music—Edith K. Perry—Scribner's 
As even-song of bird seems holier, sweeter 
Than any note the noonday’s riot knew ; 
So that faint voice from desolation rising 
May solace and uplift the wide world through. 


Revenge—Chas. Henry Webb—Century 
Revenge is a naked sword, 
It has neither hilt nor guard. 
Would’st thou wield this brand of the Lord ? 
Is thy grasp then firm and hard ? 


But the closer thy clutch of the blade, 
The deadlier blow thou would’st deal, 

Deeper wound in thy hand is made— 
It is thy blood reddens the steel. 


And when thou hast dealt the blow— 

When the blade from thy hand has flown— 
Instead of in the heart of the foe 

Thou may’st find it sheathed in thine own ! 


All's at An End—Dora Read Goodale—Harper's 
The breach is made—false friend, adieu ; 
All's at an end between us two. 

Let others come, with power and praise, 
To blot your image from my days ; 
That shining past, its colors fade— 

I'll have no more—the breach is made. 


All's at an end? Proud instinct lies! 
There is no end to human ties: 

My voice has learned an alien tone ; 
My very look repeats your own : 

Our natures act in foe and friend— 
In vain we cry, All’s at an end. 


My Lady's Smile—Maybury Fleming 
What though the green leaf grow ? 
"Twill last a month and a day ; 
In all sweet flowers that blow 
Lurks Death, his slave Decay. 


But if my lady smile 
There is no Death at all; 

The world is fair the while— 
What though the red leaf fall ? 


A Maiden’s Heart—-From the German 
How should the heart of a maiden be ? 
As pure as the lily that blooms on the lea, 
As clear as the dew from the heavens that fall, 
As true as the mirror that hangs on the wall, 
As fresh as the fountain, as gay as the lark 
That trills out its song 'twixt the day and the dark, 
As glad as the angels, when soaring they fly 
On the bright wings of love to their homes in the sky. 


Rose and Thorn—Fennie Burr 
None pluck the rose who do not sharpest thorns discover ; 
And rarely love is found, but keenly wounds the lover. 


And none, despite the rose’s thorns could bear to lose it. 


Ah! Love may wound the eager heart, but still we choose it. 


The Cry of Unbelief—Bessie Chandler 
As mothers sometimes draw their children near, 
And gaze into their eyes and kiss their mouths, 
And say, ‘‘ You do not love me,” knowing the while 
How full the child-heart beats with love for them, 
Yet say it for the keen ecstatic joy 
Of hearing that which is so sweet to hear ; 
So do we say in this sad day of ours, 

“ There is no God ; there is no good, no hope,” 
And believe it not, but wait with wistful hearts 
And eager ears to hear our words denied. 

Men call us faithless—we, who yearn for faith, 
Who long to hail the one that shall arise 

And fling our cheap words back at us with scorn. 
And with impellent, passionate, grand faith 
Proclaim the precious thing we wait to hear, 
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WONDERFUL STORIES—PETER RUGG, THE MISSING MAN* 





Fonathan Dunwell of New York, to Mr. Herman Krauff : 

Sir :—Agreeably to my promise, I now relate to you all 
the particulars of the lost man and child. 

You may remember that business called me to Boston 
in 1820. I sailed in the packet to Providence ; and when 
I arrived there, I learned that every seat in the stage was 
engaged. I was thus obliged either to wait a few hours, 
or accept a seat with the driver, who civilly offered me 
that accommodation. Accordingly I took my seat by his 
side, and soon found him intelligent and communicative. 
When we had traveled about ten miles, the horses suddenly 
threw their ears on their necks, as flat asa hare’s. Said 
the driver, “ Have you a surtout with you ?” 

“No,” said I; “ why do you ask?” 

“You will want one soon,” said he. “Do you observe 
the ears of all the horses?” 

“ Yes,” and was just about to ask the reason. 

“ They see the storm-breeder, and we shall see him soon.” 

At this moment there was not a cloud visible in the fir- 
mament. Soon after, a small speck appeared in the road. 

“There,” said my companion, “comes the storm- 
breeder ; he always leaves a Scotch mist behind him. By 
many a wet jacket do I remember him. I suppose the 
poor fellow suffers much himself—much more than is 
known to the world.” 

Presently a man with a child beside him, with a large 
black horse, and a weather-beaten chair, once built for a 
chaise body, passed in great haste, apparently at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour. He seemed to grasp the reins of 
his horse with firmness, and appeared to anticipate his 
speed. He.seemed dejected, and looked anxiously at the 
passengersy particularly at the stage driver and myself, 
In a moment after he passed us, the horses’ ears were up, 
and bent themselves forward so that they nearly met. 

“Who is that man,” said I ; “he seems in trouble.” 

“ Nobody knows who he is, but his person and the child 
are familiar to me. I have met him more than a hundred 
times, and have been so often asked the way to Boston by 
that man, even when he was traveling directly from that 
town, that of late I have refused any communication with 
him ; and that is the reason he gave me such a look.” 

“ But does he never stop anywhere ?” 

“T have never known him to stop anywhere, longer than 
to inquire the way to Boston ; and let him be where he 
may, he will tell you he cannot stay a moment, for he must 
reach Boston that night.” 

We were now ascending a high hill in Walpole ; and as 
we had a fair view of the heavens, I was rather disposed to 
jeer the driver for thinking of his surtout, as not a cloud 
as big as a marble could be discerned. 

“ Do you look,” said he, “‘in the direction whence the 
man came ; that is the place to look. The storm never 
meets him, it follows him.” 

We presently approached another hill ; and when at the 
height, the driver pointed out in an eastern direction a little 
black speck about as big as a hat. 

“ There,” said he, “ is the seed storm ; we may possibly 
reach Polley’s before it reaches us, but the wanderer and 
his child will go to Providence through rain and thunder.” 


*This celebrated and quaint old tale of New England has been 
resurrected for Current Literature from The Boston Book of 1841. 
Many a hunt has been instituted for the story of Peter Rugg. The 
author, William Austin, was a prominent Boston lawyer, and the 
story was first printed in the old Boston Galaxy. 
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And now the horses, as though taught by instinct, hast- 
ened with increased speed. The little black cloud came 
on rolling over the turnpike, and doubled and trebled 
itself in all directions. The appearance of this cloud at- 
tracted the notice of all the passengers ; for after it had 
spread itself to a great bulk, it suddenly became more 
limited in circumference, grew more compact, dark and 
consolidated. And now the successive flashes of chain- 
lightning caused the whole cloud to appear like a sort of 
irregular network, and displayed a thousand fantastic 
images. The driver bespoke my attention to a remarkable 
configuration in the cloud ; he said every flash of lightning 
near its center discovered to him distinctly the form of a 
man sitting in an open carriage drawn by a black horse. 

In the mean time the distant thunder gave notice of a 
shower at hand ; and just as we reached Polley’s tavern, 
the rain poured down in torrents. It was soon over, the 
cloud passing in the direction of the turnpike towards 
Providence. Ina few moments after, a respectable look- 
ing man in a chaise stopped at the door. The man and 
child in the chair having excited some little sympathy 
among the passengers, the gentleman was asked if he had 
observed them. He said he had met them; that the man 
seemed bewildered, and inquired the way to Boston ; that 
he was driving at great speed, as though he expected to 
outstrip the tempest ; that the moment he had passed him, 
a thunder clap broke directly over the man’s head, and 
seemed to envelop both man and child, horse and carriage. 
“I stopped,” said the gentleman, “ supposing the lightning 
had struck him, but the horse only seemed to loom up and 
increase his speed ; and, as well as I could judge, he trav- 
eled just as fast as the thunder cloud.” 

This was all I could learn at that time, and the occurrence 
soon after would have become with me, “like one of those 
things which had never happened,” had I not, as I stood 
recently on the door-step of Bennett’s hotel in Hartford, 
heard a man say, “ There goes Peter Rugg and his child! 
he looks wet and weary, and farther from Boston than 
ever.” I was satisfied it was the same man I had seen 
more than three years before ; for whoever has once seen 
Peter Rugg, can never be deceived as to his identity. 

“ Peter Rugg!” said I, ‘‘ and who is Peter Rugg?” 

“ That,” said the stranger, “is more than any one can 
tell exactly. He is a famous traveler, held in light esteem 
by all innholders, for he never stops to eat, drink or sleep. 
I wonder why the Government does not employ him to 
carry the mail.” 

“‘ Ay,” said a bystander, “that is a thought bright only 
on one side ; how long would it take in that case to send 
a letter to Boston, for Peter has already, to my knowledge, 
been more than twenty years traveling to that place.” 

“ But,” said I, “does the man never stop anywhere ; 
does he never converse with any one? I saw the same man 
more than three years since, near Providence, and I heard 
a strange story about him. Pray, sir, give me some account 
of this man ?” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, “those who know the most 
respecting that man, say the least. I have heard it asserted 
that heaven sometimes sets a mark on a man, either for 
judgment or a trial. Under which Peter Rugg now labors 
I cannot say.” 

“You speak like a humane man,” said I, “and if you 
have known him so long, I pray you give me account of 
him. Has his appearance much altered in that time ?” 
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“Why, yes. He looks as though he never ate, drank or 
slept ; and his child looks older than himself, and he looks 
like time broken off from eternity.” 

“ And how does his horse look ?”’ said I. 

“ As for his horse, he looks fatter and gayer, and shows 
more animation and courage than he did twenty years ago. 
The last time Rugg spoke to me he inquired how far it 
was to Boston. I told him just one hundred miles.” 

“Why,” said he, “how can you deceive me so? It is 
cruel to mislead a traveler. I have lost my way; pray 
direct me the nearest way to Boston.” 

I repeated it was one hundred miles. 

“ How can you say so,” said he ; “I was told last even- 
ing it was but fifty, and I have traveled all night.” 

“ But,” said I, “ you are now traveling from Boston ; 
you must turn back.” 

“ Alas,” said he, “it is all turn back! Boston shifts 
with the wind, and plays all around the compass. One 
man tells me it is to the east, another to the west ; and the 
guide-posts, too, they all point the wrong way.” 

“ But will you not rest. You look wet and weary.” 

“Yes, it has been foul weather since I left home.” 

“ Stop, then, and refresh yourself.” 

“T must not stop ; I must reach home to-night.” 

He then gave the reins to his horse, which he restrained 
with difficulty, and disappeared in amoment. A few days 
afterwards I met the man a little this side of Claremont, 
winding around the hills in Unity, at the rate I believe of 
twelve miles an hour. 

“Is Peter Rugg his real name ?” 

“IT know not, but presume he will not deny his name ; 
you can ask him—for see he has turned his horse and is 
passing this way.”’ 

In a moment a dark colored, high spirited horse ap- 
proached, and would have passed without stopping, but I 
had resolved to speak to Peter Rugg, or whoever the man 
might be. Accordingly I stepped into the street, and as 
the horse approached I made a feint of stopping him. 
The man immediately reined in his horse. “ Sir,” said I, 
“may I be so bold as to inquire if you are not Mr, Rugg, 
for I think I have seen you before?” 

“My name is Peter Rugg,” said he, “I have unfortu- 
nately lost my way ; I am wet and weary and will take 
it kindly of you to direct me to Boston.” 

“ You live in Boston, do you, and in what street ?” 

“In Middle street. 

“ When did you leave Boston ?” 

“IT cannot tell precisely ; it seems a considerable time.” 

“But how did you and your child become so wet? It 
has not rained here to-day.” 

“Tt has just rained a heavy shower up the river. But I 
shall not reach Boston to-night if I tarry. Would you ad- 
vise me to take the old road, or the turnpike ?” 

“ Why, the old road is one hundred and seventeen miles, 
and the turnpike is ninety-seven.” 

“How can you say so? you impose on me; it is wrong 
to trifle with a traveler; you know itis but forty miles 
from Newburyport to Boston.” 

“ But this is not Newburyport ; this is Hartford.” 

“Do not deceive me sir. Is not this town Newburyport, 
and the river that I have been following, the Merrimac?” 

“This is Hartford, and the river the Connecticut.” 

He wrung his hands and jooked incredulous. 

“ Have the rivers too changed their courses, as the cities 
have changed places? But see! the clouds are gathering 
in the south and we shall have a rainy night.” 

I had now as I thought, discovered a clew to the history 
of Peter Rugg, and I determined, the next time my busi- 
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ness called me to Boston, to make a further inquiry. Soon 
after, I was enabled to collect the following particulars 
from Mrs. Croft, an aged lady in Middle street, who has 
resided in Boston during the last twenty years. She says: 

The last summer, a person, just at twilight, stopped at 
the door of the late Mrs. Rugg. Mrs. Croft, on coming to 
the door, perceived a stranger, with a child by his side, in 
an old weather-beaten carriage, with a black horse. The 
stranger asked for Mrs. Rugg, and was informed that Mrs. 
Rugg had died more than twenty years ago. 

The stranger replied, “ How can you deceive me so? do 
ask Mrs. Rugg to step to the door.” 

“Sir, I assure you Mrs. Rugg has not lived here these 
nineteen years.” 

The stranger paused, and looked up and down the street, 
and said—“ Though the painting is rather faded this looks 
like my house.” 

““ Yes,” said the child, “ that is the stone before the door 
that I used to sit on to eat my bread and milk.” 

“ But,” said the stranger, “it seems to be on the wrong 
side of the street. Indeed, everything here seems to be 
misplaced. The streets are all changed, the people are all 
changed, the town seems changed, and what is strangest 
of all, Catherine Rugg has deserted her husband and 
child. Pray,” continued the stranger, “has John Foy 
come home from sea? He went on a long voyage ; he is 
my kinsman. If I could see him, he could give me some 
account of Mrs. Rugg.” 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Croft, “I never heard of John Foy. 
Where does he live ?” 

“ Just above here, in Orange Tree lane.” 

“ There is no such place in this neighborhood.” 

“What do you tell me! Are thestreets gone? Orange 
Tree lane is at the head of Hanover street, near Pember- 
ton’s Hill.” 

“ There is no such lane now.” 

“Madam ! you cannot be serious. But you doubtless 
know my brother, William Rugg. He livesin Royal Ex- 
change lane, near King street.” 

“T know of no such lane; and I am sure there is no 
such street as King street in this town.” 

“No such place as King street! Why, woman, you 
mock me. You may as well tell me there is no King 
George. However, madam, see I am wet and weary. I 
will go to Hart’s tavern, near the market.” 

“Which market, sir ? we have several markets.” 

“There is but one market, near the town dock.” 

“Oh, the old market ; but no such person has kept there 
these twenty years.” 

Here the stranger seemed disconcerted, and uttered to 
himself quite audibly—“ Strange mistake, how much this 
looks like the*town of Boston! It certainly has a great 
resemblance to it; but I perceive my mistake now. Some 
other Mrs. Rugg, some other Middle street. 

“Then,” said he. “Can you direct me to Boston?” 

“Why, this is Boston, the city of Boston.” 

“City of Boston, it may be; but it is not the Boston 
where I live. I recollect now, I came over a bridge in- 
stead of a ferry. What bridge is that I just came over?” 

“It is Charles River bridge.” 

“T perceive my mistake ; there is a ferry between Bos- 
ton and Charlestown ; there is no bridge. Ah, I perceive 
my mistake. If I were in Boston, my horse would carry 
me directly to my own door. But my horse shows by his 
impatience, that he is in a strange place. Absurd, that 
I should have mistaken this place for the old town 
of Boston! It is a much finer city than the town of 
Boston. It has been built long since Boston. I fancy it 
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must lie at a distance from this city, as the good woman 
seems ignorant of it.” 

At these words his horse began to chafe, and strike the 
pavement with his fore feet. The stranger seemed a little 
bewildered, and said, “no home to-night ;” and giving the 
reins to his horse, passed up the street. 

It was evident that the generation to which Peter Rugg 
belonged had passed away. This was all the account of 
Peter Rugg I could obtain from Mrs. Croft; but she 
directed me to an elderly man, Mr. James Felt, who lived 
near her. 

“ It is true,” said Mr. Felt, “ sundry stories grew out of 
Rugg’s affair, whether true or false I cannot tell; but 
stranger things have happened in my day. 

“ Sir,” said I, “ Peter Rugg is now living; I have lately 
seen Peter Rugg and his child, horse and chair.” 

“Why, my friend,” said James Felt, “that Peter Rugg 
is now a living man, I will not deny; but that you have 
seen Peter Rugg and his child, is impossible, if you mean 
a small child ; for Jenny Rugg, if living, must be at least 
—let me see—Boston Massacre, 1770—Jenny Rugg was 
about ten years old. Why, sir, Jenny Rugg, if living, 
must be more than sixty years of age. That Peter Rugg 
is living is highly probable, as he was only ten years older 
than myself, and I was only eighty last March ; and I am 
as likely to live twenty years longer as any man.” 

Here I perceived that Mr. Felt was in his dotage ; and 
I despaired of gaining any reliable intelligence from him. 

I took my leave and proceeded to my lodgings. 

If Peter Rugg, thought I, has been traveling since the 
Boston Massacre, there is no reason why he should not 
travel till the end of time. If the present generation know 
little of him, the next will know less ; and Peter and his 
child will have no hold on this world. 

In the course of the evening I related my adventure. 

“Ha! ” said one of the company, smiling, “do you 
really think you have seen Peter Rugg? I have heard 
my grandfather speak of him as though he seriously 
believed his own story.” 

“Sir,” said I, “pray let us compare your grandfather’s 
story of Mr. Rugg with my own.” 

“Peter Rugg, sir, if my grandfather was worthy of 
credit, once lived in Middle street in this city. He was a 
man in comfortable circumstances, had a wife and one 
daughter, and was generally esteemed for his sober life 
and manners. But unhappily, his temper at times was 
altogether ungovernable ; and then his language was terri- 
ble. In these fits of passion, if a door stood in his way, 
he would never do less than kick a panel through. He 
would sometimes throw his heels over his head and come 
down on his feet, uttering oaths in a circle ; and thus in a 
rage he was the first to perform a somerset, and did what 
others have since learned to do for merriment and money. 
Once Rugg was seen to bite a tenpenny nail in halves. 
In those days everybody, both men and boys, wore wigs ; and 
Peter, at these moments of violent passion, would become 
so profane that his wig would rise from his head. Some 
said it was on account of his terrible language ; others 
accounted for it in a more philosophical way, and said it 
was caused by the expansion of his scalp,—as violent pas- 
sion, we know, will swell the veins and expand the head. 
While these fits were on him Rugg had no respect for 
heaven or earth. Except this infirmity, all agreed that 
Rugg was a good sort of man. 

“It was late in autumn one morning, that Rugg, in his 
own chair, with a fine large bay horse, took his daughter 
and proceeded to Concord. On his return a violent storm 
overtook him. At dark he stopped in Menotomy, now 
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West Cambridge, at the door of a Mr. Cutter, a friend of 
his, who urged him to tarry the night. On Rugg’s declin- 
ing to stop, Mr. Cutter urged him vehemently. ‘Why, 
Mr. Rugg,’ said Cutter, ‘the night is exceedingly dark ; 
your little daughter will perish ; you are in an open chair 
and the tempest is increasing.’ 

“* Let it increase,’ said Rugg, with a fearful oath ; ‘J will 
see home to-night, in spite of the tempest, or may I never see it!’ 

“At these words he gave the whip to his high-spirited 
horse, and disappeared in a moment. But Peter Rugg did 
not reach home that night, or the next; nor, when he 
became a missing. man, could he ever be traced beyond 
Mr. Cutter’s in Menotomy. 

“ For a long time after, on every dark and stormy night, 
the wife of Peter Rugg would fancy she heard the crack 
of a whip and the fleet tread of a horse, and the rattling 
of a carriage passing her door. The neighbors, too, heard 
the same noises ; and some said they knew it was Rugg’s 
horse, the tread on the pavement was perfectly familiar 
to them. This occurred so repeatedly that at length the 
neighbors watched with lanterns and saw the real Peter 
Rugg, with his own horse and chair, and child sitting 
beside him, pass directly before his own door, his head 
turned towards his house, and himself making every effort 
to stop his horse, but in vain. 

“ The next day the friends of Mrs. Rugg exerted them- 
selves to find her husband and child. They inquired at every 
public house and stable in town ; but it did not appear 
that Rugg made any stay in Boston. No one, after Rugg 
had passed his own door, could give any account of him ; 
though it was asserted by some that the clatter of Rugg’s 
horse and carriage over the pavements shook the houses 
on both sides of the streets. 

“Thus Rugg and his child, horse and chair, were soon 
forgotten, and probably many in the neighborhood never 
heard a word on the subject. 

“There was indeed a rumor that Rugg afterwards was 
seen in Connecticut, between Suffield and Hartford, pass- 
ing through the country with headlong speed. This gave 
occasion to Rugg’s friends to make further inquiry. But 
the more they inquired, the more they were baffled. If 
they heard of Rugg one day in Connecticut, the next they 
heard of him winding round the hills in New Hampshire ; 
and soon after, a man in a chair, with a small child, exactly 
answering the description of Peter Rugg, would be seen in 
Rhode Island, inquiring the way to Boston. 

“ But that which chiefly gave a color of mystery to the 
story of Peter Rugg was the affair at Charlestown bridge. 
The toll-gatherer asserted that sometimes on the darkest 
and most stormy nights, when no object could be discerned, 
about the time Rugg was missing, a horse and wheel-car- 
riage, with a noise equal to a troop, would at midnight, in 
utter contempt of the rates of toll, pass over the bridge. 
This occurred so frequently, that the toll-gatherer resolved 
to attempt a discovery. Soon after, at the usual time, ap- 
parently the same horse and carriage approached the 
bridge from Charleston square. The toll-gatherer, pre- 
pared, took his stand as near the middle of the bridge as 
he dared, with a large three-legged stool in hishand. As 
the apparation passed he threw the stool at the horse, but 
heard nothing, except the noise of the stool skipping across 
the bridge. The toll-gatherer, on the next day, asserted 
that the stool went directly through the body of the horse ; 
and he persisted in that belief ever after. Whether Rugg 
ever passed the bridge again, the toll-gatherer would never 
tell ; and when questioned seemed anxious to waive the 
subject. And thus Peter Rugg and his child, horse and 
carriage, remain a mystery to this day.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—VICTUALS AND DRINK 





Instantaneous Champagne—N. Y. Mail & Express 

A new method of making champagne has been dis- 
covered in the city of Stuttgart, Germany. As is well 
known, champagne is a sparkling wine produced by a 
special process from ordinary wines. The process of mak- 
ing champagne was discovered in France, and made public 
in 1718, with the statement that it had been known for 
twenty years. It was popularly called “ Devil's Wine” or 
“ Cork Forcer,” and its preparation supposed to be effected 
with the aid of magic. The production of champagne by 
the old method requires a tedious and skillful process. 
In the late spring the process begins with the wine of 
the previous fall. Genuine champagne could, until now, 
only be made out of young wines in which living germs 
of fermentation still existed. These germs are essential. 
The bottle of fermented wine is uncorked, and sugar to the 
amount of about two per cent. is put in, great care being 
taken in the exact quantity. The bottle is then recorked. 
The germs of fermentation, or wine fungus, still remaining 
over from the previous fermentation assert themselves, 
and acting upon the sugar produce carbonic acid, which 
is the sparkling elementor gas. The actual manufacture 
consumes from seven to twelve months, and requires much 
labor and space. For one hundred and seventy years no 
essential modification of the original mode of manufacture 
had been introduced until the recent discovery of Mr. 
Adolph Reihlen. He has discovered how to make gen- 
uine champagne from wine in which no germs of fermen- 
tation remain, and has not only reduced the time required 
for the manufacture from eight months to forty hours, but 
eliminated entirely the introduction of foreign materials, 
such as Cognac, tannin and alum. The essential thing in 
the manufacture of champagne is the production of car- 
bonic acid from within the bottle by a second process of 
fermentation brought about by the action of the ferment- 
ing germs upon the sugar. All chemists had considered it 
impossible to make genuine champagne from other than 
young wines (that is, wines less than a year old), on the 
ground that there alone live fermenting germs still exist. 
These germs are essential to the production of the genuine 
article. Mr. Reihlen’s discovery does not do away with 
the germs, but makes champagne out of old wine where 
no such germs exist, by the infusion of germs. The dis- 
covery was at first treated with incredulity in all quarters, 
if not ridicule, as a thing impossible. In 1833 Schwann 
discovered that the germs, or fungi, which are the active 
agents in fermentation, exist within the lees or deposit of the 
wine, are distinct substances, are plants, of the nature of 
a parasite, of the shape of an egg, and in size infinitely 
small. The old principle was: no lees or deposit, no fer- 
mentation. Mr. Reihlen has discovered that these germs 
or fungi are not confined to this substance or dependent 
upon it for life, but exists everywhere in the vegetable 
world, and can be easily precipitated from the air upon 
any vegetable fiber, as for example, linen threads washed 
in sugar water. By the simple use of wood fiber, say saw- 
dust and sugar, he produces fermentation, and has over- 
thrown the theory that the deposit of fermented wine is 
essential to the production of the second process of fer- 
mentation. From the very important discovery, which 
probably has applications in other departments than the 
manufacture of champagne, he went further to invent a 
simple and yet efficient machine whereby, through the 
introduction of the fermenting germs and sugar, old wine 


is turned into champagne in a few hours. No other sub- 
stances whatever are added, either to effect the change, 
to clarify the wine, or to give to it the delicate champagne 
color. Some of the foremost medical and chemical experts 
of Germany, such as Dr. Kussmaul, of Strassburg, and Dr. 
von Pettenkofer, of Munich, have subjected the Reihlen 
champagne to tests and analyses, and have declared it in 
print “to be composed of pure materials and to correspond 
in the strength of the carbonic acid to the best French 
and German brands,” and state that “ materials prejudicial 
to the health are not used in the manufacture.” It has 
been adopted in the hospitals of Stuttgart. The prejudice 
with which all new things have to contend has been 
brought to bear against the Reihlen champagne. Its con- 
sumption, however, has grown with great rapidity. The first 
bottle was sold in 1885, and the sale the first year reached 
600 bottles. During the last six months 10,000 bottles 
a month have been sold in Stuttgart and vicinity alone. 
In 1887 the monopoly for Germany was sold to a com- 
pany of capitalists headed by Boehm. Works have been 
erected in Wachenheim, near Mannheim. At first a ma- 
chine was used which turned out roo bottles a day. In 
1887 the capacity was increased to 300 bottles, in the fol- 
lowing September to 1,000, in May, 1888, to 1,500 bottles, 
and by the close of September the daily capacity will have 
been increased to 6,000 bottles. This champagne is made 
from common Rhine wine. It grows better, so it is claimed, 
with age, and loses none of its sparkling character. 
Chaining the Spoon—Blakely Hall—N. Y. Sun 

I visited an eating house in Berlin which, from primi- 
tiveness, is rather ahead of anything else I have seen in 
the word. The dining table consisted of a log, in which 
eighteen cavities appeared at regular intervals. Each cav- 
ity was about the size of a large soup bowl, and fastened 
near every one was a big iron spoon, attached to the log 
by a big iron chain. The method of dining was neither 
complicated nor prolonged. A table d’hote dinner, con- 
sisting of one course, which, by the way, was the only din- 
ner served in the house, cost about one cent and a quarter 
of ourcoin. The diner enters and planks down the money 
before taking his seat. Then he chooses one of the broad 
cavities, seizes the spoon and the waiter walks up to him 
bearing two steamship cans and asks shortly, “ Thick or 
clear soup?” The diner usually, after sniffing the fumes of 
the cans and giving the matter weighty consideration, makes 
his decision, and then the factotum fills up the nearest 
cavity with soup, turns on his heel and washes his hands 
of all further consideration. The diner scoops the soup 
out of the hole in the log with his iron spoon, and, having 
thus dined wisely and well, is ordered out by the bouncer. 

Mushrooms and Toadstools—Lippincott’s Magazine 

Toadstools are busy scavengers—a self-constituted and 
vigilant board of health. They alone silence more house 
flies than all the brushes, traps, poisons, whacks and swear- 
ing devoted to the extermination of that saint-preventing 
insect by the white form which grows upon them and 
weaves them shrouds after they are dead. They delight 
the epicure with their delicious truffle and savory sauces, 
and have entered into a companionship with beefsteaks as 
gastronomic delights, inseparable as peaches and cream. 
Their favors and flavors are known by the hundreds to the 
mycophagist, who is not afraid to question and eat of them. 
The edible varieties are numerous. The writer has eaten 
enjoyably of over 100, and confidently expects to add 
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many more to the list. The late Dr. Curtis of North 
Carolina catalogues 112 edible kinds found by him in that 
State. Every day mycophagists are adding to their cuisine 
species not heretofore tested to the safety point in eating, 
and even those which have long borne a bad reputation. 
It is as supplying stores of nutritive matter and thus form- 
ing a most important, excellent and delicate food supply 
that toadstools are of most value. Almost everything con- 
tributes to the arts, but food supply is limited to digestible 
things. To the inhabitants of many nations toadstools— 
in their edible capacity--are most important. The 
Russians pay particular attention to their economy and 
cooking. The Italian peasants regard toadstools as among 
their greatest blessings. In England all of the edible 
varieties are eagerly sought after; tons daily find their 
way from wood and field to the markets of towns and 
cities and the great manufactories of sauces and pickles. 
Everywhere in Europe they are dried for winter usé. In 
France, especially, much attention is paid to the cultiva- 
tion of the toadstool of commerce, and it constitutes an 
enormous industry. But few varieties yield the secrets of 
the necessaries for their cultivation. Most of them posi- 
tively refuse to impart the knowledge to the most seductive 
care and closest imitations of their natural homes and 
haunts, and therefore can be found only upon the spots 
and within the circles Dame Nature has assigned to them. 
They will not colonize ; they will not emigrate ; they will 
not be cheated out of their natural possessions ; they re- 
fuse to be educated, and stand themselves upon their 
single leg as the most independent and contrary growth 
with which man has to deal. The polypoerei climb trees ; 
their twin brother, the Boletus, will not do so under any 
circumstances. The truffle hides under ground ; the ly- 
coperdon camps on the ground and enjoys the ligneous 
stupidity of rotten stumps; the hydnei are more bohemian, 
and the agaricini are cosmopolitan. No mortal yet has 
found the spot where a toadstool of some kind does not 
grow—even upon metals—and yet not over a dozen 
varieties of the many thousands will allow themselves to 
be taken from their natural habitat to live and grow in 
another mocking it as intimately as the proverbial pair of 
peas. They are loyal beyond precedent to their native 
soil, and not willing to accept naturalization papers from 
any one or for any purpose, no matter how politic the 
tendering. The much kicked and thoroughly despised 
puff balls are properly so treated when they reach the dust- 
giving age, because they are then too old to eat ; but when 
young their white flesh is very tempting, and, when not 
changing color to any shade of yellow upon being cut or 
broken, will be pronounced by the most fastidious equal to 
any table delicacy. All white flesh puff balls are edible. 
The object of this article is to encourage readers to notice 
and be friendly to toadstools and to enter into a study of 
them which cannot fail to give intellectual and stomachic 
delight, but it would be criminal to prompt a study which 
might lead to danger without strongly impressing the 
characteristics of one of the most deadly of poisonous 
plants—the amanite. (Common sense must guide the con- 
sumer—the same sense that is used in the selection of 
other food—and that sense, properly exercised, will furnish 
to the possessors of it many dishes delicate and delicious. 
So numerous are toadstools, so well does a study of them 
define their habits and habitats, that the writer never fails, 
upon any day from April to December, to find ample 
supply of healthy, nutritious, delicate toadstools for him- 
self and family. The old saying of many—that “only one 
kind is fit to eat”—is easily expunged from proverb 
sanctity. Every bite of good, ripe cheese includes thou- 
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sands of toadstools; every piece of bread, every drep of 
vinegar, every apple, tomato, pear, or peach, every drink of 
water, every breath inhaled, includes with it the despised 
toadstools or their spores in some of their many shapes. 
New Zealand Beverages—Aukland Herald 
How they keep track of time at the Antipodes. 
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The Dessert—Correspondence Boston Transcript 

A French epicurean writer says the dessert should be 
the crowning tableau of the dinner. It should surprise, 
astonish and dazzle. If the dinner has fully satisfied the 
sense of taste and the appetite, the dessert should address 
itself to the soul, as it were, through the eyes, and cause 
sensations of surprise and admiration, and crown the enjoy- 
ments that commenced with the removal of the cover of 
the soup tureen. The dessert of the Middle Ages had no 
special character. There was a good deal of Cellini cup 
and Limoges plate, Palissy dish and gold-chased goblet 
about it, and perfumes and spices in plenty. The cake 
one can readily imagine to be like wedding cake, quite 
heavy, full of citron and considered indigestible, and a 
person can also imagine certain errors of taste marring the 
whole affair, as in Ben Jonson’s time, when, at a lord 
mayor's feast, a be-ribboned dwarf jester, at a given sig- 
nal, took a flying leap into a large bowl of custard, to the 
alarm, terror and delight of the aldermen, court gallants 
and the ladies, whose fine ruffs and slashed hose of silk 
and satin must have been fearfully splashed and spotted. 
Robert May, in his cook-book, expatiates largely on the 
skill and art required to build a large gilded ship of con- 
fectionery during the reign of James I. “ Its masts, cabins 
and portholes all smart and glittering, its bunting flying, 
its figure-head as bright as goldleaf could make it. Its 
guns were charged with actual powder, its cargo was two 
turreted pies, one full of living birds, the other of frogs. 
When borne in by gay pages to the sound of music, the 
guns were discharged, the ladies screamed and fainted, so 
much so as to require being held up and consoled with 
sips of Tokay, the gallants all the while smiling and ap- 
plauding. After all this, you may suppose they will desire 
to see what is in the pies. The lids are lifted and out come 
frogs and flying birds, causing much delight and surprise 
to the whole company.” Such were the sports at White- 
hall when black-browed Rowley presided at the table. 
The House of Brunswick brought over sound Protestant- 
ism, but German taste. Cooking grew cumbrous and dull, 
and naturalism became the fashion of the French and 
German cooks of the eighteenth century. Horace Wal- 
pole, great about trifles, derided the new fashion in dessert. 
Jellies, biscuit, sugar-plums and creams, simple and pleas- 
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ant, had given way to fashionable inanity, and fashionable 
rusticity to harlequins, gondoliers, Turks, Chinese and 
shepherdesses of Saxon China. These fantastic creatures 
wandering about a dessert in a meaningless way among 
dry grizzly groves of curled paper and silk flowers were 
soon discovered to be insipid. Gradually Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, whose companions were Desnoyess, the 
dancing master, and Doddington the toady, began to 
deride these puppet shows that figured in the center 
of the Burgundy glasses and the dishes of macaroons. 
The grandeur of size now struck these pigmy dandies. 
The confectioners aspired to actual statuary, spindle- 
legged Venuses in affected postures. Walpole speaks of a 
celebrated confectioner of Lord Albemarle’s who loudly 
complained that his lordship would not break the ceiling 
to admit the heads, spear points, and upraised thunder- 
bolts of a dish of Olympian deities, eighteen feet high. 
Dessert is allowed by all writers to be of Italian origin. 
The maitre d’hotet, before Italian dessert arrived, gloried 
in large dishes, mountains of fruit and hills of sticky sweat- 
meats. The elegance was clumsy and ostentatious ; there 
was no poetry in it. Frenchmen delighted in the sea of 
glasses, the flower beds formed of colored sand, and the 
little men and women in sugar promenading about. When 
Louis XIV. gave those grand fétes at Versailles in 1664, 
of which Moliére gives such glowing descriptions, this cus- 
tom had not been introduced. In 1725, at the marriage 
of Louis XV. with Queen Mary of Poland, these sand gar- 
dens were introduced. Desforges was the first decorator 
of those days. He introduced imitation foliage, and gave 
a natural appearance to frizzled muslin. He was suc- 
ceeded by De Lorme, who had not such profundity of 
imagination, yet he won laurels, and was followed by Dut- 
foy in 1805, who immortalized himself by forming the cen- 
ter of his dessert of palaces and temples of perfect taste 
and vast extent. Domes, cupolas, galleries in perspective, 
columns and entablatures were molded by his ingenious 
and skillful hand. The appropriate attributes with which 
he endowed his temples rendered mythology an after- 
dinner study at once agreeable and instructive. He 
seemed to give life to these extraordinary pictures by a 
tasteful arrangement of light and shade. He also sought 
the aid of the pyrotechnist, he mixed harmless Chinese 
and scented fireworks with his temples and Greek shrines. 
In a moment the temples of Dutfoy were the center of a 
whirl of colored fires—a thousand globes darted to the 
ceiling and shed their scented sparks on the astonished and 
delighted guest. The noise and fragrance of this fountain 
of light, flame and color produced a surprise undisturbed 
by fear, for the sparks, in spite of their brilliancy, were so 
innocent that even the finest and most gauzy of silks and 
tissues received no injury from them. Every one admitted 
that fairyland on a royal birthday had been presented to 
their eyes, and that no more lively and more splendid way 
of terminating a banquet had ever before been devised. 
The Number for Dinner—New York Sun 

The proper number for a dinner is being discussed. Sir 
Henry Thomson thinks that eight is the perfect number. 
Ten has its advantages, since it provides for accidents. 
Twelve is thought to put the success of the dinner in dan- 
ger, but after twelve is passed there is no limit to number. 

The Table of Nutriment—American Analyst 

A pint of white beans, weighing one pound, and costing 
seven cents, contains as much nutriment as three pounds 
and a ,half of roast beef, costing eighty-seven and a half 
cents. Of all the articles that can be eaten, the cheapest 
are bread, butter, molasses, beans, and rice. A pound of 
corn meal goes as far as a pound of flour. If corn and 
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wheat were ground, and the whole product, bran and all, 
were made into bread, fifteen per cent. of nutriment would 
be saved, with much greater healthfulness. The following 
table shows the mode of preparation, the amount of nutri- 
ment, and the time required for the digestion of the most 
common articles of food upon our tables ; 


Am’t of 
Nutriment. 
2 per cent. 


Time of 
Digestion. 
H. M. 

30 
15 
30 
50 
30 
oo 
30 
15 
oo 
30 
45 
15 
30 
20 
30 
00 
30 
30 


Quality of food. 
Cucumbers, raw 
Turnips, boiled 
Milk, fresh 
Cabbage, boiled............ 7 
Apples, raw 
Potatoes, boiled 
Fish, boiled 
Venison, boiled 
Pork, roasted 
Veal, roasted 
Beef, roasted 
Poultry, roasted 
Mutton, baked 
Bread (wheat) baked 
Bread, baked 


Butter and oils............- 96 
Sugars and syrups.......... 96 ™ 
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An Appalling Drink Bill—S. F. News Letter 

Verily, Americans are a thirsty people. The national 
drink bill is simply enormous, and, per capita, far exceeds 
that of any other people on earth. We plume ourselves 
over the yearly increasing strength of the prohibition move- 
ment, and boast of the number of States that are passing 
prohibitory laws, but the bad fact remains that we are pre- 
eminent for bibulous capacity. Take this one fact alone 
as the startling evidence of what we mean: During 1887 
the average consumption for every man over 21 years of 
age in the United States amounted, in round numbers, to 
60 gallons of beer and 6 gallons of whisky, which cost to 
the consumer at retail $84, or a grand total paid by the 
manhood of the nation of ($1,000,000,000) one thousand 
million dollars for whisky and beer. Fancy it! We are 
paying enough for those two drinks alone to create one 
thousand millionaires every year! This account does not 
include wine, brandy, rum, gin, vinegar bitters, American 
drinks, soda water, ice-cream, etc. There is no question 
about the correctness of the data given. Any schoolboy 
can work out the calculation, and it is worth the while of 
all schoolboys (and of all old boys, too, for the matter of 
that) to work it out. The Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington gives the following figures, which, of course, are 
official and reliable : Malt liquors consumed during 1887 
in the United States (we drop the odd figures), 720,000,000 
gallons ; distilled spirits of home manufacture consumed 
during the same period, 72,000,000 gallons. It is a fair 
estimate of the prices realized over the bar to say that 
beer costs the consumer 80 cents per gallon and whisky 
$6 per gallon. It follows that the drinkers of the nation 
paid $1,008,000,000 for beer and home-made spirits 
(almost wholly whisky) during the fiscal year last past. 
Taking the total male adult population at about what it is, 
namely, 12,000,000, it results that the men of the nation 
are paying an average of $84 per head per annum for the 
whisky and beer they drink. It is a stupendous and ap- 
palling account. As a people, we put into our mouths 
drinks that largely steal our brains away, which cost us 
$3,000,000 during every twenty-four hours, Sunday and 
week day ; or three times the entire revenue (the obnox- 
ious surplus and all) collected by the United States Gov- 
ernment. This money, if applied to railroad building, 
would, at the rate of $25,000 a mile, give us no less than 
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thirteen trans-continental railroads every year. If devoted 
to purposes of travel, it would enable every man in the 
United States to enjoy a two months’ trip to Europe once 
in every three years. It would pay off all that remains of 
the nation’s indebtedness in fifteen months. Within fif- 
teen years the amount of our national drink bill would 
suffice to extinguish the obligations of every government 
on this globe of ours, and leave the nations of the earth 
free from debt. Our beer and whisky money, if saved and 
invested every half year in Government three per cents, 
would provide a fund more than sufficient to give every 
child hereafter born in the United States a fortune of 
$10,000 upon arriving at the age of 21 years. Then, again, 
our drinking capacity is on the increase all the time. In 
1840 we consumed of malt liquors, per capita, one and 
thirty-six-hundredths gallons. This consumption has gone 
on enlarging in an ever increasing ratio, until, in 1887, it 
reached within a fraction of 12 gallons per capita. In 
1870 we were able to drink but three and one-fifth gallons 
per capita, so that our beer drinking capacity almost quad- 
rupled within seventeen years ; and the end is not yet. 
If the consequential or indirect damage account were 
charged up in our national drink bill, how vastly the sum 
total would be enlarged! The hours lost to productive 
labor through drink, the bushels of grain turned to an in- 
ferior purpose, the cost of jails, etc., who shall tell ? 


The Use of Fruits as Food—The American Garden 

The acid fruits of spring and early summer must not be 
used carelessly, for there are dangers lying within their 
delightful and refreshing berries. Popular theories about 
the physiological effects of these fruits have not exaggerated 
their services to the body at a season when such good offices 
as they are able to perform are peculiarly timely and grate- 
ful to the physical and decidedly comforting to the spiritual 
man. They stimulate the ducts of the liver to pour out 
bile, their abundant mineral substances correct the acidity 
of the blood and the secretions caused by the excessive 
meat diet of long winter months, and in a strict and proper 
sense they act as housecleaning agents, rendering the 
dwelling of the soul a good deal more comfortable for its 
tenant. Where, then, in the view of such great benefit, lie 
the dangers connected with such excellent fruits? Not 
certainly in the juicy pulp and its refreshing acids, for the 
latter, especially by their stimulating effects on the nerves 
of the digestive organs, act most wholesomely upon the 
liver, the stimulation upon the membrane of the intestines 
being transferred to its bile ducts in an easy and natural 
manner, and not with such agitation and excitement of the 
digestive apparatus as follow the use of purgative drugs. 
Ripe cherries, especially the sub-acid varieties, are among 
the best of cholagogues. No person who has the misfor- 
tune to have a moody and jealous liver should lose that 
opportunity for improving its condition afforded by every 
return of the cherry season. But, as one values life, let 
him beware of swallowing cherry stones. Every part of a 
fresh and ripe cherry is eminently wholesome, excepting 
the hard and round seed, which, being entirely indigestible, 
must traverse the eighteen or twenty feet of sensitive mem- 
branes in the bowels before it ceases to be an irritating and 
disturbing intruder. If it enters the large intestines it does 
no more injury, but just below the smaller intestines is a 
little sac into which the cherry stone may fall and produce 
the worst consequences. After the cherry season the 
trouble will reveal itself, suddenly if at all. The number 
of cases of serious illness due to such an accident are few, 
but the danger is one so easily avoided, and the difficulty 
so fatal when it does occur, that all cherry eaters should be 
forewarned. Although cherries contain more acid than 
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strawberries, they also contain more sugar, and should 
therefore be eaten without any addition and in as fresh a 
state as it is possible to have them. The cherry is a fruit 
to eat under the tree. The strawberry needs the condi- 
ments of the table—a little sugar and even cream, and for 
some persons a little pepper. Strange as it may appear, 
there are some unfortunates who can eat only peppered 
strawberries, but there is no necessity for any one to use the 
sauce once provided for the writer at an Italian inn, namely, 
lemon juice! Those who use cherries freely should keep 
in the cupboard, a little old cheese as an antidote to indi- 
gestion, not for constant use, but as one’s sensations may 
demand. Its regular or frequent use is not to be com- 
mended. If cherries are to be kept even so long as forty- 
eight hours, they should be gently stewed in their own 
juices, with not more than a quarter of a pound of sugar to 
a pound of the berries. Even slightly stale, raw cherries 
are objectionable. The true method of obtaining benefit 
from the cherry is to use it when in season, fresh and freely, 
especially at meal time, dispensing with milk dishes or with 
any other foods that tend to interfere with its digestion. 
Those who make use of marketed cherries, or use milk 
with even the fresh fruit, are taking a position over a small 
volcano, whose eruptions, although not frequent, are of 
rather a serious nature. Strawberries may be eaten with 
cream, but there is an antagonism between the conditions 
necessary for the digestion of milk and fruits, especially 
cherries and other acid fruits. We prefer them with sugar 
only, as a matter of taste, and also for the stomach’s sake. 


Eggs as Food—Cassells Domestic Dictionary 

Eggs of various kinds are largely used as food for man, 
and it is scarcely possible to exaggerate their value in this 
capacity, so simple and convenient are they in their form, 
and so manifold may be their transformations. They are 
exceedingly delicious, highly nutritious and easy of diges- 
tion ; and when the shell is included they may be said to 
contain in themselves all that is required for the con- 
struction of the body. It has been claimed for them 
that they may be served in about six hundred ways, 
although it is generally found that the more simply they 
are prepared the more they are approved. Although other 
eggs than those of birds are eaten—for instance, turtles’ 
eggs—it is generally agreed that the eggs of the common 
fowl and of the plover possess the richest and sweetest 
flavor. The eggs of ducks and geese are frequently used 
in cookery, but they are of too coarse a nature to be eaten 
alone. The eggs of the turkey and of the peahen are highly 
esteemed for some purposes. The weight of an ordinary 
new-laid hen’s egg is from one and a half to two and a 
half ounces avoirdupoise, and the quantity of dry solid 
matter contained in it amounts to about 200 grains. In 
100 parts, about ro parts consist of shell, 60 of white, and 
30 of yolk. The white of the egg contains a larger pro- 
portion of water than the yolk. It contains no fatty 
matter, but consists chiefly of albumen in a dissolved state. 
All the fatty matter of the egg is accumulated in the yolk, 
which contains relatively a smaller proportion of nitro- 
genous matter, and a larger proportion of solid matter, 
than the white. Therefore, in an alimentary point of view, 
the white and the yolk differ considerably from each other, 
the former being mainly a simple solution of albumen, the 
latter being a solution of a modified form of albumen, 
together with a quantity of fat. * * * Raw and lightly- 
boiled eggs are easy of digestion. It is said that raw eggs 
are more easily digested than cooked ones ; but this may 
be doubted if the egg is not overcooked. A hatd-boiled 
egg presents a decided resistance to gastric solution, and 
moreover often has a constipatory action on the bowels. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





Lasca—Frank Desprez 
I want free life and I want fresh air ; 
And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 
The crack of the whips like shots in battle, 
The medley of horns and hoofs and heads 
That wars and wrangles and scatters and spreads ; 
The green beneath and the blue above, 
And dash and danger, and life and love. 


And Lasca : 
Lasca used to ride 


On a mouse-gray mustang close to my side, 

With blue serape and bright-belled spur; 

I laughed with joy as I looked at her! 

Little she knew of books or of creeds; 

An Ave Maria sufficed her needs ; 

Little she cared, save to be by my side, 

To ride with me, and ever to ride, 

From San Saba’s shore to Lavaca’'s tide. 

She was as bold as the billows that beat, 

She was as wild as the breezes that blow ; 

From her little head to her little feet 

She was swayed in her suppleness to and fro 

By each gust of passion ; a sapling pine, 

That grows on the edge of a Kansas bluff, 

And wars with the wind when the weather is rough, 

Is like this Lasca, this love of mine. 

She would hunger that I might eat, 

Would take the bitter and leave me the sweet ; 

But once, when | made her jealous for fun, 

At something i’d whispered, or looked, or done 

One Sunday, in San Antonio, 

To a glorious girl on the Alamo, 

She drew from her garter a dear little dagger ! 

And—sting of a wasp !—it made me stagger ! 

An inch to the left, or an inch to the right, 

And I shouldn’t be maundering here to-night ; 

But she sobbed, and, sobbing, so swiftly bound 

Her torn reboso about the wound, 

That I quite forgave her. Scratches don’t count 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


Her eye was brown—a deep, deep brown ; 
Her hair was darker than her eye ; 

And something in her smile and frown, 
Curled crimson lip and instep high, 
Showed that there ran in each blue vein, 
Mixed with the milder Aztec strain, 

The vigorous vintage of Old Spain. 

She was alive in every limb 

With feeling, to the finger-tips ; 

And when the sun is like a fire, 

And the sky one shining, soft sapphire, 
One does not drink in little sips. 


The air was heavy the night was hot, 

I sat by her side, and forgot—forgot ; 

Forgot the herd that were taking their rest, 
Forgot that the air was close opprest, 

That the Texas norther comes sudden and soon, 
In the dead of night or the blaze of noon; 

That once let the herd at its breath take fright, 
Nothing on earth can stop the flight ; 

And woe to the rider, and woe to the steed, 
Who falls in front of their mad stampede ! 


Was that thunder? I grasped the cord 

Of my swift mustang without a word. 

I sprang to the saddle and she clung behind. 

Away ! on a hot chase down the wind ! 

But never was fox-hunt half so hard, 

And never was steed so little spared, 

For we rode for our lives. You shall hear how we fared, 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The mustang flew, and we urged him on ; 
There was one chance left and you have but one ; 
Halt, jump to the ground, and shoot your horse ; 
Crouch under his carcase, and take your chance ; 
And if the steers in their frantic course 
Don’t batter you both to pieces at once, 
You may thank your star ; if not, good-hye 
To the quickening kiss and the long-drawn sigh, 
And the open air and the open sky, 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande ! 


The cattle gained on us, and, and just as I felt 
For my old six-shooter behind in my belt, 
Down came the mustang, and down came we, 
Clinging together, and—what was the rest ? 
A body that spread itself on my breast. 

Two arms that shielded my dizzy head, 

Two lips that hard on my lips were prest ; 
Then came thunder in my ears, 

As over us surged the sea of steers, 

Blows that beat blood into my eyes, 

And when I could rise 

Lasca was dead ! 


I gouged out a grave a few feet deep, 
And there in Earth's arms I laid her to sleep ; 
And there she is lying, and no one knows ; 
And the summer shines, and the winter snows 
For many a day the flowers have spread 
A pall of petals over her head ; 
And the little gray hawk hangs aloft in the air, 
And the sly coyoté trots here and there, 
And the black snake glides and glitters and slides 
Into a rift in a cotton-wood tree ; 
And the buzzard sails on, 
And comes and is gone, 
Stately and still like a ship at sea ; 
And I wonder why I do not care 
For the things that are like the things that were. 
Does half my heart lie buried there 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande ? 


Over the River—Nancy A. W. Priest 

Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who've crossed to the farther side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
There's one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven's own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels that met him there— 

The gates of the city we could not see ; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark, 
We know she is safe on the farther side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail, 
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And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts, I shall one day stand by the water cold, 

They cross the stream and are gone for aye. And list to the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 
We may not sunder the veil apart I shall watch for the gleam of the flapping sail, 
That hides from our vision the gates of day ; I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
We only know that their barks no more I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale 

May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea ; To the better shore of the spirit land. 
Yet, somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
They watch and beckon, and wait for me. And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
And I sit and think, when the sunset's gold When over the river, the peaceful river, 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, The angel of death shall carry me. 


The Uncle—Henry G. Bell 
I had an uncle once—a man of threescore years and three ; 


And, when my reason’s dawn began, he'd take me on his knee, 

And often talk, whole winter nights, things that seemed strange to me. 

He was a man of gloomy mood, and few his converse sought ; 

But it was said in solitude his conscience with him wrought, 

And there, before his mental eye, some hideous vision brought. 

There was not one in all the house that did not fear his frown, 

Save I—a little careless child—who gamboled up and down, 

And often peeped into his room, and plucked him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alone—my father was his brother ; 

And all their lives I knew that they had fondly loved each other ; 

And in my uncle's room there hung the picture of my mother, 

And few or none had ever looked upon my mother’s face, 

Or seen her pale expressive smile of melancholy grace. 

One night—I do remember well—the wind was howling high, 

And through the ancient corridors it sounded drearily— 

I sat and read in that old hall; my uncle sat close by. 

I read—but little understood the words upon the book ; 

For, with a sidelong glance, I marked my uncle’s fearful look, 

And saw how all his quivering frame in strong convulsions shook. 

A silent terror o’er me stole, a strange, unusual dread ; 

His lips were white as bone—his eyes sunk far down in his head ; 

He gazed on me, but ‘twas the gaze of the unconscious dead ; 

Then, suddenly, he turned him round, and drew aside the veil 

That hung before my mother’s face ;—perchance my eyes might fail, 

But ne’er before that face to me had seemed so ghastly pale ! 
“‘Come hither, boy ;” my uncle said—I started at the sound, 

*Twas choked and stifled in his throat, and hardly utterance found ; 
“Come hither, boy !” then fearfully he cast his eyes around. 
“That lady was thy mother once—thou wert her only child— 

O boy! I’ve seen her when she held thee in her arms and smiled— 

She smiled upon thy father, boy—’twas that which drove me wild. 

He was my brother, but his form was fairer far than mine ; 

I grudged not that ;—he was the prop of our ancestral line, 

And manly beauty was of him a token and a sign. 

Boy ! I had loved her too—nay, more, ‘twas I who loved her first ; 

For months—for years—the golden thought within my soul was nursed ; 

He came—he conquered—they were wed ;—my air-blown bubble burst ! 

Then on my mind a shadow fell, and evil hopes grew rife ; 

The madd’ning thought stuck in my heart, and cut me like a knife, 

That she, whom all my days I loved, should be another's wife ! 

I left my home—I left the land—I crossed the raging sea ;— 

In vain—in vain—where’er I turned, my memory went with me— 

My whole existence, night and day, in memory seemed to be. 

I came again—I found them here ;—he died—no one knew how ; 

The murdered body ne’er was found, the tale is hushed up now ; 

But there was one who rightly guessed the hand that struck the blow 

It drove her mad—yet not his death—no—not his death alone : 

For she had clung to hope, when all knew well that there was none ; 

No, boy! it was a sight she saw that froze her into stone ! 

I am thy uncle, child-——why stare so frightfully aghast ?— 

The arras waves—but knows'’t thou not ‘tis nothing but the blast ? 

I too have had my fears like these, but such vain fears are past. 

I'll show thee what thy mother saw—I feel "twill ease my breast, 

And this wild tempest-laden night suits with the purpose best. 

Come hither—thou hast often sought to open this old chest. 

It has a secret spring ; the touch is known to me alone ; 

Slowly the lid is raised, and now—what see you that you groan 

So heavily ?—That thing is but a bare-ribbed skeleton.” 

A sudden crash—the lid fell down—three strides he backward gave ! 
“Oh, Fate! it is my brother’s self returning from the grave ! 

His grasp of lead is on my throat—will no one help or save ?” 

That night they laid him on his bed, in raving madness tossed ; 

He gnashed his teeth, and with wild oaths blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 

And ere the light of morning broke, a sinner’s soul was lost ! 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND GENERAL. 





Death Sentence of the Saviour—The Expositor 

The following is said to be the sentence of death, word 
for word, pronounced against Jesus Christ : 

Sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate, intendent of the lower 
province of Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth shall suffer death by the 
cross. In the seventeenth year of the reign of Emperor Tiberius, and 
on the 24th day of the month, in the most holy city of Jerusalem, 
during the pontificate of Annas and Caiaphas. 

Pontius Pilate, intendent of the Province of Lower Galilee, sitting 
to judgment in the presidential seat of the Preetors, sentences Jesus 
of Nazareth to death on a cross between robbers, as the numerous and 
notorious testimonies of the people prove : 

1, Jesus is a misleader. 

2. He has excited the people to sedition. 

3. He is an enemy to the laws. 

4. He calls himself the Son of God. 

5. He calls himself, falsely, the King of Israel. 

6. He went to the temple followed by a multitude carrying palms 
in their hands. 

Orders from the first centurion Quirrillis Cornelius to bring him to 
the place of execution. Forbids all persons, rich or poor, to prevent 
the execution of Jesus. 

The witnesses who have signed the execution of Jesus are : 

1. Daniel Robani, Pharisee. 

2. John Zorobabic. 

3. Raphael Robani. 


4. Capet. 
Jesus to be taken out of Jerusalem through the gate of Tournes. 


The sentence was engraved on plates of brass in the 
Hebrew language and a copy sent to eacltribe. Le Droit 
gives the following explanation of the discovery and sub- 
sequent history of one of the plates : It was discovered in 
the year 1280 in the city of Aquilla in the kingdom of 
Naples by a search made for Roman antiquities, and 
remained there until it was found by the commission of 
arts in the French army in Italy. Upto the time of the 
campaign in southern Italy it was preserved by the 
sacristy of the Carthusians near Naples, where it was kept 
in abox of ebony. Since then the relic has been kept in 
the chapel of Caserta. The Carthusians obtained, by their 
petitions, permission that the plate might be kept by them, 
which was an acknowledgment of the sacrifices which 
they made for the French army. The French translation 
was made literally by members of the Commission of Arts. 
Denon had a fac-simile of the plate engraved, which was 
bought by Lord Howard on the sale of his cabinet for 
2,890 francs. There seems to be no historical doubt as to 
the authenticity of this. The reasons of the sentence 
correspond exactly with those given in the gospel. 


Actual Weighing of Thoughts—Iron 


Starting from the idea that the hand varies sensibly in 
size with the amount of blood present in it at any mo- 
ment, Professor Mosso, the Italian physiologist, has made 
some most interesting investigations. In his first experi- 
ments the hand was placed in a closed vessel of water, 
when the change in the circulation produced by the slight- 
est action of the body or brain, the smallest thought or 
movement, was shown by a rise or fall in the liquid in the 
narrow neck of the vessel. With a large balance, on which 
the horizontal human body may be poised, he has found 
that one’s thoughts may be literally weighed, and that even 
dreams, or the effect of a slight sound during slumber, 
turn the blood to the brain sufficiently to sink the balance 
of the head. The changing pulse even told him when a 
professional friend was reading Italian and when Greek, 
the greater effort for the latter affecting the blood flow. 


Yellow Fever Microbes—Macon Telegraph 

Said Dr. Clifton: A yellow fever microbe has the ap- 
pearance of three joints of sugar-cane. I got them from 
Washington in a glass tube that somewhat resembles a 
gourd. The tiny microbes are placed in the big end, but 
by looking at it you could never tell that there was any- 
thing but air in it. The small end is sealed up and the 
microbes are in there, though apparently dead. Some 
microbes live in such places for twenty years. We will 
suppose now that we want to look at some of them under 
the microscope. Upon the little glass slide we put a drop 
of gelatine of the consistency that will not run. We take 
a cambric needle, and after heating it to destroy all mi- 
crobes that may be in the air, we quickly break the seal 
of the glass tube and insert the needle, drawing it out 
quickly and re-sealing the neck of the tube. We insert the 
needle in the drop of gelatine on the slide and quickly put 
on the little cover to shut such germs or microbes as 
may be floating about in the air. Then we place the slide 
under the microscope. In forty-five minutes the microbes 
have fully aroused from their Rip Van Winkle sleep, and 
now you see what curious things they are. As I said be- 
fore, they resemble three joints of sugar-cane, ‘but the 
joints are not straight, but at opposite angles. Take this 
fellow, for instance, and you see a joint drops off, leaving 
him with two joints. Presently another joint joins on to 
the dropped joint, and by this time a third joint appears 
on No. 1. Now look at No. 2 and there is a third joint. 
Now a joint drops from No. 1, and by the time it gains 
another joint No. 2 drops a joint, and this, with the joint 
from No. 2, join together, and there is microbe No. 4. 
Another joint grows on Nos. 1 and 2, and one drops from 
No. 3, and, these joining together, make microbe No. 4, 
and so they go until the little drop of gelatine is a work- 
ing, seething mass of microbes. Now, these microbes are 
in the blood of a yellow fever patient, and there’s where 
they live. They get into a blood corpuscle and eat out 
all the red part, as a darkey eats out the red meat of a 
watermelon, and the blood is then a drop of a clear fluid. 
To give you an idea of how many can crowd into a cor- 
puscle of blood let me say that it takes 3,200 corpuscles 
strung together to make an inch. Well, you can string 
just 150,000 microbes across the diameter of one corpus- 
cle, consequently you can guess that there are billions 
after billions of microbes in a single drop of blood. The 
theory is that these microbes eat up one’s blood in so rap- 
idly as to take it all away from him in a very short time. 
Some men can stand the letting of more blood than others, 
and consequently some men recover from yellow fever. 

Prices Sixty Years Ago—Concord (N. H.) Monitor 

Miss Colburn, only daughter of James Colburn, late of 
Franklin, has kindly shown us an old account book of her 
father’s, the entries in which begin March 23, 1829. Mr. 
Colburn was for many years a merchant in Franklin. 
Looking it over is a genuine glimpse into the far-away 
past, and is an interesting entertainment. The frequency 
of the purchase of goods in barrels for the delectation of 
his bibulously-inclined customers is almost startling, and 
the prices such as to fill one’s mind with amazement when 
compared with the cost of (supposed) similar goods to-day. 


April 27, 1829, 1 bbl. Cog. Brandy, 314 galls., at $1.20. .$37 80 
1 bbl. N. Y. St. Cx. Rum, 324 galls., at 72c 

May 7, 2 bbls. N. E. Rum, 68 galls., at 35c 

July 29, 2 bbls. N. E. Rum, 673 galls., at 34c 
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The following are some of the prices paid for miscel- 
laneous goods: New Orleans sugar, 84c.; Young Hyson 
tea, 78c.; molasses, 30c.; blue prints, 164c.; fancy print, 
18c.; bleached sheeting, 134c.; English calico, 22c.; cut 
nails, 6$c.; turkey, 6c.; coffee, r2c., and so on through 
thousands of entries. The penmanship is as neat and 
regular and legible as the best of modern bookkeeping. 


Concerning Umbrellas—English Illustrated Magazine 

It certainly is strange that in almost all nations and in 
all ages there should have been this same singular jealous 
regal monopoly of so useful an object as a portable sun- 
shade, which was also available as a protection against 
rain. But so it has ever been, even in the highest civ- 
ilizations of early ages. We find it depicted on some of 
the most ancient sculptures of Persepolis, and also on 
those of Babylon and Nineveh, but always as a distinct- 
ive mark of honor for the great men and rulers. The 
Assyrian bass-reliefs show slaves holding a richly orna- 
mented umbrella above the head of the monarch, not 
only in scenes of peace, but even in time of war. It appears 
to be fringed with tassels, and is provided on one side 
with an embroidered curtain. In these sculptures this 
mark of distinction is reserved exclusively for the mon- 
arch, and it never overshadows any other person, how- 
ever eminent. The same thing is observed in the sculp- 
tures of Babylon and Nineveh, in which the king alone 
is thus distinguished. Of the ancient Mexican emperors 
it is likewise recorded that not only were they borne 
by relays of great nobles, but also that four more nobles 
of high estate were appointed to uphold the sacred um- 
brella which added dignity to the imperial procession. 
Even in the beginning of the present century the Moham- 
medan rulers of Hindustan claimed a monopoly of the use 
of the sunshade, and no one was permitted to carry an um- 
brella in the imperial presence. Thus it is recorded that 
certain English merchants, having been admitted to an 
audience with the king of Delhi, the ladies who were of the 
company were ordered to dispense with their parasols, as 
being an infringement of the great Mogul’s prerogative. 
So they had to protect their heads as best they might from 
the sun’s burning rays by heaping on heavy folds of drap- 
ery. The magnificence of the Indian state umbrellas was 
amazing. Some were of crimson velvet richly embroid- 
ered in gold, and the heavy golden handles, which were 
eight feet high, were incrusted with diamonds. That of 
the queen of Lucknow, which is now treasured in the 
South Kensington Museum, is of blue satin embroidered 
with gold and seed pearls. Some were of cloth of gold, 
others only of gilt paper. Some were even covered with 
gay feathers, but all had long handles, either of inlaid 
wood, of precious metals, or of carved ivory. The state 
umbrella of Indore is shaped much like a mushroom. 

Copied From Nature— Harper's Young People 

Most of the skillful devices invented by men for doing 
fine work rapidly can be traced to nature, where for 
countless centuries they have been operating. The dis- 
coverer of each new appliance of mechanism might be 
shown that his idea was as old as the hills. It is claimed 
that the inventors of the future will be those who carefully 
study the natural world. The burr stones of the mills are 
another style of the molar teeth which grind all the grist 
that feeds men and beasts. The hoofs of horses are made 
of parallel plates like carriage springs. The finest file of 
human manufacture is a rough affair compared with the 
Dutch rush used by cabinet-makers. The jaws of the 
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turtle and tortoise are natural scissors. The squirrel car- 
ries chisels in his mouth, and the hippopotamus is pro- 
vided with adzes, which are constantly sharpened as they 
are worn. The carpenter’s plane is found in the jaws of 
the bee. The woodpecker has a powerful little trip-ham- 
mer. The diving-bell imitates the work of the water- 
spider, which constructs a small cell under the water, 
clasps a bubble of air between its hind legs, and dives 
down to its submarine chamber, with the bubble, displac- 
ing the water gradually until its abode with fishes contains 
a large airy room surrounded by water. In laying its eggs 
on the water the gnat fastens them into the shape of a life- 
boat, which it is impossible to sink without tearing it to 
pieces. The iron mast of a modern ship is strengthened 
by deep ribs running along its interior. A porcupine quill 
is strengthened by similar ribs. When engineers found 
that hollow beams were stronger than solid ones, they only 
discovered a principle that is very commonly seen in na- 
ture. A wheat straw, if solid, could not support its head 
of grain. The bones of the higher animals are porous, 
and those of birds, where lightness and strength are most 
beautifully combined, are hollow. The framework of a 
ship resembles a skeleton of a herring. Aeronauts try to 
copy the structure and movements of birds. Palissy, the 
French potter, studied sea-side shells to learn the best 
method of fortifying a town. The ship-worm is an admi- 
rable tunneler, boring his way through any submerged tim- 
ber, and lining the round passage with a hard casing. 
The engineer Brunel took a hint from this animal, and was 
the first to succeed in tunneling under water. The Eddy- 
stone lighthouse is built on the plan of a tree-trunk, and is 
fastened to the rock in a manner similar to the way a tree 
clings to the soil. It is supposed that the first idea of a 
suspension-bridge was suggested by the creepers of a 
tropical forest. When plans were wanted for the London 
Crystal Palace, Joseph Paxton, gardener to the Duke of 
Devonshire, having noticed the structure of the gigantic 
leaves of the enormous water lily Victoria Regia, a plant 
introduced into England a few years before, adopted 
the idea of copying in iron the ribs of the leaf, and filling 
the remaining space with glass. So by patterning after na- 
ture, the obscure florist became Paxton the great architect. 
Death from Lightning—Globe-Democrat 

The majority of deaths from lightning occur in the level, 
open country ; trees, villages, and thickly built-up towns and 
cities, by their projections into the air, serving as conductors 
and thereby protecting the inhabitants from direct stroke. 
The loss of life annually throughout the world is very great. 
In European Russia from 1870 to 1877 no less than 2,270 
persons were killed by this cause. In Austria during the 
same time 1,700 persons were likewise killed. In Prussia it 
is reported that seventy persons are annually killed. Ten 
thousand persons are reported as having been struck during 
a period of nine and twenty years, with 2,252 deaths in 
France ; while in the United States during 1870 alone 202 
deaths from lightning were recorded. The effects of light- 
ning stroke are most interesting, curious and appalling. 
The general symptoms are generally a shock. There is 
often unconsciousness, sometimes coma, lasting from a few 
hours to even days; partial or complete loss of sight or 
hearing, associated with impairment of the other senses. 
The tissues may be burned superficially or deeply, the bones 
fractured and portions of the limbs are torn off entirely. 
The tracks of lightning on the surface of the body may have 
a fancied resemblance to the branches of a tree, the main 
stem from which the branches lead off arising at any por- 
tion of the body. The skin in these tracks may be simply 
scarlet in color, slightly swelled or blistered, the branches 
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tapering off until no larger than the scratch of a pin. They 
may pass in all directions from the place first struck or 
skip about from one part to another. This is due to con- 
duction by the clothing, which if wet, acts as a conductor. 
Curiosities of Figures—Fournal of Education 
A very curious number is 142,857, which multiplied by 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, gives the same figures in the same order, 
beginning at a different point, but if multiplied by 7 gives 
all nines: Multiplied by 1 it equals 142,857, multiplied by 
2 equals 285,714, multiplied by 3 equals 428,751, multi- 
plied by 4 equals 571,428, multiplied by 5 equals 714,285, 
multiplied by 6 equals 857,142, multiplied by 7 equals 
999,999. Multiply 142,857 by eight and you: have 1,142,- 
856. Then add the first figure to the last, and you have 
142,857, the original number, the figures exactly the same 
asat the start. Another mathematical wonder is the fol- 
lowing : It is discovered that the multiplication of 9 8 7 6 
5 4321 by 45 gives 44, 44, 44, 44,44, 45. Reversing the 
order of the digits and multiplying, 1 2 3 45 6789 by 4s, 
we get a result equally curious, 5, 555,555, 505. Ifwe 
take 1 2 3 456789 asthe multiplicand, and interchanging 
the figures of 45, take 54 as the multiplier, 6, 666, 666, 606. 
Returning to the multiplicand, 9 8 765 43 2 1, and taking 
54 as the multiplier again, we get 53, 333, 333, 34—all 3's 
except the first and last figures which together read 54,— 
the multiplier. Taking the same multiplicand, and 27, the 
half of 54 as the multiplier, we get a product of 26, 666, 
666, 667—all 6’s except the first and last figures, which 
together read 27, the multiplier. Now interchanging the 
order of the figures 27 and using 72 as the multiplier, and 
9 87 6 5 4 3 2 1 as the multiplicand, we get a product 
of 71, 111, 111, 112, all ones except the first and last 
figures which read together 72—the multiplier. 
Titles which Deceive You—Dictionary of Phrase 
The tuberose is no rose, but a species of olyanth. 
Pompey’s Pillar had no historical connection with Pompey 
in any way. Cleopatra’s Needle was not erected by the 
Egyptian Queen, nor in her honor. Whalebone is not 
bone, and is said not to possess a single property of bone. 
Turkish baths did not originate in Turkey, and are not 
baths, only heated chambers. German silver was not 
invented in Germany, and does not contain a particle of 
silver. Black lead is not lead at all, but a compound of 
carbon and a small quantity of iron. Brazilian grass never 
grew in Brazil, and is not grass; it is nothing but strips of 
palm leaf. Burgundy pitch is not pitch, and does not 
come from Burgundy ; the greater part of it is rosin and 
palm oil. Sealing-wax does not contain a particle of wax, 
but is composed of turpentine, shellac and cinnabar. 
The K’in Ting Ku Kin tu’ shu tsih Ch’eng”—Chambers’s 


In 1726, when Diderot and d’Alembert were boys at 
school, there was printed at Peking the “ K’in Ting Ku 
Kin tu’ shu tsih Ch’eng,” or “Complete Thesaurus of 
Writings Ancient and Modern,” under the auspices of 
Kang Hi, the enlightened and scholarly Emperor of China. 
The fruit of forty years’ labor, it filled no fewer than 5,020 
volumes, with maps, plans, and illustrative designs, but was 
restricted to 100 copies, one of which found its way in 
1878 to the shelves of the great British Museum Library. 

The Approximate Cost of a Boy—Buffalo Express 

“My father never did anything for me,” recently 
remarked a young man who a few weeks ago finished his 
school life, and is now seeking a good business opening. 
This young man, to the knowledge of the writer, has never 
done one month’s actual work for others in his entire life. 
His life has been passed in the pleasant pastimes of the 
home circle, in reading, studying, hunting, fishing, ball 
playing, yachting, and other employments not particularly 
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beneficial to others. He is a type of that class of boys 
whose parents are sufficiently well to do to keep servants 
to attend the household drudgery, and whose fathers 
follow vocations in which no use can be made of the 
boy’s spare hours. Like most boys of his class, he looks 
upon his board and clothes for twenty years, together with 
his jewelry, bicycle, etc., as matters of course. The 
writer, while the complaining remark was still ringing in 
his ears, had the curiosity to make a conservative com- 
pilation of what it costs to raise an ordinary boy for the 
first twenty years of his life, and here it is: 

$100 per year for the first five years 

$150 per year for the second five years 

$200 per year for the third five years 


$300 per year for the next three years 
$500 per year for the next two years 


$4,150 

This is a most moderate estimate of the financial bal- 
ance against the boy whocomplains so thoughtlessly that 
his father has never done anything at all for him. 

The Cost of Collecting News—America 

Eugene M. Camp, who has collected the statistics for 
“ America” on this point, says that the entire cost of all 
news used in the papers in this country is $20,655,000 per 
year. This is curiously divided. ‘The special bureaus, 
which are principally located in New York, with the right 
to look over the proofs every night of some of the morning 
journals, cost $345,000. This is divided among one hun- 
dred of the leading provincial papers. The business of the 
Associated Press now amounts to $1,250,000 yearly, and 
that of the United Press foots up to $450,000. These 
two sums, with the special outlay for telegraph tolls out- 
side of the organizations, place the total to all the papers 
at $1,820,000 for this department. In addition to this 
there are to be reckoned the special services of profes- 
sional correspondents in adjacent towns and important 
centers, whose salaries aggregate $1,000,000 besides. 
This makes the total cost of all the service about $2,880,- 
ooo perannum. In the larger cities of the Union it costs 
all the way from $400 to $2,200 a week for the working 
up of local districts. Mr. Camp reckons this yearly ex- 
pense at $15,600,000. This is a correct analysis of the 
expense in collecting news, and the proportion in which 
one branch of the service is related to the other. There 
are three lines on which this work proceeds—the gather- 
ing of news by the local reporters, the use of the telegraph, 
and the special correspondent. Each method is closely 
related to the other. The statement shows that there has 
been a great development of journalism in the matter of 
news, and one combination only paves the way for an- 
other in order to keep the lead in this department of a 
newspaper. The greater the combination the greater the 
result, and the paper that has the news is the one that the 
public is most willing and anxious to pay for and to read. 

Women as Champion Criminals—Pall Mall Gazette 

We have from time to time of late chronicled the suc- 
cess of women in university examinations and in various 
careers open to both sexes alike. The Rev. J. W. Hors- 
ley, formerly chaplain at Clerkenwell jail, now sends us the 
following figures showing the unpleasant pre-eminence of 
women in another career which is “ open to talent ’—the 
career of constant crime: “ The following table I have 
compiled from the judicial statistics for England and 
Wales for the last ten years. The first column gives the 
number of males, the second that of females, who in the 
year were found on reception into prison to have been con- 
victed more than ten times, and therefore to be not un- 
fairly classed as incurable. The third column gives the 
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proportion the men bear, and the fourth that of the women 
to the total number of recommitted prisoners as distinct 
from mere first offenders : 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 
i ctiay 6s vnee <Oaektecs eee? _ — 8.3 22.1 
GE sb cbesdesecncdcanddaae 3,706 5,673 8.3 22.4 
Ss 9-65 4050.600044000<0s0008 3,691 5,800 8.3 23.6 
Gs bas ss005e ceeesedanbeced 3,618 6,773 8.2 27.3 
i wrPerrrTrrrTrre tr iry sr 4,148 7,496 8.8 27.4 
Sine Neles os bb bewetds os e+ 04,391 8,946 8.9 29.3 
Ph Shab Ases ado b8sseeenin“es 4,734 9,316 9-4 30.2 
64 cc ebteshoescenetiven ti 5,188 9,451 10.0 31.6 
Gs 5 68446 cs dacenevecsereaen 5,074 8,981 10.1 33.2 
ES ocak idieh oan bud ienenetel 5,686 9, 764 Il.1 34.2 


“It will be remembered that crime generally has so 
largely and continuously decreased, and that absolutely and 
not relatively to the population merely, that there are now 
6,000 fewer in our local prisons each day than was the case 
in 1876. Yet there is always a steady increase in the most 
noxious and burdensome incurable class. Men in this 
category are at their worst twice as good as the women at 
their best ; women at their best are nearly thrice as bad as 
the men in the same year, and twice as bad as men at 
their worst. The men are only three per cent. worse 
than ten years ago; the women are twelve per cent. worse. 
These figures represent commitments and not individuals, 
many, but not all, being committed, and therefore counted, 
several times in the year. They are chiefly habitual 
drunkards. The remedies for this shameful and bur- 
densome state of affairs are mainly two: A progressive 
system of punishment for drunken and disorderly con- 
duct instead of the futile maximum of a month, and 
more true temperance work for women and by women.” 

The Growth of Children—London Reader 

The rule of growth is that a child should increase two 
pounds in weight for every inch in height between three 
and four feet, and two and a half pounds for every inch 
between four and five feet. A remarkable fact is that the 
boys at the public schools and young men at the universi- 
ties, and entering the public service, here called the upper 
classes, average about three inches taller, and from six 
pounds to twenty pounds heavier, than boys in the board 
schools and young apprentices and workmen. Two causes 
may be assigned for this: first, heredity ; and secondly, 
favorable surroundings. Deficient and improper food, 
town air, laborious work at early ages, all stunt the growth. 
Every one knows how a change from close town to free 
country life, With plenty of exercise, stimulates growth. A 
good rule for predicting future height is that if five feet is 
passed between ten and eleven years of age, the child will 
be tall; if between thirteen and fourteen years, of medium 
stature ; if not till fifteen years of age, he will be short. 

Seed Five Thousand Years Old—Cincinnati Enquirer 

A most interesting experiment culminated to-day in the 
raising of some wheat grown from seeds as old as the Exo- 
dus. The experimenter is David Drew, who last year re- 
ceived from a friend in Alexandria, Egypt, some grains of 
wheat taken from a mummy exhumed near the ruins of 
Memphis, and belonging, it is believed, to the period of the 
Ninth Dynasty, which would make it grown about 3,000 
B.c., or be nearly five thousand years old. He planted the 
seed early in the spring and carefully nursed it. It grew 
rapidly, and at the time of cutting measured from six and 
a half to seven feet high. The leaves alternate on the 
stalk like common wheat, but the product of the plant is 
the most singular part of it, for, instead of growing in an 
ear like modern corn, there is a heavy cluster of small twigs 
in place of the spindle which hangs downward from its 
weight, each twig being thickly studded with kernels. 
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“ Higher than Gilderoy's Kite”—Notes and Queries 
“To be hung higher than Gilderoy’s kite” means to be 
punished more severely than the very worst of criminals. 
“The greater the crime the higher the gallows” was at 
one time a practical legal axiom. Haman, it will be 
remembered, was hanged on a very high gallows. The gal- 
lows of Montrose was thirty feet high. The ballad says: 





** Of Gilderoy sae fraid they ware 
They bound him mickle strong, 
Tull Edenburrow they led him thair, 
And on a gallows hong ; 
They hong him high abone the rest, 
He was so trim a boy.” 


They “hong him high abone the rest,” because his crimes 
were deemed to be more heinous. So high he hung he 
looked, so it was then said, like “ a kite in the air.” 
Railways of the United States—N. Y. Times 

Here are some actual facts. We have over 100,000 miles 
of railway in the United States, and this year we shall 
build 16,000 miles more. Ties are requisite, and the life 
of a tie is seven years, and to replace these ties 160,000,000 
new ones are requisite. The demand for ties, since young 
timber is used, strikes at the very source of the supply. 
Gen. Brisbin estimates the value of wooden fences in the 
United States at a timber cost of $2,000,000,000, and that 
it takes half as much money every year to keep them in 
repair. A train of cars 2,000 miles long supplies Chicago 
with lumber for a year. Last year three hundred square 
miles of timber were cut to meet the demands of the Chi- 
cago market alone. This timber is not wasted, but is it not 
evident that there must come, sooner or later, an end to the 
forests? It meansatimber famine. If the denudation be 
carried to its utmost limit, what then? Climatic changes 
and water supply diminished, streams will no longer be 
navigable, and the source of water for potable purposes in 
large cities might become scant. It may seem far fetched, 
but if the high regions around New York City were 
denuded of their forest growth, there would be periods 
when the water provision for this city would be scant, not- 
withstanding the building of gigantic storage basins. Gen. 
Brisbin believes the rainfall is identical with forest distri- 
bution. “ Garden and Forest” tells us that although tree 
planting may not yet have made climatic changes in Ne- 
braska, yet the influence of trees has benefited the land 
simply by retaining the moisture in the soil. What might 
arise if there were tree growing in larger proportion, we do 
not know. There is no reason to doubt that there would 
be an increasing rainfall. The author brings out very 
cleverly what are the effects of trees planted near flat areas 
of land, and explains the advantage of shelter belts. The 
wind rises over the trees and its force is broken. There 
must be then less evaporation, or, if the winds be heavy, 
direct barriers, preventing the beating down of the crops. 

A Few School Statistics—Hebrew Messenger 

The Statistical Abstract for 1887, just issued, gives the 
following interesting figures in regard to the schools of the 
United States. In 1871-72 there were in this country 
12,828,847 children of school age, of whom 7,479,656 were 
enrolled in the public schools. These pupils were taught 
by 81,509 male, and 124,180 female teachers, to whom 
aggregate salaries of $37,503,309 were paid. The total 
expenditure for the schools that year was $70,891,374. In 
1884-85 the school population had increased to 17,764,658, 
and the number of pupils enrolled in the public schools to 
11,464,661. The number of male teachers was 109,632, 
and of female 199,422, to whom salaries amounting to 
$73,932,068 were paid. The total expenditures upon the 
public schools for the latter year were $111,521,542. 
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A GERMAN FAIRY STORY—THE ASS’S SPRING* 


In a green valley, shut in by steep heights, a cool, abund- 
ant spring, called the Ass’s Well, has its source. The 
spring is inclosed, and covered over with a canopy, on the 
top of which turns a tin ass as weather vane. 

Every morning in summer there stands by the edge of 
the well pale young ladies from the city, who, under the 
care of anxious mothers and protecting aunts, drink the 
cold water from handsome mugs. City gentlemen, too, 
visit the spring, and indeed not only the sickly ones, but 
also healthy youths with brown faces, and bold-twisted 
mustaches. A warrior, gray with age, who for thirty years 
had come and gone with the swallows ; a poetical, incom- 
prehensible young lady, with long, straw-colored curls ; 
a mysterious widow in deep mourning ; a prestidigitator, 
who is especially sought after in rainy weather, and who 
makes money vanish and guesses drawn cards ;—all these 
characters are to be found at the ass’s well, and there- 
fore there is no lack of what belongs to a so-called “ sum- 
mer resort.” But wait ! we had almost forgotten the most 
important feature, the landlady of the Golden Goose. She 
rules with unlimited power, cooks well, and treats high and 
low with an honest brusqueness which to the city people is 
as refreshing as the May dew. 

There is great difference of opinion about the origin of 
the name the well bears. Some say that a thirsty ass 
disclosed the spring by pawing with his hoofs. Others 
claim that the well is so called because it waters, like 
ass’s milk, are beneficial to feeble constitutions. But both 
opinions are at fault. This will become clear as day- 
light to all who read this story to the end. 


Many, many, years ago, when the mightiest tree in the 
forest was still a germ sleeping in a brown acorn, nothing 
was known of the healing power of the future Ass’s Well. 
The visitors who came to its brink were the beasts of the 
forest or grazing cattle, and deer ; wood-cutters, huntsmen 
and charcoal-burners ; and men praised the cool water, 
and the beasts did the same after their own fashion. 

One day two stood by the well,—one on this side, the 
other on that. He was an ass, and she was a goose, both 
in the first bloom of youth. They greeted each other 
silently, and quenched their thirst. Then the ass drew 
near to the goose, and asked bashfully, “ Young lady, may 
I accompany you ?” 

She nodded, and would gladly have blushed, but this 
she was unable to do, and they went together through 
the meadow and talked about the weather. They had 
gone quite a distance, when the ass stood still and asked, 
“Young lady, whither does your way lead ?” 

The goose looked sadly at her.companion askance, and 
said quietly, “How do I know? Oh,I am the most un- 
fortunate creature under the sun!” And as the ass 

*From the German of Rudolph Baumbach in Summer Legends ; 
translation by Mrs. Nathan Haskell Dole. Baumbach is one of the 
most popular of German poets. His Sommermaerchen, which gives 
its name to the American translation, was published in 1881, and has 
gone through twelve editions, one being handsomely illustrated. His 
Erzaehlungen und Maerchen, which have also been drawn upon by 
Mrs. Dole to make ‘‘ The Summer Legends,” appeared in 1885. This 
handsome little book contains twenty-two stories, and they are with- 
out exception, gems. A true love of nature, acomplete familiarity with 
all the flowers of the field, and the innocent creatures of the forest, 
and a keen knowledge of human foibles, make them notable among 
“fairy tales.” They have a more delicate fancy than Grimm, and a 
wit that is sharp, but never cruel. 





questioned her further, and urged her to pour out her 
heart, she related the story of her life. 

“T am called Alheid,” said the goose, “ and am of good 
family. My ancestor was one of the sacred geese that 
saved the capital. You know the story, young gentleman.” 

The ass said hesitatingly, “ Ye-es.” He had really never 
heard of the story, but he did not wish to grieve the goose. 

“ Another of my maternal ancestors,” continued Alheid, 
“was on friendly terms with Saint Martin. She is said, 
according to the sad legend, to have given her life for 
him. But I will not dwell on the history of my ancestors, 
but tell you about myself. I came to the light of the 
world, together with eleven brothers and sisters, and, in- 
deed, on a farm, where my mother as a brooding goose 
lived a life appropriate to her station. I was my mother’s 
pet, for in our family the youngest child is always the 
most talented.” 

“Just as it is in ours,” remarked the ass. 

“T will pass over the years of my childhood,” continued 
the goose, “the happy plays in the village pond and in the 
lake of the castle garden, where, in the company of the 
young swans, I acquired that elegance of motion for which 
I have been so often admired. I had long before shed 
the yellow down of youth and had blossomed into the prime 
of life. Then, one day there appeared on the farm a man, 
who had a very hooked nose ; his temples were adorned 
on the right and on the left with two shiny black curls, 
and over his shoulder hung a pack. The farmer’s wife and 
the maids flocked around him, and looked with longing 
eyes at the bright-colored ribbons and cloths which he 
took out of his bag. To make a long story short, I was 
caught, and with my feet and wings bound I was given 
over to the stranger, who took me in exchange for a blue 
handkerchief decorated with red _ roses. came 
melancholy days. I was shut up in a narrow coop, and 
given balls of barley flour to fatten me. With horror I 
noticed my circumference increased from day to day, and 
even my grief over my wretched plight was unable to 
arrest the evil.” 

Here the ass cast a look at his companion’s figure, and 
swore that he never had seen a more elegant goose. With 
a look of thankfulness at the ass, Alheid continued : 

“Last night—I shudder to think of it—f heard woful 
cries of agony, which evidently came from the throat of 
one of my fellow-prisoners. I saw two eyes shine in the 
moonlight, and heard the death-rattle. A fox or a pole- 
cat must have broken into the coop. Fear lent me strength. 
I forced myself through the bars of my prison and escaped. 
I was saved. My wings bore me to this valley ; and now 
I shall try to prolong my life as a wild goose, until winter 
comes, when I shall, perhaps, find a modest position as 
snow goose.” 

Alheid sighed deeply, and then was silent. 

“My fate,” said the ass, “is similar to yours, Miss 
Alheid. Look at the black cross which decorates my 
shoulder ; that will tell you all. Iam of the race of the 
sacred ass of Jerusalem, and Baldwin is my name. My 
pedigree goes back to Noah’s ark. Balaam’s ass, and the 
ass with whose jawbone Samson slew two thousand Philis-* 
tines are my ancestors. The one of my ancestors who 
died like a philosopher between two bundles of hay, I 
will only mention incidentally ; nor will I dwell on the 
worthiest of my high-aspiring forefathers, who founded the 
collateral branch of mules. My parents were convent 
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people, and bore pious monks on their errands of charity. 
My older brothers and sisters became lay brethren ; but 
the fathers sold me to the convent miller, and I, a sacred 
ass, saw myself compelled by rough men to carry con- 
temptible meal sacks. For a long time I suffered in silent 
submission. But one night, when the cruelty of a rough 
miller’s boy drove me to desperation, I burst my fetters, 
and came to this peaceful forest valley, where I found you 
by the cool well, most charming Alheid. Here I think I 
shall remain for the present, and lead the contemplative 
life of a wild ass.” 


So the ass and the goose both remained in the meadow 
valley. They dwelt apart from each other, as it became 
them, but they saw each other and talked together daily, 
and at last one could no longer live without the other. 
They were happy and sad at the same time ; happy, be- 
cause they loved and found love in return ; sad, because 
they saw that they could never belong to one another. 

“Oh! why was I born a goose!” bewailed Alheid ; 
and Baldwin, the ass, sighed, “If I were a bird!” and he 
knew, too, what kind of a bird he would be. 

Thus weeks passed by. The ass grew perceptibly thin, 
although there was no lack of nourishing food in the 
meadow valley ; and the goose lost the red color from her 
bill, and her eyes became dull. 


Now, there lived in the forest, in a hollow stone, an owl, 
who was the most clever female anywhere about, and the 
beasts often went to her for advice. ‘The ass told her his 
distress, and when the owl had heard his story, she said : 
“That I cannot help. But wait till Midsummer. Then 
the wise Wish-Lady comes to the well in the meadow val- 
ley to bathe. Confide to her your trouble. Perhaps she 
will help you, and change your form ; she is a most powerful 
magician.” 

Then the ass went away half consoled. On Midsum- 
mer eve, when Alheid, the goose, had sought her resting- 
place, he concealed himself near the spring to wait for the 
wonderful Wish-Lady. 

She did not keep him waiting long. She came flying 
along in her dress of swan’s feathers, threw aside the 
downy garment, and bathed her white limbs in the cool 
spring. The ass waited with an ass’s patience until she 
came out of the water; and when she had sat down on a 
stone and was combing her hair, then Baldwin stepped up 
to her, beat his fore-hoof three times as a greeting, and 
begged the Wish-Lady, most piteously, to change him at 
once to a gander. 

The enchantress shook her head. ‘* That is a strange 
wish,” she thought, “ but I can fulfill it, and I will.” 

And she whispered in the ear of the ass, who listened 
attentively : “Early to-morrow morning, at sunrise, pick 
seven goose-berry blossoms* and eat them silently, then 
plunge your head in the well, and you will be changed to 
a fine gander. And now go your way, and leave me alone.” 

The ass thanked her heartily and went away. He never 
closed his eyes all night, and as soon as the mountain-tops 
began to grow red, he was up on his feet and away to look 
for the seven goose-berry blossoms. Then he hurried to the 
spring and plunged his head in, and when he drew it out 
again, to his delight, he saw in the mirror of the water the 
picture of a handsome—a most magnificent—gander with 
a beautifully curved neck. 

As fast as he could go, he hurried to the thicket where 
the goose had taken up her abode. “ Alheid, my beloved 
Alheid !” he cried, “ where art thou ?” 





* In the German génse-blume (goose-flower), the ox-eyed daisy. 
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“Here, my dearest,” sounded from the thicket, and a 
pretty little she-ass came dancing out of the bushes. 

The lovers looked at each other, dumb with amazement. 

“Oh, what an ass I am!” sighed the gander. 

“ Oh, what a goose I am!” groaned the ass. 

Then ahot torrent of tears poured from their eyes; and 
in the midst of her weeping Alheid told how she had fol- 
lowed the advice of the owl, and sought the Wish-Lady, 
who had granted her request, and changed her to a jenny. 
Hereupon the gander, between heavy sobs, gave his experi- 
ence, and the Midsummer sun never shone on two more 
wretched creatures than our two lovers. 

Time heals ‘all things. Calm endurance took the place 
of uncontrollable anguish. One hope was left to the pair. 
Perhaps the Wish-Lady, on her next visit to the spring, 
would restore one of the lovers to the original form. 
But before that a whole year must pass. Patience, then, 
patience! So Baldwin and Alheid again lived together 
like brother and sister. 


After much distress and danger, which the winter brought 
to the two anchorites, spring appeared in the land ; the sun 
mounted higher and higher, and at last the long wished for 
Midsummer eve had come. 

With beating hearts the lovers this time went together to 
the well, and stated their case to the Wish-Lady. 

“This is a bad affair,” said the enchantress. “I cannot 
change either of you back again, however willing I may 
be to grant you the favor. But I will make you a proposi- 
tion. How would it do if you became human beings? Out 
of an ass and a goose it would not be difficult to make a 
youth and a maiden; that I can do. Would that please 
you?” 

“Yes,” cried Baldwin and Alheid with one voice. 

The Wish-Lady murmured a charm, and told them both 
to plunge their heads in the well. They obeyed, and 
when they took them out again Baldwin had become a sturdy 
young man with an extremely good-natured face, and oppo- 
site him stood a charming little woman with a prettily arched, 
rosy mouth, and languishing eyes. 

And they fell down at the Wish-Lady’s feet and grate- 
fully kissed her hands, and then they kissed each other’s 
lips and whispered words of love in each other’sears. But 
the Wish-Lady, noticing that her presence was superfluous, 
wrapped herself in her dress of feathers and flew away. 


The two young people remained in the meadow valley. 
Baldwin built a house, and in it they passed a happy life ; 
and each year a little child was given them, sometimes a 
boy and sometimes a girl. 

In the neighboring villages nobody suspected that 
Baldwin had been an ass, and Alheid a goose, for they 
were as sensible as other human beings. They did not 
make a great noise about the history of their transformation, 
as it would have prejudiced them in the eyes of the people. 
But when they were about to die they intrusted it asa secret , 
to their eldest son, and it was he who named the house 
“The Golden Goose,” and the spring “ The Ass’s Well,” 
as they are still called at the present day. 

How the healing power of the waters was discovered, and 
how life gradually came to the remote forest valley, are very 
fully described in a book which the landlady sells to guests 
who use the waters. 

The Wish-Lady has for a long time stayed away, probably 
because it is too noisy for her in the valley. But even at 
the present time it happens that almost every year some 
young pair is seen at the spring, who seem as well adapted 
to each other as the heroes of our story. 
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A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY—MICHAEL FINN, JR., PRECEPTOR* 





It will be necessary to state at the outset that this 
remarkable geographer and natural historian is a freckled, 
hatless, and shoeless boy known as Michael Finn, Jr. 
Mike is not a brilliant scholar in rudimentary English. 
Still he can spell Constantinople, which he did in the 
following manner the other day when his mother had com- 
pany and after she had encouraged him with, ‘“ Now, 
Mickey, take yer thumb out iv yer mouth an’ spell that 
haythen name for yer auntie, that’s a good b’y.” Bash- 
fully hanging his head little Mike began : 

“C-o-n, there’s yer Con. S-t-a-n, there’s yer stan. 
There’s yer Constan. T-i, there’s yer ti, there’s yer Con- 
stanti. N-o, there’s yer no, there’s yer Constantino. P-u-l, 
there’s yer pul, there’s Constantinopul !” 

“Luk a’ that now! Faix, Mrs. Finn, yer b’y has a 
great head, so he has. Musha, but this eddecation is a 
quare thing. An’ whare is this place, Mickey ?” 

This question staggered Mickey for a minute. He 
scratched his head, and replied at a hazard: “In Asy!” 

* Ah, ha, is that so?” replied his aunt. “ An’ tell me, 
Mickey, is that anywhare near Ireland ?” 

‘* Naw,” replied the boy, bridling with a consciousness 
of the largeness of his information. “It’s right forninst 
Africay, whare th’ black nagures’il ate ye. On’y in Con- 
stan-ti-no-pul th’ nagure’s yaller an’ thare’s more dogs 
thare than hairs on me billy goat’s back.” 

“Ow, ow,” exclaimed his aunt, raising her hands in sur- 
prise. “ An’ fwhat does they do wid th’ doggs?” 

“ Makes sassidge iv ’em!” 

“ Oh, th’ b’asts. But tell me, Mickey, is it pork sassidge 
er bolo’ny sassidge ?” 

Again little Mike was nonplussed. After a little reflec- 
tion, however, he replied : 

“I’m afther thinkin’ it must be bolo’ny sassidge, for 
how could they make pork sassidge out iv a dog ?” 

“Thrue fur ye, Mickey, I didn’t think o’ that. 
fwhat else is thare ’sides doggs?” 

“Well, thare’s. alleygaters in th’ river Nile, beyant th’ 
city, wid mouths on them like th’ kitchen dure. These 
animals is as long as a fince, an’ they comes up on th’ shore 
an’ lays thare wid thare mouths open till the little childre 
crawls in. Thin th’ alleygaters swolleys the childre, clothes 
an’ all, widout anny salt aither, so they do, an’ smacks 
their lips fur more.” 

“ Ah, th’ little dears! God help thim. An’, Mickey, 
does thim animals ate manny o’ th’ childre?” 

“ They ates all they can get, an’ picks their teeth wid 
the ind iv their tails, which is sharp as nadles jist fur that.” 

“ An’ don’t the childre squeal ?” 

“Shure they does ; but th’ squa’lin’ comes too late.” 

“ An’ whare’s th’ p’licemin wid thare clubs ?” 

“ P’licemin !” scornfully replied Mickey. “Shure, th’ 
haythins don’t hav’ any use for sich min. Musha, they 
don’t care a ha’po’th fur childre ’ceptin’ they’re b’ys. So 
it’s on’y the gurruls th’ alleygaters ates.” 

“Och, millia murther, th’ haythin blaggards! Oh, th’ 
nagur thaves! An’ so I’m thinkin’ th’ mothers an’ fathers 
‘ud be sittin’ forninst the dures watching thim animals 
swallyin’ th’ gurls, an’ they lookin’ on an’ winkin’ at the 
alleygaters. Dear,dear! Well, if I had wan iv thim Con- 
stan-ti-no-plurs here, do ye know fwhat I’d do wid him, 
Mickey? Do ye know fwhat I’d do wid me two hands, 


But 





* Ernest Jarrold, in N. Y. Evening Sun. 


avic? Well, I'll tell ye fwhat I’d do, begob ; I’d hould 
his head bechune me two knees, like a head o’ cabbidge, 
d’ye moind, an’ I'd bate in his shkull wid me fisht, so I 
would, an’ more power t’ me arrum till I'd do it!” 

In her excitement Mickey’s aunt rose to her feet and 
started in search of the poker to give him a practical 
example of what she could do with that deadly instrument. 
Mrs. Finn, however, soothed her ruffled mind by handing 
her Mr. Finn’s cutty wipe, loaded to overflowing with 
“ Hod-carriers’ Delight.” As she puffed away she became 
calmer, and alluded to the untimely fate of the unfortunate 
babies in the following feeling manner : 

“Ah, well, God is good. He knows fwhat is best fur 
thim little haythins r’ared in darkness. Faix, it’s betther 
fur thim t’ die young and go t’ glory than t’ be growin’ up 
t’ be cannybals, so ’tis. Thin, mebbe, if they were growed 
up they’d come over t’ Amerikay in big ships an’ cut down 
the Irish gurls’ wages. Faix, it’s little enough pay th’ Irish 
are gettin’ now, so ‘tis. What wid th’ Swades an’ th’ 
Dootch, th’ Irish colleens hav’ no show, not t’ mintion th’ 
Chinese, bad cess t’ th’ rat aiters! But, Mickey, tell me, 
does anny iv thim animils ever be kilt ?” 

“ Aye, shure they do, but it’s mighty haard killin’ thim. 
Ye see, they has scales on thim like a shad, on’y as big as 
a sthove plate an’ as haard, so a bullet ’ud scut off their 
backs like a marble off th’ roof. So, fwhat d’ye think 
they do but shoot thim from th’ inside.” 

Mrs. Finn looked up and said in a tone of reproach : 

“Now, Mickey, don’t be tellin’ yer auntie anny lies!” 

“’Deed I don’t hav’ t’ be tellin’ her lies, mother,” said 
little Mike, indignantly. “ But I'll get th’ book an’ show 
her th’ picture where th’ women is feedin’ the alleygaters.” 

Mickey disappeared in great haste in the bedroom and 
reappeared in a short time with a tattered old-time geog- 
raphy. He turned over the leaves rapidly in his haste to 
establish his reputation for truthfulness, and at last in tri- 
umph displayed a picture representing the women of Hin- 
dostan offering up their children to the crocodiles in the 
river Ganges. Both the women examined the picture 
minutely, and uttered exclamations of surprise. Sustained 
and soothed by these evidences of unquestioning belief, 
Mickey related how the “ alleygaters ’’ were captured. 

“Ye see that alleygater wid his mouth open? Well, 
whin wan o’ thim haythins wants a pair o’ cowhide boots 
t’ kape his feet out o’ th’ wet, he takes an ould tomaty can 
an’ fills it full o’ blastin’ powdher. Thin he'll put a bit o’ 
fuse t’ the can an’ fire it out t’ the big mouth that’s out in 
the wather standin’ open like a cellar dure. Thin the 
haythin ’Il put his fingers in his ears, an’ there'll be a bang 
like thunder, an’ th’ wather’ll shoot up like a fountain. If 
ye were walkin’ along th’ shore, in about two minutes, 
auntie, wid yer hands in yer pockets an’ smokin’ yer poipe, 
ye’d see the dead alleygater comin’ up t’ th’ top o’ th’ 
wather, an’ a hole in his back as ye c’ud put a barrel in.” 

“ An’ what thin, Mickey ?” said his agitated aunt. 

“Well, thin,” resumed little Mike, “they tows him 
ashore wid a tow-line an’ they pries out his teeth wid a 
crowbar an’ makes knife handles iv thim; they pulls out 
his back-bone t’ make hoe-handles, an’ shoe-brushes out iv 
his eye winkers, an’ boots iv his shkin.” 

“ Dear, dear, luk a’ that now! That’s what ye l’arn 
when yere eddicated. Sorra a bit o’ me iver heerd th’ 
loikes afore. An’ fwhat kin’ o’ l’arnin’ d’ye call all that, 
Mickey?” “That’s g’ogerphy,” replied the scholar. 
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After we had been at the Sierra La Sal about five 
weeks, I set off one morning to shoot “cotton-tails.” I 
took a double-barreled shot-gun, and proceeded on horse- 
back as far as the corrals and log cabin of a squad of 
cattle men, three miles below our camp. Four cowboys 
and a herd boss, named Little, were here patroling the 
upper line of an extensive range, on which were grazing 
fifteen or twenty thousand head of half wild Texas cattle. 

As it was already past “sun up,” I was not surprised to 
find no one at the corrals; the boys were all out on the 
range. Dismounting and tying my pony inside the horse- 
pen, I first arranged my cartridges and other equipments 
for rapid loading, and then started forth on foot over the 
ground beyond the corrals. Across the plain was a dry, 
shallow arroyo, at this time of year well stocked with the 
small game I was after, and in the course of an hour or so 
I had as many birds as I could comfortably carry. And 
then, after a short rest, I climbed out on the plain, and 
took a short cut for the corrals. My course led me along 
the upper edge of the cattle, who were grazing in scattered 
“bunches ” all over the lower end of the valley. 

I had gone perhaps half a mile, when I became aware 
of a strange commotion among the feeding thousands ; I 
noticed that the cattle were no longer grazing quietly in 
groups, but seemed, as by a common impulse, to be mov- 
ing up the valley. I could see bunch after bunch lift their 
heads, and, after watching for a short time the movements 
of those in front, join in the slow procession. 

My first thought was that the cowboys, for some reason 
or other, were driving them toward the corral ; but then I 
reflected that if such were the case, those in the rear would 
be the first to start, instead of, as was the case, following 
the lead of those in front. Beside, instead of stopping to 
snatch an occasional mouthful of grass, as they would do 
if they were being driven, they came on with heads in the 
air, as though attracted by some curious sight. 

It was not long before the whole drove was in motion, 
and, as I watched, I noticed that the drift was not in par- 
allel, but in convergent lines, as though they were attracted 
to a common center, and in another instant it flashed over 
me that that center was—myself ! 

A very strange sensation stole over me at this discovery, 
and I now remembered Little’s saying once that while 
these Texas cattle do not mind a man on horseback, it 
would be a dangerous thing to go among them on foot— 
the sight of a dismounted man being almost unknown to 
them, since the cowboys invariably ride. 

As I looked at the slow-moving thousands, I could well 
imagine that even if curiosity was the only motive impell- 
ing them, yet the momentum of those in the rear might so 
press the forward ranks that a man would have little 
chance to escape being trodden to death by the throng. 

As yet the distant red-brown throngs were only slowly 
drifting down upon me, but I thought that I detected 
symptoms of uneasiness in these in front, and at once con- 
cluded that I had better, in the plains vernacular, “ hustle 
myself and hunt my hole.” 

The distance to the corrals was two miles or more. I 
knew that I could not reach that point, and at once de- 
cided to seek safety in the arroyo, which lay behind me— 
about half a mile, as I have already said. The thought 
struck me, too, that to run, or even to turn my back 
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upon them, might incite and draw this curious, living 
avalanche headlong upon me. I therefore stepped back- 
ward quickly, still facing the on-coming multitude. 

The leaders of the advancing herd were no more than 
two or three hundred yards in front of me, and I had re- 
treated some fifty yards, stepping quickly backward, when 
the foremost of my pursuers quickened their pace into a 
slow trot, an example followed by those behind, till like 
a wave, a movement had communicated itself to those 
furthest in the rear. 

And now the trot gradually quickened into an awkward 
gallop, and the whole herd charged down upon me ! 

For a moment—as I saw the semicircle of converging 
columns, saw the long horns sweeping along the ground, 
like marsh reeds before a November gale, saw the 
plunging shoulders and heaving backs surging through the 
clouds of white dust which rolled up before them—I gave 
myself up for a doomed man. Then, abandoning all 
further effort at caution, I turned and ran for my life. 

The ground behind me trembled under the tread of their 
myriad feet; and the muffled thunder of their plunging 
hoofs, mingled with the low, fitful bellowing which filled 
the air, sounded like the roar of an advancing tornado. 

The ground was as level as a floor ; and I flew over it, 
taking the stunted sagebushes in my stride, till I reached 
the arroyo. Then over the bank, and down, at one flying 
leap, I went ; and now, noticing to my right a detached 
mass of rocks, in a pyramidal form, I turned, gained them, 
and, clambering upward, stood in a place of safety. 

It was only about three feet across, but dearer to me, 
just then, than all the acres of my father’s farm at home! 

From this, my “coign of vantage,” I now marked the 
surging mob of cattle come crowding to the brink of the 
arroyo ; and then, as the hundreds in the rear pressed for- 
ward, I saw the front ranks, by the dozen, pushed off into 
the gully, slipping, sliding, plunging, one after the other, 
till the ravine seemed half filled with them, and the white 
dust rose like mist from the pit of a vast cataract. 

All round that little crag upon which I half-sat, half-lay, 
like an exhausted swimmer just escaped from a hungry 
sea, heaved and billowed the tempestuous bovine mael- 
strom. The sight of me, perched up there, seemed to 
madden them. The foremost, impelled by the swaying 
thousands behind, were forced against the rocks, while 
those in the rear gored viciously at those in front. Every- 
where about me was a tumultuous throng of clashing horns, 
tossing heads and writhing bodies. 

But suddenly, above the dull roar of the surging, bel- 
lowing throng, I heard the sound of yelling voices down 
the arroyo. The cowboys were coming! and in a few 
minutes Little, “Bob,” “Charlie” and “ Kid” came in 
sight, riding at full speed, their long cattle-whips cracking 
like pistol shots as they charged. 


“Hi! hi!” “Vaca! vaca!” “Wo-haw! “Git!” 
“ Vamos, pi-a-a!” “ Br-r-r! " “ See-ah ! see-ah !” “ G’lang 
there!” ‘“‘ Hoop-la-a-a-a!” 


At the sound of the voices and the cracking whips, and 
at the sight of the charging vagueros, the cattle on the opt- 
skirts of the crowding herd became panic-stricken, turned 
and scampered up the arroyo, or climbed the shelving 
banks, and dashed away across the valley. 

In a few moments all this thronging mob of stock had 
melted away, and were wildly coursing off in all directions 
across the plain in what is known as a “ blazing star.” 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





Paddy's Content—Lawrence Kyrle Donovan 

Paddy McShane had no shoes to his feet— 

Sorra a shoe !—divil a shoe ! 
And his houghs they looked red as he tramped in the street, 

Och, wirrahoo ! 
But he said: ‘Is it shoes that ye’d stick on me toes ? 
How'd me feet feel on the ground, sorra one of me knows ; 
And who'd pay for mendin’ ’em, do you suppose ? 

Go off wid ye—do !” 


Paddy McShane had no hat on his head— 
Sorra a hat !—divil a hat! 
And the rain it came down on his red scratch, instead— 
Och, think of that! 
But he said: “Is it God’s blessed sunshine and air 
That ye'd shut from me head? Ach, would one av ye dare ? 
For a trifle of rain or av wind, who would care ? 
Sthop botherin’ Pat!” 


Paddy McShane had just nothing at all— 
Sorra a thing !—divil a thing ! 

But he thought: ‘“ When I’m down, there’s no distance to fall ;” 
And he would sing : 

“ Faix, the merciful Master is good to His poor ; 

What is man, whom He's made, if he cannot endure ? 

Troth, it's little I want, but that little is sure, 
For it comes from the King !” 


“ Shoutin’'—F. L. Stanton—Smithville (Ga.) News 
There's lots an’ lots of people (if you'll just believe my song) 
What says we shoutin’ Methodists has got the business wrong. 
Well, they’re welcome to their 'pinions, but of one thing I’m secure: 
If they ever git religion, they will shout a hundred sure ! 


I was once into a love-feast, an’ talk of shoutin’—why, 

It almost shook the windows in the everlastin’ sky ! 

An’ the Presbyterian people—they were happy—not a few— 
An’ the Baptist brother come along and joined the shoutin’, too. 


I'll tell you, folks, religion is a curious kind o’ thing ; 
It gives a man a heart to pray—a powerful voice to sing ! 

An’ if you've only got it—though there ain’t no shoutin’ heard— 
The people’s bound to know it if you never say a word. 

















In this little church at Smithville, that is dear to one and all, 
Where the footsteps of the Master in the mystic silence fall 
As he walks among the people—in this little church, if we 
Only had some old-time shoutin’, how much better it would be ! 


We're sailin’ in the same old ship—no matter where we roam ; 
The Baptists and the Methodists—we are all a-goin’ home ; 
An’ no matter how we travel, by our different creeds enticed, 
We'll all git home together if we are only one in Christ ! 


The paths we tread are sometimes rough, and flowerless is the sod ; 
“ This world is not a friend of grace to help us on to God !” 
But the lights of Canaan shinin’ o’er the river's crystal tide, 
Seem to woo us to the city that is on the other side ! 





















Then let us sing together, for we’re bound to git there soon ; 
«On the Other Side of Jordan ” (will some brother raise the tune ?) 

* “« Where the tree of life is bloomin’,” sheddin’ blossoms o’er the foam, 

“ There is rest for all the weary ;” an’ we're goin,’ goin’ home. 






The Love Feast at Waycross 
It was in the town of Waycross, not many weeks ago, 

They had a big revival thar, as like enough you know ; 

An’ though many was converted an’ for pardon made to call, 
Yet the Sunday mornin’ love-feast was the happiest time of all ! 
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’'T was a great experience meetin’ an’ it done me good to hear 
The bretherin an’ the sisterin that talked religion there ; 

You didn’t have to ax them, nor coax them with a song, 
Them people had religion, an’ they told it right along ! 


Thar was one—a hard old sinner—’pears like I knowed his name ; 

But I reckon I've forgot it—who to the altar came ; 

An’ he took the leader by the hand, with beamin’ face an’ bright, 

An’ said: ‘I’m comin’ home, dear fren’s ; I'm comin’ home to-night !” 


Then a woman rose an’ asked to be remembered in their prayers : 
** My husban’s comin’ home,” said she, a sheddin’ thankful tears ; 
“1 want you all to pray for him ; he’s lived in sin’s control, 

But I think the love o’ Jesus is a-breakin’ on his soul!” 


Then a young man rose an’ told them he had wandered far away, 
But felt like comin’ home ag’in, an’ asked ’em all to pray ; 

An’ sich a pra’r they made for him ! I'll hear the like no more, 
Till I hear the sweeter music on the bright celestial shore. 


War thar shoutin’? Well, I reckon so! One brother gave a shout : 
Said he had so much religion he was 'bliged to let it out ! 

An’ the preacher joined the chorus, sayin’: “ Bretherin let ’er roll ! 
A man can’t keep from shoutin’ with religion in his soul !” 


I tell you, ‘twas a happy time ; I wish ‘twould never end ; 

Each sinner in the church that day had Jesus for a friend ; 

But a good old deacon said to ‘em, while tears stood in his eye: 
“Thar’s a better time than this, dear fren’s, a-comin” by an’ by!” 


I hope some day those bretherin ‘ll meet with one accord 

In the higher, holier love-feast, whose leader is the Lord ; 

An’ when this life is over, with its sorrow an’ its sighs, 

May the little church at Waycross join the great Church in the skies ! 


Famine at the Butte—Fred. H. Carruth—Drake's Magazine 
Call this poor, hey, stranger? I think she goes right to the spot ; 
Must be your fluid’s milk if you call this licker hot. 

W’y, you ought to wintered here, at the Butte, five year ago— 
The winter when 'most ev'rything got covered up with snow, 
When there wasn’t any trace 
Of the trail in any place, 
An’ famine riz right up among us an’ stared us in the face! 


No bread? Naw, grub was plenty—the licker ‘gun to peter out ! 
The seriousest case, I reckon, that ever happened "bout. 
We couldn't get no more, an’ it kept a-goin fast ; 
So they took to ‘dulteratin’ it, to sorter help it last ; 
They used mustard and benzine, 
Vinegar and gasoline, 
An’ some of them sneaked in a little ink an’ kerosene ! 


They throwed in a dash of lard ile an’ melted camfire gum, 
An’ touched it up with arnica, an’ flavored with bay rum, 
An’ copperas an’ strychnine an’ concentrated lye, 
Molasses, sulphur, ars’nic, saltpeter an’ hair dye, 
Rough-on-rats and harness ile, 
Hoss lin’ment in ev’ry style, 
An’ still we faced the bar, an’ took pizen with a smile ! 


They run in condition powder, axle-grease an’ Paris green. 
An’ I reckon every color paint that is very often seen ; 
Still we moseyed to the bar "bout thirty times a day, 
An’ irer’gated all around in the regerlation way, 
Till they tried to work some stuff 
A little bit too rough, 
An’ we told ‘em that we reckoned we knowed when we'd got enough } 


We was in our reg’lar places callin’ fer forty rod, 
When we see the feller sneakin’ in stuff which looked kinder odd. 
We asted him what it was, but he didn’t answer as he oughter, 
So we took it, argered some, an’ decided it was water ! 

Then we made a red-hot kick 

On this. sneakin’, ornery trick, 
‘Cause we ‘lowed this was plasterin’ it on a little mite too thick. 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATURAL HISTORY 





Artist Beard and Crowley—New York World 
The best-known picture of Mr. Crowley, the late chim- 
panzee, represents him sitting in an arm-chair with skulls 
and books about him as he debates within himself the 
possibilities of the Darwinian theory and of metempsy- 
chosis. It was painted in 1885 by Mr. J. H. Beard, of 
the National Academy. “My experience with Crowley,” 
said Mr. Beard, “ makes me believe that he had a mental 
ability that came very near to reason. I had made many 
sketches and studies of him for several weeks, and had 
thus formed quite a friendship for him. He knew me well, 
and used to shout a greeting whenever I entered his room. 
On the day of Gen. Grant’s funeral, there being but few 
visitors in the Park, Supt. Conklin had Crowley’s room 
closed at 10 o'clock in the morning, so that I might be un- 
disturbed and make a portrait of the chimpanzee. Crowley 
was much interested in my work, and stretched out his 
hands now and then in a vain effort to get at the easel. I 
managed to catch him a few times in the pose you see in 
the picture, and got it on the canvas. I finished the sketch 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon and stood it against the wall, 
face outward, some eight feet from the bars of Crowley’s 
cage. When my back was turned, as I was putting away 
the brushes, he caught sight of the picture, and, thinking 
it was another chimpanzee, flew into a rage, and threw 
a great handful of wet sawdust so skillfully that it smirched 
the work from top to bottom. I turned just in time to see 
the damage done, and too late to prevent it. I shook my 
maulstick as if to beat him, and spoke sharply to him. 
Crowley grimaced and danced furiously and threw himself 
against the bars of his cage as if he wanted to kill me. If 
ever a simian swore he did. He raged for fully five 
minutes. When he at last stood still a few seconds, I 
walked over to the cage and said: ‘Crowley, don’t you 
think you ought to be ashamed of yourself for spoiling my 
day’s work like that?’ As I spoke I pointed to the pict- 
ure, and he broke out into his chimpanzee swearing again. 
Then something in my voice held his attention, and he 
listened to me quietly, while I went on reproving him. I 
talked to him quietly but reproachfully, and he seemed 
almost to understand. As I went on he looked at me, 
then at his portrait, and evidently reflected that he had 
done something wicked. He pondered for some minutes, 
with his eyebrows drawn into a black knot. At last he 
thrust out his great, hairy arm through the bars and looked 
up at me beseechingly, as if to ask me to shake hands. I 
shook hands with him, and he was so pleased at this 
sign of forgiveness that he danced a jig as an evidence 
that there remained with him not the slightest vestige of 
ill-feeling. It was sixteen months before I saw Crowley 
again, but he recognized my face among a throng of visit- 
ors, and, climbing up on his cage bars, shouted and 
beckoned, and would not stop until I came up and shook 
hands with him as a token of good feeling.” 
A Wise and Cunning Dog—Chicago Herald 

Senator Kenna and Senator Blackburn are great sports- 
men, as every one knows. Each is the owner of a pointer, 
the relative merits of which they are frequently engaged in 
discussing in the cloak-rooms of the Senate, much to the 
annoyance of the more staid colleagues. The other day 
Kenna said to Blackburn, lighting a fresh cigar: “ Joe, 
you may talk as much as you like about your dog, but mine 
won’t go out with me when the cartridges don’t fit my 
gun.” An audible smile went around the room, and every- 


body thought, “Well, for once, Joe Blackburn has been 
beaten at his own game.” The junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, however, was equal to the occasion. He looked at 
Kenna for a minute, and then quietly remarked: “ Well 
Kenna, I admit that your dog exhibits an intelligence 
almost akin to reason; but I don’t mind backing mine 
against him. I was in the fields one day with that dog, and 
a man I was not acquainted with came along near us. My 
dog pointed at him. I called to that dog, but nothing 
would induce him to move. So I went up to the stranger. 
“** Sir,’ said I, ‘would you oblige me with your name ?’” 
“* Certainly,’ replied the stranger; ‘my name is Partridge.’” 
Without another word Kenna took Blackburn’s arm and 
both disappeared in the direction of the Senate restaurant. 
The Turkey's Soliloguy—L. B. Lamprey—Ply mouth Free Press 
** What a difference it makes, in 
Just what light you view a thing.” 


Said a meditative turkey, 
As he softly stroked his wing. 


** Now the simple word Thanksgiving, 
To a turkey or a hen, 
Has a meaning quite distinctive, 
To that understood by men. 


*Tis to them a time of feasting 
Full of pleasures and delights ; 

But tis kept within the barnyard, 
By observing fun’ral rites. 


It suggests to some a season, 
When the town is painted red ; 
But to us it means the season 
When we mourn our martyr dead. 


Turkey dinner means to man a 
Gastronomical event ; 

While to us it seems more like a 
Slaughter of the innocent. 


During all the fat’ning process, 
How degrading ’tis to feel, 

That the destiny assigned us 
Is to furnish man a meal. 


Do men think the finer feelings 
To a turkey are unknown ? 
That the height of his ambition 

Is to cover up his bone ? 


We should be the nation’s emblem, 
We New England's proudest bird ; 
And with patriotic feelings, 
Should our honored names be heard. 


Should the honor due to turkeys 
From Americans be paid, 

We could knock that screeching eagle, 
Most completely in the shade. 


Why should eagles stride the flagstaffs ? 
Why be called the birds of state, 
While the turkeys’ fond ambitions, 
Meet with such a bitter fate ? 
The 100,000,000 Rats of Gotham—Mail and Express 
“ Manhattan Island,” said a native who is an infallible 
authority on all things in New (and old) York, “is in- 
habited by 100,000,000 creatures, mostly rats.” The 
genuine Gotham rodent has still a few retiring habits, and 
prefers secret haunts, like a hermit, but he certainly be- 
lieves in fearless publicity. You meet more rats in the 
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open streets of New York than you will in London, or 
even in Paris or Amsterdam, the paradise of the race. The 
miles. of riverside accommodation in and around New 
York afford luxurious board and lodging for our nimble 
fellow-citizens. Between the rock and soil and the pier 
piles the rat colony flourish and keep up the population. 
They intermarry just like other natives, and the infusion 
of foreign blood has helped to develop the rare intellectual 
qualities of the Empire City rat. Each river and canal 
boat that goes up the country in spring carries a few ad- 
venturers from New York to brighten up the rustics in 
Wayback county. Each foreign ship that anchors in the 
North river debarks a band of sturdy immigrants from 
European ports, which, in turn, are supplied from the in- 
terior. The Hanoverian rat is of noble, some say of royal, 
lineage, and has had even a lion’s share in populating our 
free and open country. The rat is by choice a vegetarian. 
He is not a teetotaler, or at least he insists on experiments 
before he decides. Watch near one of the bonded stores 
where wines and liquors are landed. Stroll around the 
malting houses in breweries and you will see a sleek-coated, 
bright-eyed tippler sally forth, reckless of danger, as full 
as a keg and as happy as a President. He shoots ahead 
for a few paces, stops dead, and lifts up his nose to sniff 
the breeze. Then you will see his sides swell out round, 
as if he was bursting with jollity. All of a sudden he 
careens over to the left, and only after a severe mental 
effort does he square himself for the trot homeward. 


The Texas Fack-Rabbit—Texas Siftings 

The jack-rabbit is a native of Texas, California and 
some of the Western States. He does not differ materi- 
ally from other members of the rabbit family except that 
there is more of him. His mouth is not large. It has not 
got the capacious simper of the rhinoceros on the circus 
poster, or even the open valise smile of the candidate for 
justice of the peace; but when it comes to eradicating 
grass the mouth of the jack-rabbit can cause the blush of 
envy to mantle the cheek of the lawn mower. The great 
objection to the jack-rabbit is his proficiency in arithme- 
tic. He multiplies too rapidly. Ina short time a single 
pair will clean out a farmer as effectually as if he had bet 
too much on them at poker. They soon become so numer- 
ous that the prairie soon becomes as bald as a statement 
of fact, or the front row in the orchestra of a variety show. 
The jack-rabbit retires from circulation a semi-adult bale 
of grass at each session, and he is in perpetual session all 
night long. The poor farmer is absolutely without protec- 
tion. He cannot bring all his grass indoors every night, 
and yet if he leaves it out the jack-rabbits telescope most 
of it before morning. A few jack-rabbits will distend their 
waste baskets with as much grass as would support a cow 
in affluence. If, in return for the grass, the jack-rabbit 
were like the cow, to come up to the. pen every evening 
and allow the farmer to wrench a few quarts of milk to 
liquidate the bill, there would be entente cordiale on tap 
between the honest farmer and the jack-rabbit ; but, alas! 
how seldom does the rabbit thus show his gratitude. He 
browses on the grass which should nourish the farmer’s 
horse, and then when plowing time comes he leaves the 
poor flabby horse to tread the wine press alone. Another 
peculiarity of the jack-rabbit is his speed. He will squat 
down behind a bunch of grass as calm and immovable as 
a man painting a house by the day, but when he sees dan- 
ger ahead he whizzes out of sight like a dollar and a half 
at a church fair, or he scoots away like a beautiful dream. 
He blends with the horizon even as a complimentary 
repast is merged into a train load of hungry editorial excur- 
sionists. The ordinary dog cannot overtake the jack-rab- 
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bit even if fired at him from acannon. But the imported 
English grayhound can overtake the rabbit. Chasing jack- 
rabbits over the level prairies of Texas is great sport. 
The hunters are on horseback, that is, part of the time. 
If the horse stumbles or puts his foot in a prairie-dog hole, 
it is difficult to say for a brief moment which is really the 
rider. The horse is a noble animal, but his place is not on 
the rider’s stomach. Of course the rider does not suspend 
publication and go out of the business every time the horse 
falls. He usually ceases to regard coursing jack-rabbits 
as a pastime when the horse falls the first time. In con- 
cluding this sketch of the jack-rabbit, it may be mentioned 
that his tail is short. A Southern Tennyson has embalmed 
this important fact in deathless verse, turning on the divine 
afflatus as follows : 


Coon has got a bushy tail, 
*Possum’s tail am bar’, 

Jack-rabbit’s got no tail at all, 
’Ceptin’ a little bunch of ha’r. 

The material of the rabbit’s tail is not, strictly speaking, 
hair, but it is more like hair than the wool of the African, 
which is called hair, on a complimentary vote. 

The Civilized Pig—Robert Southey 
Hark ! hark! that pig—that pig! the hideous note, 
More loud, more dissonant, each moment grows— 
Would one not think the knife was in his throat ? 
And yet they’re only boring through his nose. 


You foolish beast, so rudely to withstand 
Your master’s will, to feel such idle fears ! 
Why, pig, there’s not a lady in the land 
Who has not also bored and ring’d her ears. 


Pig! 'tis your master’s pleasure—then be still, 
And hold your nose to let the iron through ? 

Dare you resist your lawful sovereign’s will ? 
Rebellious swine ! you know not what you do. 


To man o’er every beast the power was given : 
Pig, hear the truth, and never murmur more ! 

Would you rebel against the will of Heaven? 
You impious beast, be still, and let them bore. 


The social pig resigns his natural rights 
When first with man he covenants to live ; 
He barters them for safer sty delights, 
For grains and wash, which man alone can give. 


Sure is the provision on the social plan, 
Secure the comforts that to each belong: 
Oh, happy swine! the impartial sway of man 

Alike protects the weak pig and the strong. 


And you resist ! you struggle now because 

Your master has thought fit to bore your nose! 
You grunt in flat rebellion to the laws 

Society finds needful to impose. 


Go to the forest, piggy, and deplore 
The miserable lot of savage swine ! 

See how the young pigs fly from the great boar ! 
And see how coarse and scantily they dine. 


Behold their hourly danger, when who will 

May hunt, or snare, or seize them for his food ! 
Oh, happy pig! whom none presume to kill 

Till your protecting master thinks it good ! 


And when, at last, the closing hours of life 
Arrive (for pigs must die as well as man), 

When in your throat you feel the long sharp knife, 
And the blood trickles to the pudding pan ; 


And, when at last, the death wound yawning wide, 
Fainter and fainter grows the expiring cry, 
Is there no grateful joy, no loyal pride, 
To think that for your master’s good you die? 
Fighting Chinese Crickets—Wanderings in China, 
We halted at a corner to watch a fight between trained 
crickets. I had seen a number of these little creatures 
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offered for sale in tiny bamboo cages, but had not realized 
their position in the gambling world. Cricket fights, how- 
ever, seem to be as satisfactory a medium for gambling as 
cockfighting or any kindred sport; so these poor little 
insects are most scientifically extracted from their hiding 
place in old walls and carefully secured till the great day 
of battle, when two at a time are placed on a flat tray with 
a deep rim and are encouraged to fight, which they do with 
hearty good will, seizing one another and wrestling in good 
earnest. The owner of the victor will probably clear quite 
a handful of cash—possibly a whole pennyworth, which 
would be quite a fortune for the day. But this form of 
small betting is by no means confined to street beggars. 
Many rich men delight in it and play for heavy sums, 
amounting to hundreds of dollars, so that a well-proved 
champion cricket fetches quite a large price. I am told 
that many of the Buddhist priests are keen cricket gamblers, 
this mild sport apparently ranking among the legitimate 
clerical amusements of China, as the angler’s art does in 
Britain. In Southern China there are regular cricket clubs, 
which hold their meetings in sheds erected for the purpose. 
Here the combatants are carefully weighed and measured, 
the bets recorded, and money deposited and weighed, to 
insure honesty. The care of these little creatures is quite 
an elaborate business. Their diet and general health are 
most anxiously attended to. The former includes fish of 
two sorts, honey, insects and boiled chestnuts and rice. In 
case of illness there is a variety of remedies. If the poor 
insect has had a chill, a mosquito is administered. An 
asthmatic cricket is fed on bamboo butterflies, while young 
shoots of green pea correct fever. Bathing is provided for 
by a tiny cup of water. At death the distinguished win- 
ners of many fights are honored with silver coffins and the 
afflicted owners “bury them darkly at dead of night,” the 
reason for secrecy being the conviction that the spirits of 
the dead crickets will so thirst for fresh victims that in the 
following spring they will return to their burial place, to 
animate new crickets, which can be captured and trained. 
An Elephant Bon Bon—The Youth's Companion 

A tiger hunter in India describes a little feast which he 
and his companions held at the end of one of their trips. 
One feature of it, at least, will be appreciated by the 
youngest schoolboy : “Sheep were presented to our fol- 
lowers, and the elephants were treated to great blocks of 
‘goor,’ which is brown sugar in one of its earliest stages. 
As my own elephant raised her trunk, and opened her 
queer-looking mouth in expectation of the usual donation 
of a few pieces of the size of one’s fist, I carefully adjusted 
between her back teeth a lump larger than a man’s head. 
I shall never forget the expression of her little eyes as she 
received this delicious morsel. She kept her head raised 
aloft, to prevent the juice from running out, and then 
directed her eyes down to me, beaming with elephantine 
pleasure. She could not swallow the prize ; it was too big. 
Nor could she divide it ; it was too sticky. All she could 
do was to hold it tight, and roll her eyes, till it melted. 
These were doubtless the happiest moments of her life.” 

The Rambunctious Swan—New York World 

It is pretty safe to say that, as a rule, the cast-iron swan, 
is a peaceful and sedentary bird, not given to brawling and 
unseemly squabblings in public places, but people who 
strolled in the southern part of Central Park the other day 
saw one defend himself nobly from an unprovoked attack 
and display fighting ability of no mean order. He was a 
big white fellow, and usually perched on the prow of one 
of the Lohengrin boats in which you can glide around the 
lake at 10 cents per glide, children half price, no reduction 
for large parties, while a young crank in a flannel shirt 
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works another crank concealed in the inner consciousness 
of the swan, thereby paddling you about. All last week 
two painters with a great fondness for simultaneously chew- 
ing fine-cut and whistling “Mollie Darling” and other 
venerable madrigals have been painting all the swans anew 
in white, with beautiful beady black eyes, and fine vermil- 
ion beaks that wear a fixed expression of joy nicely shaded 
with a tinge of superciliousness. For convenience the 
swans are unshipped and painted ashore on a cheap but ser- 
viceable wooden platform. Then, one at a time, they are 
set out in the grass to dry. The haughty iron gentleman- 
swan, commonly known as “Lohengrin No. 6,” sat on the 
lawn drying his painty metal feathers, and at peace with 
all the world, when his sunbath was interrupted by a small, 
black gander swan, or swan gander (C. Chenopis Atrata, hab. 
Australia), who waddled up in echelon to within a distance 
of seven feet, halted, stooped over inquiringly, and, having 
sized him up, said “honk ” three times in a loud threaten- 
ing tone. The white ferruginous swan said nothing, but 
emitted a powerful odor of turps, which might be construed 
as a silent defiance. Whereupon the black swan indulged 
in a brief turps-ichorean revel and began the battle by flirt- 
ing his wings nimbly and rushing at the big fellow. He 
got paint all over the covert of his right wing, and fell back 
covered with it and a small and growing quantity of con- 
fusion. Three of his wives were standing close at hand, 
watching the battle and smiling cygnian smiles of encour- 
agement with true feminine spirit at both fighters. This 
spurred the black gander and at the same time seemed to 
give his enemy (C. olor ferruginatus) renewed confidence 
in himself and his coat of armor. Four times the black 
one shrieked and flew at him, and all the visible effect of 
the fierce charges was that the baffling smile on the big 
bird’s beak grew, if anything, a little deeper and more pro- 
nounced. His little black eyes gleamed maliciously and 
mistily all the time. Then the black changed his tactics. 
He remembered that it is fashionable among fighting swans 
to drag their enemies into the nearest lake and drown them. 
He flew up and seized C. olor, &c., by the fourth articu- 
lation of the cervical vertebre and tried to drag him down- 
hill to water. His own red feet barely touched the grass 
and his breath came in short, high-water pants. He had 
much fun, but achieved nothing. The milk-white hard- 
ware swan didn’t seem worried. The haughty smile still 
lingered on his mandibles, and the odor of fresh turps grew 
stronger around him every time his adversary flirted his 
wings, which was pretty often. The three females drew 
near and cacked encouraging and impartial cackles in low 
monotones. The black fought harder and harder. His 
efforts grew so earnest that the struggle soon became a 
rough-and-tumble, in which the black gander got in most 
of the tumbling and the white corrugated bird got in most 
of the rough. And still the black hung on and, as sporting 
people say, would not be denied. Something more painful 
than a mere denial happened to him, though. One of the 
painters sprayed him with the elixir of fine cut, yanked him 
by the tail feathers and dumped him mercifully but igno- 
miniously into the wet lake. His wives laughed swanishly 
and made up to the big bird. They were surprised and 
grieved that he paid no heed to their advances. He didn’t 
seem to bother about anything except the problem of how 
to dry his paint in the best and quickest possible way. 
Slapping a Tiger's Face—San Francisco Chronicle 

It is marvelous how few white men lose their lives from 
hunting, although their adventures and narrow escapes, 
especially from the tiger tribe, are numerous. A sub- 
commissioner, who is a magistrate for a sub-district, went 
out in the jungle one day to try and find a tiger which had 
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been reported to him as having been seen near the village 
where he resided. There being no white man within many 
miles of him, his guard being composed of Madrasse police 
under a native sub-hadar or lieutenant, Hill went to hunt 
the beast by himself; the Indian servant he took with him 
to carry his rifle, etc., not counting as an effective. He 
was walking leisurely along a path in the jungle, with only 
his walking cane in his hand, It happened to be a fine 
specimen of the grue-grue cane, cut from a variety of vine 
which Hill had brought from the West Indies some years 
before. The cane had a natural knot or knob as a head, 
and was remarkably strong and flexible. As he was look- 
ing about him from side to side, a large tiger emerged 
from the thick undergrowth only a few yards in advance 
of him. Keeping his eyes fixed full on the brute and 
staring into his eyes, Hill put his left hand cautiously 
behind him, telling his servant in a low tone to give him 
his rifle. The Hindoo up to this had been following closely 
in the footsteps of his master. Not getting the rifle 
handed to him, Hill repeated the order in a louder tone, 
but again without any response. As the situation was 
becoming rather critical and the tiger was evidently rest- 
less and anxious to be at him, Hill, unfortunately for 
himself, turned his head to see where his servant was, but 
the cowardly fellow had evidently fled at the sight of the 
dreaded beast. The brute, who had only been kept in 
check by the resolute gaze of the white man, took instant 
advantage of Hill’s head being turned aside and made a 
spring, landing just in front of him. Hill had no time to 
lose in thinking what was now best to be done; he, how- 
ever, with rare presence of mind, aimed a blow at the 
tiger’s nose, a most sensitive part of the animal's body, 
and, luckily for him, hit his mark. This blow caused the 
tiger to swerve somewhat in his attack, and he just struck 
Hill’s left arm with one of his powerful paws and vanished 
in the jungle, whining as he went. Hill could recollect no 
more, for he fell down insensible, having fainted from 
pain. The servant, in the mean time, having thrown down 
the rifle, which was afterward found close to where Hill 
was lying, had run back to the village half dead with fright 
and apprised the head man of his master’s dangerous 
position. The Birman villagers, who are no cowards, soon 
proceeded with spears and other primitive weapons into 
the jungle and found Hill lying prostrate in the path. 


A Mouse that Sings—Kingston Whig 

Mr. George Smith, of Vaughn terrace, has become the 
fortunate possessor of a veritable singing mouse, which was 
captured in his dining-room. Attention was first drawn to 
it by low musical sounds which issued from behind the 
buffet on the previous day, and after a careful reconnois- 
sance and some dexterity it was driven into a paper bag 
which one of the ladies held—one of those few ladies who 
are not afraid of mice—while another manipulated a long 
prod in the space behind the buffet. Subsequently the 
little creature was securely placed in a nice cage, and 
proved to be much like any other small mouse in appear- 
ance, except that it was thin, and its tail unusually long, 
like some itinerant street monkeys who perform because 
they are hungry. He was quite tame from the start, and 
went at the cake and cheese without timidity almost as 
soon as they were placed before him, and afterward sang 
with almost the same abandon as when at liberty, though 
the intervals of silence were longer. Before he was caught 
he kept up his music for fifteen minutes at a time without 
cessation. He has a melodious but modulated voice, and 
his utterance is a rhapsody of chirps and trills more or less 
varied, and not at all monotonous like some parts of the 
song of acanary. Really he is a very charming pet. 
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Snakes and Frogs—Longman's Magazine 

The late King of Oude had built a snakery in the 
gardens of his palace at Garden Beach, near Calcutta. It 
was an oblong pit about thirty feet long by twenty feet 
broad, the walls being about twelve feet high, and perfectly 
smooth, so that a snake could not climb up. In the center 
of the pit there was a large block of rough masonry, per- 
forated so that it was as full of holes as a sponge. In this 
honeycombed block the snakes dwelt, and when the sun 
shone brightly they came out to bask or to feed. His 
Majesty used to have live frogs put into the pit, and 
amused himself by seeing the hungry snakes catch the 
frogs. When a large snake catches a small frog, it is all 
over in an instant ; but if a smallish snake catches a largish 
frog, so that he cannot swallow it at once, the frog’s cries 
are piteous to hear. Again and again I have heard them 
while out shooting, and have gone to the bush or tuft of 
grass from which the piercing cries came—sometimes in 
time, sometimes too late to save poor froggy, though the 
snake generally got shot. As a final story let me tell how 
a frog has been seen to turn the tables on the snake. Two 
gentlemen in Cachar, some years ago, saw a small snake 
seize a small frog and attempt to swallow it. But suddenly 
a large frog jumped forward, seized the snake’s tail, and 
began to swallow the snake. How the affair might have 
ended cannot be told, because my friends imprudently drew 
near to watch the combat, when the frogs and the snake 
took alarm, and the big frog disgorged the snake’s tail, and 
the snake released the little frog, and they all scuttled off. 


Blowing up Camels—Springfield Republican 

Moorish traders in camels seem to be no more honest 
than Yankee traders in horses have the reputation of being. 
The author of “Among the Arabs” describes as follows 
one of their tricks, which, according to his account, only 
an expert is likely to detect. On one occasion, while in 
an Arab village, he declared his intention of buying a 
young camel. No sooner had his desire become known 
than at least twenty camels were brought for his inspection. 
They were all fine-looking animals, in excellent condition, 
apparently. In fact, the only fault our Frenchman could 
perceive was that they were too fat. After a proper 
amount of deliberation and bargaining, he selected the one 
which appeared to be the leanest, and paid the price agreed 
upon. The next morning, when he went to look at his fat 
camel he found a living skeleton, on whose almost fleshless 
bones the skin hung in large folds, and whose best devel- 
opment was about the joints. The method by which the 
camels are suddenly “fattened” for the market is thus 
described. An incision about an inch in length is made 
in each ear between the skin and the flesh. Into this a 
small tube is fitted and secured by a silk cord. There it 
remains, hidden from the observation of all but the. initia- 
ted and ready for use at any moment. When a merchant 
who is not acquainted with the blowing-up trick comes to 
buy a camel the dealer takes two tubes, each a yard long, 
and, inserting one end of each in the small tubes just de- 
scribed, through the other ends two Arabs blow with all 
their might, until the animal has attained the requisite 
degree of plumpness. The inflating tubes are then with- 
drawn, and the air is prevented from escaping by meagg 
of a cork smeared with pitch. The poor animal now be- 
comes, apparently, quite lively and frisky, trying to throw 
itself on the ground, or to press against the wall or a tree, 
or whatever other object may be at hand, so as to get rid 
of the wind. Sometimes it manages to elude the vigilance 
of the Arab, and if the cork is not very securely fastened, 
the wind escapes with a whistle like that of a steam engine, 
and the fine-looking beast suddenly collapses, 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





To a Child's Memory—F. Herbert Trench 
Little white blossom, so faintly flushed, 
Delicate petals, so lightly crushed, 
Leaves of a laughter so quickly hushed ;— 


Little white sail on an endless sea, 
Passed from the ken of the eyes that be 
Straining ashore, for a glimpse of thee ;— 


Little white star on the night's blue strand, 
Into bowed souls of this lower land, 
Shine thou forever from God's right hand. 
The Minuet--Mrs. Mary M. Dodge—St. Nicholas 
Grandma told me all about it, 
Told me so I couldn’t doubt it, 
How she danced—my grandma danced, 
Long ago. 


How she held her pretty head, 
How her dainty skirt she spread, 
How she turned her little toes— 
Smiling little human rose! 

Long ago. 


Grandma's hair was bright and sunny ; 
Dimpled cheeks, too,—ah, how funny ! 
Really quite a pretty girl, 
Long ago. 


Bless her ! why, she wears a cap, 

Grandma does, and takes a nap 

Every single day ; and yet 

Grandma danced the minuet 
Long ago. 


Now she sits there, rocking, rocking, 
Always knitting grandpa’s stocking— 
(Every girl was taught to knit 

Long ago) ; 

Yet her figure is so neat, 

And her way so staid and sweet, 

I can almost see her now, 

Bending to her partner's bow, 
Long ago. 


Grandma says our modern jumping, 
Hopping, rushing, whirling, bumping, 
Would have shocked the gentlefolk, 
Long ago. 


No—they moved with stately grace, 

Everything in proper place, 

Gliding slowly forward, then 

Slowly curtseying back again, 
Long ago. 


Modern ways are quite alarming, 
Grandma says ; but boys were charming— 
Girls and boys, I mean, of course— 
Long ago. 
Bravely modest, grandly shy— 
What if all of us should try 
Just to feel like those who met 
In the graceful minuet 
Long ago. 
With the minuet in fashion, 
Who could fly into a passion ? 
All would wear the calm they wore, 
Long ago. , 
In time to come, if I perchance, 
Should tell my grandchild of our dance, 
I should really like to say, 
“‘ We did it, dear, in some such way, 
Long ago.” 


In the Land of Dreams—Robert L. Stevenson 
All night long and every night 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 
As plain as day before my eye. 
Armies and emperors and kings, 
All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 

At the great circus on the green ; 
For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 

At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 


The Children—The Washington Critic 
They are such tiny feet ! 
They have gone so short way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go 
More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands! 

Be kind ; things are so new, and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon ; and so 
The hands are tempted oft, you know. 


They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to surprise 

At every turn! They are so often held 

To sun or showers ; showers soon dispelled 
By looking in our face. 

Love asks, for such, much grace. 


They are such frail fair gifts ! 
Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky ; 

They may not be here by and by. 
Give them not love, but more, above 
And harder, patience with the love. 


The Little White Hearse—Fames Whitcomd Riley 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by— 
The man on the coal-cart jerked his lines, 
And smutted the lid of either eye, 
And turned and stared at the business signs ; 
And the street-car driver stopped and beat 
His hands on his shoulders, and gazed up street 
Till his eye on the long track reached the sky— 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by. 


As the little white hearse went glimmering by— 
A stranger petted a ragged child 
In the crowded walk, and she knew not why, 
And he gave her a coin for the way she smiled ; 
And a bootblack thrilled with a pleasure strange 
As a customer gave back his change 
With a kindly hand and a grateful sigh, 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by. 


As the little white hearse went glimmering by— 
A man looked out of a window dim, 
And his cheeks were wet and his heart was dry— 
For a dead child even were dear to him! 
And he thought of his empty life and said : 
** Loveless alive, and loveless dead— 
Nor wife nor child in earth or sky !” 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS—WIT AND WISDOM OF THE CHILDREN 


s 





Detroit Free Press : 

A little girl presented herself at the counter of the Dime 
Savings Bank -and handed a bank book to Mr. Woolfen- 
den, the genial cashier. She was a little thing, and hardly 
reached to the window in stature. Her small face wore a 
grieved look, and tears stood in her wistful blue eyes. 
“It’s baby’s book,” she said, with a tremor in her voice, 
“and baby is—dead.” “ My dear child,” said Mr. Wool- 
fenden, gently, “what do you wish me to do with the 
book?” “ Why, sir,” said the little one, “ it’s no good to 
baby now—she don’t want it—and mamma thought maybe 
you could make it over to me.” So a new book was made 
out, and the small savings of a baby’s lifetime were trans- 
ferred to it, and the little maid whose first business trans- 
action was so sad a one went away satisfied. 


Texas Siftings : 

Exasperated mother—“ You good-for-nothing little 
brats! You made so much noise I couldn’t hear myself 
speak when Mrs. Smith was here. Which one of you shall 
I spank first?” Tommy—“ Please mamma take Emma. 
Ladies are always served first.” 





La Lanterne : 

Somebody gave Bebe a box of bonbons of all colors. 
Soon after her mamma said: “ You surely will not want 
them all, Bebe. You will give some to the poor little child 
of the concierge?” “ Yes, mamma,” answered Bebe, “I 
had thought of that. And as I have heard that colored 
bonbons are unwholesome, I have made those for the con- 
cierge child all white—by sucking them.” 


New York World : 

Paul has a sweetheart named Bertha. One day the 
following conversation between them was overheard: 
“Bertha, when we grow big we'll get married together, 
won't we?” “Yes, indeed, Paul.” “How much do you 
love me, Bertha?” Bertha (after much thought)—“ As 
much as all out-doors.”” Paul—“ Yes, but, Bertha, I love 
you as much as Heaven.” 


San Francisco Chronicle : 

When a man full as a goat screams on the street they 
don’t mind it. When the legislators scream in the halls 
of legislation the screaming is taken down in short-hand 
and spread on the records, and all the papers report it. 
But when a child screams they whip it. Some of these 
days the small kids will form an association for mutual 
protection and sit on their mothers. The child got spanked 
with a lath. Most mothers use a slipper, I am told, but 
slippers I presume are expensive, or possibly they are too 
large for the purpose in Sacramento. A little after the 
child developed symptoms of a cold. “See, child,” said 
the mother, “you are hoarse from yelling.” ‘’Tain’t 
yellin’ ; that lath was damp and gave me a cold.” 





Pittsburg Bulletin : 

Mother—“ Johnny, you mustn’t play with Willie Hill 
any more.” Johnny—“Why not, mamma?” Mother— 
“ Because he is a bad little boy.” Johnny—“ Well, look 
here mamma, I ain’t so doggone good myself that you 


’ 


ought to be kickin’. 





Boston Globe : 
Willie, when asking for another plate of dessert, remarked 
that “it would just fill the Bill.” 





Newark Journal : 

A boy in the Summer Avenue school scratched his head 
for a long time before attempting to “ compare the animals 
of North America with those of Europe.” At last, in his 
desire to say something, he wrote: “ The animals of North 
America are not as large as those of Europe, but they get 
there just the same.” 





Norristown Herald : 

An Oil City boy of twelve years gets up in his sleep and 
plays the piano. We never hear of a twelve-year-old boy 
getting up in his sleep and cutting wood, or doing some 
other useful work. As the old Greek philosopher says : 
“ He isn’t constructed on that model.” 

Harper’s Young People : 

Little girl (to lady caller).—Sister’s awful sorry, but she 
can’t see you to-day. Lady (compassionately).—I am 
very sorry, Mabel. I hope she is not ill. Little girl—Oh, 
no; she’s getting engaged. 





Sunshine : 

“T wish,” said the Rev. Mr. G.’s little four-year-old, 
“that when I’m naughty you wouldn’t always talk to me in 
your Heavenly Father voice !” 


Nevada City Transcript : 

The mother of a six-year-old Nevada City youngster 
was mending a rip in his pants while he sat bare-legged on 
the floor impatiently waiting for her to finish the job. He 
had been unusually quiet for a minute, and the maternal 
ancestor asked : “ What are you thinking, of my son?” 
“T was thinking what a nice cigarette picture I'd make.” 





Providence Journal : 

A small New Yorker had been having a day of unmiti- 
gated outrageousness, such as all children who do not die 
young are likely to have at times ; and when he was ready 
for bed his mother said to him: “When you say your 
prayers, Georgie, ask God to make you a better boy. You 
have been very naughty to-day.” The youngster accord- 
ingly put up his petitions in the usual form, and then be- 
fore closing with “‘ Amen,” he added: “ And please, God, 
make me a good boy.” He paused a second, and then, 
to the utter consternation of his mother, concluded with 
“Nevertheless, not my will, O Lord, but thine be done!” 
Troy Times : 

A little girl, nine years old, having attended a soirée, 
being asked by her mother, on returning, how she enjoyed 
herself, answered : “ I am full of happiness ; I couldn’t be 
any happier unless I could grow.” 





Minneapolis Tribune : 

The other day our eight-year-old importuned his mamma 
for a nightshirt “just like papa’s,” with a pocket in it. 
His mother made him one, and the first night he wore it 
he went to bed in high glee. In the morning, when his 
mother took the robe off, she found in the one pocket a 
couple of seed cakes, three matches, a toothpick, a small 
silver watch, several pieces of cough candy, and the boy’s 
pocket-handkerchief. When the little fellow was questioned 
as to the reason for the varied assortment he replied : 
“ Well, I thought if I got hungry in the night-time I would 
need the seed cakes, and of course I’d want the toothpick 
afterwards ; if I wanted to see what time it was by my 
watch I would have to have a match, and I was afraid of 
coughing, so I put the candy there.” His excuses were 
equal to his preparations at any rate. 
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THE WARDER’S STORY—A TALE OF LONDON TOWER* 





In an old worm-eaten chest, the property of a lodger 
named William Willston, who died in a London tenement, 
was found the MS. of the tale which follows : 

I, William Worthington, believing that I am about to die, 
pray to Heaven for strength to tell a tale of wrong and suf- 
fering. I know not the year in which I amliving. I dare 
not ask. I only pray for strength to finish, for my wife 
and children, if they still live, the story of my woes. The 
shock of freedom upon my broken constitution is proving 
too great, and I feel that death is near. Iwas a warder in 
the Tower of London. 

Every prisoner placed under my surveillance for twenty 
years had been tried, judged and sentenced by my inner 
consciousness, and as my intuitions led me, so were they 
treated, though I never violated a law. 

By this inner tribunal of my own, I judged that the Duke 
of Elton had been a traitor to his king, and from my hands 
he received no favors beyond the requirements of the law. 

I little dreamed that so great a personage would wreak 
vengeance upon a vassal so far below him, yet his hirelings 
gave oath, months after his release, that during a time when 
the utmost watchfulness had been enjoined upon the ward- 
ers, I was found asleep at my post. During that critical 
‘period the penalty was death. 

That very day I had walked far into the suburbs of 
London, on leave of absence to visit my family, and had 
returned to take my usual watch from nine at night until 
nine on the following morning. 

I was weary and travel-stained, which told against me, 
but as there is a just God in heaven, I did not sleep on 
my post, neither that night nor any night during my years 
of service. A warder had once slept and allowed the escape 
of political prisoners. He was accused of complicity, and 
the death penalty had been instituted. 

I could prove nothing. I had paced the corridors 
through the night, but the prisoners had slept and could say 
nothing to save me. 

Two men claimed to have passed through the corridor 
as the clock struck twelve, and upon their oaths affirmed 
that I was sleeping. If they entered the corridor at all, it 
was while I was at the farther end, and they must have 
left before my return. In vain I protested my innocence. 
The friends of the Duke of Elton were in favor, and my 
doom seemed inevitable. 

I had been foully dealt with, and during a short recess 
I bethought me of foul means for escape. 

I had a staunch friend in the tower, a fellow-warder. I 
would risk everything and trust to him. The infinite 
patience and kindness of a mother’s love had taught me to 
write, and I carelessly toyed with the materials at hand, 
stealthily writing a word or two now and then, without 
detection. At last it was finished, no whit too soon, for the 
opportunity came at once to slip into the warder’s hand, 
unseen, this writing : 

** Haste to the clock, outside the wall. Cut, with a saw, a thir- 
teenth notch, after the twelve, in the striking wheel, and save the 
life of WILLIAM WoRTHINGTON.” 

With this paper crumbled in his hand, he gave his evi- 
dence which availed me naught, save to prove that I was 
at my post before eleven o’clock, and that the usual greet- 
ings were exchanged. 

As he passed out he gave me-a searching look, but its 
meaning I could not divine. I could not tell his bearing 





* James Clarence Harvey in Pittsburg Bulletin. 


toward me. 


If I were removed, my place would become 
his, and I was a little above him. Would he risk impris- 
onment for himself to save me ? . 

Midnight alone could answer. 

I was asked if I had aught to say, and, as though under 
the influence of a sudden recollection, I said : 

“‘ These men claim that the clock struck twelve while I 
was sleeping. At twelve o'clock I was awake, in proof of 
which know this: The great clock needs repairing, for at 
twelve in the night I counted thirteen strokes of the bell. 
It will probably do so again to-night. Wait and see.” 

Oh, the horror of those hours of waiting! Three! 
Four! Five! Six o’clock, and for the first time in 
twenty years, save for my holidays, I was not in my piace. 
Seven! Eight! Nine! and still the hours dragged on, 
wearily, when I bethought me of the all-absorbing issue, but 
much too swiftly if that wooden wheel was untouched. 

Ten and eleven o'clock struck. Then came the longest 
hour of my life. Days and weeks seemed to pass, and all 
the actions of my life in slow procession trooped before 
me. I longed for midnight, and yet dreaded to know what 
fate it held in store for me. 

“ Boom !"—came the first stroke from the great bell. 
With breathless lips I counted the strokes, at each one 
pressing a finger into the palm of my hands so hard that 
the nails pierced the skin. Four fingers had thus closed 
on the right hand, and over them the thumb, recording the 
fifth stroke. Four more on the left hand, and slowly over 
them closed the thumb, like a band of steel. Eleven ! 
The hands flew open and I started forward, listening, 
trembling, praying. Twelve! I could feel the very vibra- 
tions of the bell beating against my temples as the iron 
tongue struck theside. Thirteen! ThankGod! He had 
befriended me in my hour of need. I fell fainting to the 
floor, and from sheer exhaustion slept till daybreak. 

I believe that the judges would have reinstated me, could 
they have been allowed to use their own discretion, but 
powerful enemies were at work against me and the freshly- 
sawed slot in the striking wheel of the clock was discovered, 
and I was again summoned for further trial. The guards 
swore that no person had access to me after my arrest, and 
thus left a doubt in their minds. This doubt caused them 
to modify the death sentence to solitary confinement in the 
lower dungeon of the tower. What modification ! 

Better death than that; better to know that one swift 
stroke would end all earthly suffering and that revengeful 
enmity could never more assail me. 

But prisoners had escaped from this very tower before, 
and why not again? I would wait and hope and strive ; 
wait for the unfolding of the future’s mysterious problems, 
hope for those almost miraculous changes that sometimes 
shift the power of a sovereign in the twinkling of an eye ; 
strive, if I could, but what is the strife of one close kept 
within a rock-bound cell! So in my solitude I sat for 
hours, brooding upon my condition. Then came the 
desire to know my surroundings more intimately. How 
well I know each stone, each line and fissure ! 

I could press my hands upon a bed of yielding clay 
and reproduce the walls of my cell so accurately that a 
mould of one would fit the other so closely a stream of 
water could not trickle through between them. Each 
stone I hate, save those I moved aside and broke against 
each other to use as implements of toil. 

My cell was nine feet high, five feet broad and ten 
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feet deep. Two bars of iron inserted in the solid rock 
supported four boards six inches wide and two inches 
in thickness, which, with a coarse blanket and a sack of 
straw composed my bed. Along the outer edge of the 
planks was fastened another one, extending one and a 
half inches above the edge, a three-legged stool and a 
billet of wood, to place beneath the sack of straw for a 
pillow, completed the equipment of the cell. 

Through an opening in the heavy door I could see damp 
walls and heavy doors. Through this opening, at irregular 
intervals, was thrust a loaf of bread and a jug of water 
and at times a piece of meat would be left, without a 
word, upon the shelf at the opening. Many a time have 
I raised the jug to dash it against the stones and with the 
ragged edge sever an artery, but each time the faint spark 
of hope has stayed my hand. During the first few days, 
thoughts of the injustice that had been done to me and 
the strangeness of my surroundings gave food for reflec- 
tion, and motionless I sat upon my bed with my head 
buried in my hands, hours, days, perhaps weeks, for I 
could no longer measure time. 

Then came the revulsion of feeling, the desire to be up 
and doing, the thirst for companionship. I would cry 
aloud, shriek, aye, even curse to drive away the madness 
that seemed to haunt the place, but all in vain; my own 
voice was not the one I longed to hear, and back would 
come that indefinable dread, that told me I must save 
myself from despair or reason would desert me. 

Oh! you who wander forth into the blessed woodlands 
and say you have been alone ; you who drift out from 
shore in an open boat, with your eyes fixed upon the 
skies above you and say you are alone, what can you know 
of such solitude as mine, where not eventhe gnawing of a 
rat breaks the unending silence. Hour after hour I toyed 
with the broken pieces of the lantern. Each one had its 
name ; each to me was a living thing with a personality. 

The little pin that held its door in place, I would throw 
away and then search for it. Again and again I would 
throw it, hoping it would lodge in some crevice and bring 
a new sensation when I failed to find it. 

Wearied with this, I would count the hairs of my beard, 
separating one from another and then beginning over again, 
assuming that the count had been incorrect. 

One day my food was thrust through the opening to me 
and in the meat a bone of peculiar shape, not unlike a 
laborer’s pick, gave rise to thoughts which, for some strange 
reason, had never visited me before. I kept it, and sharp- 
ening it against the stone, began to dig away the wood on 
the edge of my bed. I struck something hard. 

Joy! The pinions were of iron. Here was a hope, here 
was an occupation, here were the tools to labor with. Oh! 
how I worked, and ere long held in my hands six spikes, 
four inches long. Day after day with these I picked and 
scraped and dug at the stone wall of my cell until at last 
I loosened a stone, then another and then another, and 
then came to the moist earth. Again and again I kissed that 
soil, calling it by endearing names, as a motber would call 
a child that had been lost and restored. Using the frag- 
ments of stone to save my hands, I loosened the soil, filled 
the broken lantern and brought it back into my cell, filling 
the corners, stowing it away under the bed and spreading 
it on the planks where I slept. But my cell would not 
hold all the dirt I must move before I could hope to make 
an exit. I must have a place for it or all my labors would 
be in vain. Hoping against hope, I began to dig at the 
wall opposite the door. The spikes were almost worn 
away before the opening was made, but my efforts were 
not unavailing, for beyond the wall there had been, at 
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some distant time, four cells like my own. These had 
been thrown into one. The doors had been walled up 
with solid masonry, and it remained, I suppose, only as a 
support to the structure above. 

Into this walled enclosure I packed away the earth as 
fast as I could loosen it and bring it back. 

I had proceeded but twenty or thirty feet when I found 
a treasure of inestimable value to me, a broken sword, 
rusty and crumbling at the end and edges, but. still sub- 
stantial enough to serve in place of the worn-out spikes. 

The hilt had once been richly jeweled, but most of the 
gems were gone. The few remaining I removed with a 
piece of broken stone, and, wrapping them in a fragment 
of my clothing, treasured carefully in the fond hope that 
some day I should see the streets of London again. With 
this new implement, my work proceeded more favorably, 
and using my own length as a measure, I estimated that I 
had pushed along two hundred feet. 

I then began to incline my course upward, and ere many 
days had passed I knew by the quantity of earth in the 
cells that I must be nearing the surface. Onward and 
upward I crept, and yet no sounds to tell me that I was 
nearing my goal. I had stowed away all that I could. I 
would now dig straight up and press the waste against the 
sides of my tunnel by placing my back against one side. 

Then came the thought, “ May I not be under the 
Thames! Will the swift influx of water flood my cell and 
bear to them the unwritten story of my struggles?” 

I knew that I must be beyond the moat and beyond the 
double wall, if I had come out on the side with the gates. 
It was my only hope, and that failing me, death would be 
welcome, so I pushed upward. 

How my heart throbs as I recall that instant, when, 
pushing through the turf, I felt the air of heaven again 
blowing across my face! I had come out into the open 
space diagonally across from the tower gate. The stars 
were shining in the sky, and now and then a cloud swept 
over the moon as though to shroud my escape. 

Grasping what was left of the broken sword, I climbed 
up to the level ground. Not a soul was in sight. Lame 
and weak as I was, some strange, new-found power im- 
pelled me onward, and I fled, not knowing, naught caring 
whither I was tending. If I met any one I do not know 
it. My blood seemed on fire. I was free. Let them take 
me back to-morrow if they would. I had tasted the air 
of freedom again, and now I could die. On, on I went 
until at last nature, weak, worn and exhausted, left me 
panting at the door of an inn. I recall the keeper’s burly 
form and red, good-natured face, and then my senses must 
have left me, for I awoke to find myself in this bed where 
I am writing. I have seen only the little girl who brought 
me materials for writing, and I have sent down the jewels 
from the sword hilt to compensate the innkeeper for his 
care. I shall see him to-morrow, and then I shall know 
if those who love me still live ; if those for whom I have 
cared will now care for this broken reed that the storms 
of life have blasted. In the seventh house beyond the 
wooden bridge at Herne Hill road I left my wife and 
children. Shall I see them again? Shall I ever sf 








Here the MS. breaks off, incomplete, and in a scrawling 
hand, probably that of the innkeeper, are these words : 

“Written by an old and ragged man, with long white 
hair and beard, who died in the kitchen chamber of the 
Blue Bird Inn. We have, as duty called, sent to the 
seventh house from the wooden bridge, on Herne Hill 
road, but a happy family lives therein, who seek no aged, 
dying man, and know not who he may be. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—SPECIMEN METRICAL FORMS* 





A Trio of Triolets—Under the Rose—Samuel M. Peck I see thee throned aloft ; thy fair hands hold 
, He (aside). Myrtles for joy, and euphrasy and rue: 

Laurels and roses round thy white brows rolled, 
And thine ears the royal heaven's hue ; 

But in thy lips’ clear color, ruddy bright, 

The heart's blood shines of many a hapless wight. 
Thou art not only fair and sweet as spring ; 
Terror and fear and wondering 

Meet on thy brow, amazing all that see : 

All men do praise thee, ay, and everything ; 
“Thou art my Lord to whom I bend the knee.” 


If I should steal a little kiss, 
Oh, would she weep, I wonder ? 
I tremble at the thought of bliss,— 
If I should steal a little kiss ! 
Such pouting lips would never miss | 
The dainty bit of plunder ; 
If I should steal a little kiss 
Oh, would she weep, I wonder ? 
seoich anata I fear thee, though I love. Who can behold 
He longs to steal a kiss of mine— The sheer sun burning in the orbéd blue, 
He may, if he'll return it : That while the noontide over hill and wold 
If I can read the tender sign, Flames like a fire, except his maztd view 
He longs to steal a kiss of mine ; Wither and tremble ? So thy splendid sight 
“In love and war,” you know the line— Fills me with mingled gladness and affright. 
Why cannot he discern it? Thy visage haunts me in the wavering 
He longs to steal a kiss of mine— Of dreams, and in the dawn awakening, 
He may, if he'll return it. I feel thy radiance streaming full on me. 
Both (five minutes later). Both fear and joy unto thy feet I bring ; 
Thou art my Lord to whom I bend the knee. 
Envoy. 
God above Gods, high and Eternal King, 
To whom the spheral symphonies do sing. 
I find no whither from thy power to flee, 
- . Save in thy pinions vast o’ershadowing, 
A od ees we ay. Thou art my Lord to whom I bend the knee. 
ittle kiss when no one sees : 
Where is the impropriety ? Chain Verse—The Desponding Soul—Fohn Byrom 
My spirit longeth for Thee 
Within my troubled breast, 
Although I be unworthy 
Of so Divine a Guest. 


A little kiss when no one sees, 
Where is the impropriety ? 

How sweet amid the birds and bees 

A little kiss when no one sees ! 

Nor is it wrong, the world agrees, 


Chant Royal—The God of Love—Fohn Payne 
O most fair God, O Love both new and old 
That wast before the flowers of morning blew, 
Before the glad sun in his mail of gold 
Leapt into light across the first day's dew ; Of so Divine a Guest 
That art the first and last of our delight, Unworthy though I be, 
That in the blue day and the purple night Yet has my heart no rest, 
Holdest the hearts of servant and of king, Unless it comes from Thee. 
Lord of liesse, sovran of sorrowing, Unless it comes from Thee, 


That in thy hand hath heaven’s golden key 
And hell beneath the shadow of thy wing, 
Thou art my Lord to whom I bend the knee. 


What thing rejects thy mastery ? who so bold 
But at thine altars in the dusk they sue ? 
Even the straight pale goddess, silver-stoled, 


That kissed Endymion when the Spring was new, 


To thee did homage in her own despite, 
When in the shadow of her wings of white 


She slid down trembling from her moonéd ring 


To where the Latmian boy lay slumbering, 
And in that kiss put off cold chastity. 


Who but acclaim with voice and pipe and string, 


“Thou art my Lord to whom I bend the knee ?” 


Master of men and gods, in every fold 
Of thy wide vans the sorceries that renew 


The laboring earth, tranced with the winter's cold, 


Lie hid—the quintessential charms that woo 


The souls of flowers, slain with the sullen might 


Of the dead year, and draw them to the light. 
Balsam and blessing to thy garments cling ; 


Skyward and seaward, when thy white hands fling 


Their spells of healing over land and sea, 
One shout of homage makes the welkin ring, 
“Thou art my Lord to whom I bend the knee !” 


In vain I look around ; 
In all that I can see 
No rest is to be found. 


No rest is to be found 
But in Thy blessed love; 
Oh, let my wish be crowned 
And send it from above. 

The Answer. 
Cheer up, desponding soul, 
Thy longing pleased I see: 
"Tis part of that great whole 
Wherewith I longed for Thee. 


Wherewith I longed for Thee 
And left my Father's throne, 
From death to set thee free, 
To claim thee for my own. 


To claim thee for my own 

4 suffered on the cross ; 

O! were my love but known, 
No soul need fear its loss. 


No soul need fear its loss, 
But, filled with love divine, 
Would die on its own cross 
And rise for ever thine. 





* The Triolet, ‘‘ most ingeniously mischievous, most playfully sly,” is a dainty form of verse consisting of eight lines with two rhymes ; 
the first pair of lines being repeated as the seventh and eighth while the first line is repeated as the fourth. The Chant Royal, really but a 
larger form of the Ballade is written with five verses of eleven lines and an envoi of five, the whole rhyme being the changes rung on but five 
sounds. The credit of writing the first Chant Royal in English is assigned to Edmund Gosse. It was called ‘‘ The Prodigals.” Chain verse 
consists of the ingenious repetition of the last line of one stanza to form the first line of the succeeding one throughout the whole poem. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PROSE—ALLITERATION-ORTHOEPY 





Salivated Samuel—Sophia Sophronia Spriggs 

Shrewd Simon Short sewed shoes seventeen summers. 
Speeding storms, spreading sunshine successfully saw 
Simon’s selfsame squeaking sign, still swinging, silently 
specifying, “ Simon Short, Smithfield’s sole shoemaker.” 

Simon’s spry sedulous spouse, Sally Short, sewed shirts, 
stitched sheets, stuffed sofas. 

Simon's six sturdy sons—Seth, Samuel, Stephen, Saul, 
Silas, Shadrach—sold sundries. Sober Seth sold sugar, 
starch, spices. Simple Sam sold saddles, stirrups, screws. 
Sagacious Stephen sold silks, satins, shawls. Skeptical 
Saul sold silver salvers. Selfish Shadrach sold shoestrings, 
soap, saws, skates. Slack Silas sold Sally's shirt stuff. 

Some seven summers since, Simon’s second son Samuel 
saw Sophia Sophronia Spriggs somewhere—sweet, sensible, 
smart, Sophia Sophronia Spriggs. Hf 

Sam showed strange symptoms. _Sam seldom stayed 
selling saddles. Sam sighed sorrowfully, sought Sophia 
Sophronia’s society, sang several serenades slyly. 

Simon stormed, scolded severely, said Sam seemed so 
silly, singing such shameful, senseless songs. “Strange, 
Sam should sfight such splendid sales. Strutting spend- 
thrift! Shatterbrained simpleton !” 

“ Softly, softly, Sire,” said Sally, “ Sam’s smitten ; Sam’s 
spied some sweetheart.” 

““ Sentimental schoolboy,” snarled Simon. “Smitten!” 

Simon sent Sally’s snuff-box spinning, seized Sally's 
scissors, smashed Sally’s spectacles, scattering several 
spools. “Sneaking scoundrel !”” 

Simon stopped speaking, starting swiftly shopward. Sal- 
ty sighed sadly; summoning Sam, spoke sweet sympathy. 

“Sam,” said she, “Sire seems singularly snappy; so 
sorry ; stop strolling streets, stop smoking segars, spending 
specie superfluously, stop sprucing so, stop singing sere- 
nades, stop short ; sell saddles, sell saddles sensibly ; see 
Sophia Sophronia Spriggs soon; she’s sprightly, she’s 
stable, so solicit, so secure Sophia speedily, Sam.” 

“So soon ! so soon,” said Sam, standing stock still. 

“So soon surely,” said Sally, smiling, “ specially since 
Sire shows such spirit.” 

So Sam, somewhat scared, sauntered slowly, shaking 
stupendously. Sam soliloquizes : “ Sophia Sophronia Short 
sounds splendidly : suppose she should say, she sha’n't !” 

Soon Sam spied Sophia starching shirts, singing softly ; 
seeing Sam, she stopped starching, saluting Sam, smilingly. 
Sam stammered shockingly. 

“ Spl-spl-splendid summer season, Sophia.” 

‘Somewhat sultry,”’ suggested Sophia. 

“ Sar-sartain, Sophia,” said Sam (silence) 

“ Selling saddles still, Sam ?” 

“ Sar-sartain,” said Sam, starting suddenly. 
somewhat sudorific,” said Sam, shaking sensibly. 

‘¢ Sartain,” said Sophia, smiling significantly. “Sip some 
sweet sherbert, Sam” (silence sixty-six seconds). “Sire 
shot sixty shelldrakes Saturday,” said Sophia. 

“ Sixty—sh-l,”’ said Sam (silence seventy-seven seconds). 

“See Sister Susan’s sunflowers,” said Sophia. 

Sophia's sprightly sauciness stimulated Sam strangely ; 
so Sam suddenly spoke sentimentally : 

“ Sophia, Susan’s sunflowers seem saying ‘ Samuel Short, 
Sophia Sophronia Spriggs, stroll serenely, seek some 
sequestered spot, some sylvan shade ; sparkling springs 
shall sing some stirring strains, sweet songsters shall silence 
secret sighings, super sylphs shall’ ”— 





“ Season’s 


Sophia snickered ; so Sam stopped 

“ Sophia,” said Sam solemnly. 

“Sam,” said Sophia. 

“Sophia, stop smiling. Sam Short’s sincere; Sam's 
seeking some sweet spouse.” Sophia stood silent. 

“ Speak, Sophia, speak ; such suspense sickens sorrow. 

“ Seek Sire, Sam ; seek Sire.” 

So Sam sought Sire Spriggs. 

The Dream of an Orthoepist * 
(Read deliberately, pronouncing each word distinctly.) 

Roland and Rosamond were lovers. Rosamond was 
ephemeral but comely, hypochondriacal but not lugubrious, 
didactic but not dishonest, nor given to ribald or truculent 
grimaces. Her pedal extremities were, perhaps, a trifle too 
large for playing organ pedals successfully, but her heart 
was not at all adamantine, and her address was peremptory 
without being diffuse. Roland, on the other hand, was of 
a saturnine countenance, at once splenetic and combatiye 





in disposition, so that his wassails and orgies were almost 


manaical in their effects. He was a telegrapher by pro- 
fession, having received a diploma from Caius College, but 
aggrandized his stipend by dabbling in philology, orthoépy 
and zoélogy during his leisure hours, so that he was 
accused of fetichism and tergiversation by his patrons. 
Still, his acumen and prescience were such that only a 
misogynist would discern that he was an aspirant for the 
gallows. His acetic, rather than ascetic, nature naturally 
inclined him to visit a chemical laboratory, well filled with 
apparatus, to which he had access, whence he often re- 
turned with globules of iodine and albumen on his caout- 
chouc shoes, which subjected him to the risk of numerous 
altercations with his landlady, a virago and pythoness in 
one, and with the servant, her accessory or ally. Roland 
had, however, become acclimated to his place, received 
everything with equability, reclined upon the divan where 
he contemplated the elysium where Rosamond dwelt, 
and addressed donative distichs to her in the subsidence 
of raillery. There was acertain diocesan who endeavored 
to dispossess Roland in the affections of Rosamond, but 
he was enervated by bronchitis, laryngitis, and diphtheria, 
which on their subsidence left his carotid artery in an 
apparently lethargic condition. He had sent Rosamond a 
ring with onyx, a chalcedonic variety of stone, and once 
hung a placard where he knew she would see it from her 
casement ; but she steadfastly rejected his overtures and 
ogled him as if he were a dromedary. The diocesan be- 
took himself to absolutory prayers, but continued his 
digressions and inquiries. Roland became cognizant of 
this amour, and armed with a withe he inveighed against 
this interloper, who defended himself with a falchion until 
Roland disarmed him, houghing his palfrey withal. After 
the joust, the prebendary abjectly apologized, albeit in a 
scarcely respirable condition, then hastened to the phar- 
maceutic’s aerie for copaiba, morphine and quinine, and 
was not seen again till the next Michaelmas. Roland re- 
turned on Christmas day, took an inventory of his posses- 
sions, which consisted of a large package of almond cement, 
a package of envelopes, a dish of anchovy sauce, a tame 
falcon, a book of acoustics, a miniature of a mirage, a 
treatise on the epizodtic, a stomacher lined with sarcenet, a 
cerement of sepulture, a cadaver anda bomb. The next 
day the hymeneal rites were performed, and Rosamond 
became henceforth his faithful coadjutant and housewife. 
* Prepared by the publishers of Webster’s Dictionary. 
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THE WORLD OVER—A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 





A Gurgling Village—George Kennan—Century 

If there exists a more superbly situated village than 
the Altai Station I am ready to cross three oceans to see it. 
The station itself is a mere Cossack outpost with seventy 
or eighty log houses, with wide, clean streets between them 
and with a quaint wooden church at one end; but to a 
traveler just from the hot, arid plains of the Irtish, even 
this insignificant Cossack hamlet has its peculiar charm. 
In front of every house in the settlement is a little inclos- 
ure, or front yard, filled with young birches, silver-leafed 
aspens, and flowering shrubs; and through all of these 
yards, down each side of every street, runs a tinkling, 
gurgling stream of clear, cold water from the melting snows 
on the mountains. The whole village, therefore, go where 
you will, is filled with the murmur of falling water; and 
how pleasant that sound is, you must travel for a month 
in the parched, dust-smothered, sun-scorched valley of the 
Irtish fully to understand. The little rushing streams seem 
to bring with them, as they tumble in rapids through the 
settlement, the fresh, cool atmosphere of the high peaks 
where they were born two hours before; and although 
your thermometer may say that the day is hot and the air 
sultry, its statements are so persistently, so confidently, so 
hilariously controverted by the joyous voice of the stream 
under your window, with its half-expressed suggestions of 
snow and glaciers and cooling spray, that your imagina- 
tion cheerfully accepts the story of the snow-born brook. 

A Storm at Sea—Wm., Clark Russell 

From the little, blue, curling ripple of the catspaw, 
softly traveling in an expiring sigh over the burnished 
surface of the calm, to the tall, furious, dissolving, liquid 
cliffs of the great deep maddened by tempest, is a vast 
stride, and a hundred pictures lie between. Beauty is so 
rapidly merged into terror that it requires the inclusion of 
several conditions to preserve it. A man may at 6 o'clock 
in the evening be admiring a scene from the deck of a ship 
which an hour later has grown frightful enough to dispatch 
him below to his prayers. One wants daylight for a storm ; 
the imagination may be kept cool in the presence of the 
visible, but when the darkness falls and the scene becomes 
a thunderous shadow of blocks of blackness, scintillant 
with the dust of the sea fire, fancy quits its posture of ad- 
miration and the mind can do little more than wonder 
whether day will ever break over the ship again. Possibly 
one of the finest storm spectacles ever witnessed was in the 
Bay of Bengal. It was midnight. On the port side of the 
ship the sky was black with thunder clouds, whose swollen 
outlines were revealed by the incessant play of lightning. 
The thunder was shock after shock of explosions. On the 
starboard side of the ship the full moon would sometimes 
dart an icy beam through rifts in the black wings of elec- 
tric vapor. Meanwhile it was blowing a gale of wind and 
a high sea was running. The effect of the play of light- 
ning and the occasional glance of the brilliant moon upon 
the dark coils of the seas melting into foam may be imag- 
ined. The alternations of light were reduplicated by the 
flashings of phosphorus, with which the water was charged 
to an uncommon degree. The picture was magnificently 
unearthly, and oytside the pages of Milton it was surely 
without expression in any work of literature I can recall. _ 

The Dismal Swamp—F. Boyle O’Reilly— Boston Herald 

The region of the Dismal Swamp was intended by na- 
ture to be a pleasure ground, a health resort, and a game 
preserve for the eastern side of the continent. In spite of 


all that has been done and left undone to destroy it, the 
swamp itself, is, probably, the healthiest spot in America, 
Its delicious juniper water prevents malaria more effectu- 
ally and perfectly than the famed eucalyptus of Australia. 
The flying game of the continent centers in this region, 
and the lake in winter is the best shooting ground in the 
country. Now that wealthy clubs and individuals are buy- 
ing up the coast shooting, this incomparable natural pre- 
serve ought to be secured for the nation or the state. Its 
original undoing was probably some accident or cataclysm 
of nature, changing a water-course or opening a crater-like 
spring or number of springs. But the remedy from the 
first was as easy and as open to intelligence as the tapping 
of a vein to prevent plethora. The lake, it is probable, 
was the center and the cause of the swamp, and is proved 
by the streams flowing out of it, instead of into it. Its 
overflowing waters, when swelled by rains or springs, find- 
ing no natural channel of escape, rose foot by foot to the 
very lip of the cup, covering the beach and threatening 
the densely woodeds hore. In this way have been brought 
the singular conditions of the lake, which, instead of being 
the lowest, is the highest portion of the Dismal Swamp. 
It could be pierced and drained at any point, and reduced 
to natural and beautiful proportions. Its overflow, instead 
of constantly deluging the surrounding land, could be 
guided in 10,000 sparkling channels to enrich and adorn 
its wonderful environment. The Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp is, by survey, about twenty-three feet higher 
than the sea, and it is not fifteen miles from tide-water, 
the intervening land being a level slope, and, except for 
the trees, exceedingly easy to channel. And, stranger still, 
the channels have been dug for over one hundred years, 
but they are locked up at the outer ends with wooden 
gates. Ponder on this marvelous fact: The Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp, 3 miles by 2} in extent, and from 7 to 15 
feet in depth, is situated on the side, and almost on the 
top of a hill, and yet it creates by overflow all around it 
for about 1,000 square miles, one of the densest and dark- 
est morasses on the surface of the earth. In 1763 George 
Washington surveyed the Dismal Swamp, and discovered 
that the western side was much higher than the eastern, 
and that rivers ran out of the swamp, and not into it. He 
then wrote that the swamp was “ neither a plain nor a hol- 
low, but a hillside.” A member of the National Geologi- 
cal Survey recently entered the Dismal Swamp, proceed- 
ing westward from the Dismal Swamp canal toward the 
lake, and found that the rise in the land was 54 feet in 
seven miles. We met this gentleman, Mr. Atkinson, within 
the bounds of the swamp, and on hearing his statement 
asked him: “ Could the lake be lowered and the swamp 
drained with such an incline?” “Certainly,” he said. 
“Tt is a very decided water shed. An opening from the 
lake to the tide, on the Elizabeth River on the one side and 
the Pasquotank on the other, would have a fall of 22745 
feet in a distance of something less than fifteen miles.” 
Persian Freedom of Speech—Macmillan’s 

Sir John Malcolm, in his History of Persia, makes 
mention of the appalling latitude of speech enjoyed by the 
common people. Strangers, he tells us, would be amazed 
to hear the meanest fellow aiming imprecations at his bet- 
ters, sometimes even at the King himself. The most out- 
rageous freedom seemed to pass unheeded ; “ never receiv- 
ing consequence,” Sir John shrewdly observes, “ from the 
unwise interference of power.” A small trader (a green- 
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grocer, we should call him), came one day to the Governor 
of Ishpahan, vowing he was unable to pay a new tax that 
had been imposed on the city. “ You must pay it,” was 
the Governor's curt reply, “or leave Ishpahan. Go to 
Shiraz or Kashan, if you like those towns better.” “What 
relief can I expect at either place,” asked the seller of 
vegetables, “when your brother is master at Shiraz and 
your nephew at Kashan?” “ You may go to the Court,” 
said the forbearing Governor, “ and complain to the Shah 
if I have done injustice.” ‘ Your other brother is Prime 
Minister at Court,” the taxpayer protested. “‘ Then go to 
hell !” the Governor exclaimed, “ and vex me no more.” 
“ That holy man, your deceased father, may be there,” was 
the audacious rejoinder, and it provoked nothing worse 
than the smiles of those present and a promise from the 
Governor that he would inquire into the man’s grievance. 
Glimpse of Mecca—Louisville Courier- Fournal 

The town lies in a basin among steep hills of from five 
hundred to seven hundred feet in height, and probably not 
more than one thousand two hundred to one thousand five 
hundred above the sea. The whole of this valley—about 
one mile and a half long by one-third of a mile across—is 
packed and crammed with buildings of all shapes and 
sizes, placed in no kind of order, climbing far up the steep 
sides of the surrounding hills, with here and there an out- 
lying house on the summit of some rock, looking as though 
crowded out and waiting for a chance to squeeze into the 
confusion below; a curious gray mass, flat-topped, to a 
European eye roofless, half-plastered, for plaster in this 
climate is always either being put on or well advanced in 
coming off, but never to be seen in its entirety. The walls 
of the houses are composed of uncut stone and rubble 
from three to six feet thick, in very high buildings even 
thicker. Cut stone is used only for the sills of windows or 
jambs and arches of doorways, and very little brick is em- 
ployed anywhere. Notwithstanding the substantial thick- 
ness of the walls, tottering ruins may be found by the side 
of the most thronged thoroughfares in every part of the 
city. Many of the houses are of great height, large and 
factory-like, full of little windows. Seldom dotwo adjacent 
houses face the same way or are the same height. Noth- 
ing resembling a row or street could by any stretch of 
imagination be extricated from such a chaos of masonry. 
It is impossible, even from an elevated point of view, to 
trace a hundred yards of open space between houses in 
any direction (many of the passages are boarded over, 
which to a certain extent conceals them), except on the 
outskirts of the town, where two or three suburbs straggle 
off up the less inclined outlets from the valley, and where 
the ground is not so thickly built over, though with the 
same systematic irregularity. The rule seems to be that 
no two things must be alike, an Eastern characteristic de- 
veloped into a fixed law of non-uniformity in everything 
about Mecca, a town which, built as it is of the crumbling 
rock about, made to adhere with thirty per cent. of coarse 
lime, together with the dusky crowds creeping in swarms 
about its dark lanes and streets, if such mere tortuous in- 
tricacies can be called so, suggests the simile of the giant 
ant hill most strikingly, and indeed it applies better than 
any other description. There is a great sameness about 
all this detailed dissimularity, from the midst of which the 
mosque stands out most prominently, at once fixing the 
attention, and indeed it is the main feature of Mecca. 

Fapanese Social Courtesy—Detroit Free Press 

A Gitizen of Detroit has permitted the Free Press to 
make copies of an interesting document in his possession. 
The letter, which explains itself, will illustrate the effect of 
applying the Japanese idiom to English, as well as the ex- 
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treme to which formal courtesy goes in Japanese corre- 
spondence. Following is a translation of an invitation to 
a wedding reception, which was sent by an American to 
Japanese friends, 250 of whom were present : 


Respectful announcement. Inasmuch as your honorable health 
keeps pace with the advancement of the summer, we bumbly lift up 
te you our congratulations. Moreover, since we also ‘* extinguishing 
the sunlight ”* in God’s mercy, we beg that your heart be in peace. 
However, in order to make somewhat evident our joyful heart over 
the performance of the wedding of our man-child, Doremus Scudder, 
and the woman E. C. Kendall, which will take place on the 21st day 
of this month, and because we are desirous of opening a place of con- 
gratulation, although there is nothing of a feast, we humbly beseech 
you to bend around your honorable carriages to our abode on the 
evening of that day at 7:30 o'clock. Our heads we maintain in a 


bowed position before you. 
HENRY SCUDDER. 


FANNY SCUDDER. 
Mexican and Spaniard—Letter to Boston Herald 

The average Mexican, like the average American, is free 
with his money—neglectful to those little economies which 
Europeans understand so well, and, therefore, when a rich 
Mexican land owner is in need of a manager for an estate 
he looks about for a frugal, thrifty Spaniard, who, if he 
does make money for himself, does not neglect his em- 
ployer’s interest. It is a common error among Americans 
to fancy the Spaniard as a boasting, proud fellow, averse 
to toil and preferring gentility in a faded velvet coat 
to hard work and comfort. A witty Spaniard has said 
somewhere that all Spaniards are either Don Quixotes or 
Sancho Panzas, and there is some measure of truth in 
this saying. The Sancho Panza class of Spaniard has the 
hard, homely sense of the New England farmer, and not a 
little of the dry humor which the Yankee possesses as by 
birthright. The Spanish language has thousands of sharp 
and racy proverbs available for every-day use, and the hard- 
working Spaniard makes free use of them. Another Anglo- 
Saxon misconception is that the Spaniard is a man who is 
ever seeking a quarrel and whose temper is fiery and un- 
certain. There are streaks of romanticism in the Spaniard, 
and any amount of good qualities that wear well in every 
day life. He is patient, good-humored, and will share his 
meal with an unfortunate countryman. There is much 
sturdy fiber left in the Spanish nation, which, we must not 
forget, disputed the control of this hemisphere with our- 
selves for centuries, and left never-to-be-erased marks of 
Spanish domination. The Spaniard resembles the Anglo- 
Saxon in his propensities for colonization, his willingness 
to emigrate, his capacity for hard work and a certain 
arrogance the Anglo-Saxon or Spaniard never loses. 

The Vast Voice of London—Pall Mall Budget 

The other night Mr. Lowell made one of those remarks 
which are apt to linger for long years in the memory of 
man. After referring to the growth of a feeling in America 
that London was the center of the races that speak English, 
he said: “ And I confess that I never think of London, 
which I love, without thinking of that palace which David 
built for Bathsheba, sitting in hearing of one hundred 
streams, streams of thought, of intelligence, of activity. 
One other thing about London impresses me beyond any 
other sound I have ever heard, and that is the low, unceas- 
ing roar one hears always in the air ; it is not a mere acci- 
dent, like a tempest or a cataract, but it is impressive, 
because it always indicates human will, and impulse, and 
conscious movement ; and I confess that when I hear it 
I almost feel as if I were listening to the roaring loom of 
time.” That comparison of the hum of the streets of 
London to the roaring loom of life, in which the Earth 





* Passing our days. 
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Spirit weaves the garment whereby the Eternal is made 
manifest to man, is a figure which, sinking into the memory, 
will tend to elevate the imagination and nourish the soul 
of the citizen of our English Rome. The vast, inarticulate 
voice of this Great London, which so impresses the imagina- 
tion of the American poet, is to most of us as meaningless 
as the murmurous hum of bees in the summer noon, or the 
ceaseless plash of wavelets on the shore. Mr. Lowell hears 
in it the expression of human will, and impulse, and con- 
scious movement, but how involuntary, how mechanical, 
how unconscious much of it is!) The restless ebb and 
flow of the human tide that surges into the city every 
morning and recoils every night—how little of it is the re- 
sult of free choice, of conscious exercise of will! We are 
all more or less the slaves of circumstance, driven by the 
lash of the taskmaster Necessity to go forth and labor if 
so be we can haply find work to do that will give us food. 
The noise of London, the unceasing roar, the rumbling 
thunder of our streets is for the most part due to the rush 
to obtain wherewithal to eat and drink and wherewithal 
we shall be clothed. It is the struggle for existence, visi- 
ble and audible all day and all night, and the hum of it is 
but the multitudinous echo by millions of that simple 
human prayer, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Theories as to the Eskimo—F. G. Schwatka—American 
Why human beings have been found living in this lone 
land of desolation has given rise to no little theorizing and 
speculation, the bulk of which seems to be that they are 
cruelly forced to abide here by the supposed greater strength 
of the savages to the south of them. My own ideas are 
with the “respectable minority ” which believes that they 
are found in these regions for the same reasons that we find 
the reindeer, the musk-ox, and the walrus ; that is, it suits 
their peculiar temperament and disposition better than any 
other climate or condition possibly could, and they are no 
more forced into the frigid zone by other savages than the 
animals named are held there by the antelope, buffalo, or 
caribou of lower latitudes. When they are taken from 
their hyperborean home they are as restless to return as 
the castaways in their own land are to get back to civiliza- 
tion ; and, singular enough, despite all their desolate sur- 
roundings, they are the most happy and contented race, 
savage or civilized, in the four corners of the earth; al- 
though itis the coldest corner. The tale told by Captain 
Hall of the deep longing of the sick and sinking Eskimo, 
Kudlago, to see his land of ice and snow before he died, 
and his joy on being carried to the deck of the Arctic- 
bound ship when the first iceberg was sighted, is as pa- 
thetic as any ever told of the return of Arctic refugees to 
their land of flowers and forests ; and clearly shows that 
patriotism and love of home is circumscribed by no paral- 
lels of latitude nor influenced by climatic conditions. 
Wherever the Indians and Eskimo have come in contact 
in an aggressive way, the northern nomads have steadily 
pushed back their copper-colored neighbors, and the only 
places where they—the Eskimo—have penetrated far in- 
land to reside is along the Yukon and Kouskoquim rivers 
of Alaska. Here they have elbowed out the Indian for 
some hundreds of miles, and find what is to them a luxuri- 
ant living on the swarming fisheries of these two streams. 
Cuban Housekeeping—San Francisco Bulletin 
During these rides the remarkable Cuban hospitality of 
which I have already spoken was again and again empha- 
sized. It was simply impossible to get past any habitation, 
from that of a decayed but still well-to-do planter to the 
humblest charcoal burner’s cabin, without dismounting for 
a light for our cigars, or a few minutes’ chatter over the 
dolorous condition of affairs in the island, during which 
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“coffee” must be taken. There being neither stoves nor 
fire-places in Cuba, the question of cooking-fires becomes 
an odd one. In the cities, all cooking is done on charcoal 
urns, in the larger establishments these often being arranged 
in the form of massive charcoal ranges. But in these re- 
mote country places, a little pagoda-like corner is built 
next the house, or a detached structure, not unlike an 
American farmer's large smoke house, is seen. Here the 
fire is built squarely upon the ground, or upon or within 
rude stone bases, and the smoke ascends at will, usually 
finding vent underneath raised roofs. In this primitive 
cocina, or kitchen, the guarda candela (literally candle, or 
fire guard) is always smoldering. If it should happen to go 
out—which is seldom permitted, as unhappy superstitions 
attach to the fact—on discovery, it is instantly relighted 
from flint-and-steel sparks struck into bunches of corn 
tassels, or some dry and splintered leaves of the palm. 

An Old Traveler in Ferusalem—FPittsburgh Dispatch 

“When I was a young man,” said a Pittsburgh iron 
manufacturer recently, “I traveled very extensively with 
two or three others. We visited every continent on the 
globe, and spent five months in the Holy Land. Jeru- 
salem was just such a city then as it is now. Its inhabi- 
tants were disreputable and dirty, and always on the look- 
out to beat a traveler either by fair or foul means. The 
walls of the ancient city had crumbled, and its only decent 
street was the Via Dolorosa, over which Jesus passed on 
the way toCalvary. But what I wish to say is that I don’t 
believe a skeptic ever visited the place in which Christ 
lived but that he came away thoroughly convinced of his 
divinity. There is the doorstep on which he sat fora 
moment to rest under the burden of the cross, and if I 
have gone over the road to Calvary once while I was there 
I am sure I have walked it twenty times. Such a flood of 
feeling invariably took possession of me that it is useless to 
try to describe it, but I know my visit there changed the 
course of my living. It led me to think differently. I 
went down into the Holy Sepulcher thoroughly skeptical, 
but with the rest of my companions, none of us the most 
reverent of mortals, I found myself involuntarily kneeling, 
and I kissed the stone. If any man had told me before 
that I would have performed this osculatory act, in all 
probability I should have laughed in his face. While I 
remained in Jerusalem I lived with the monks. They 
never charge anything, but one is at liberty to give them 
what he thinks right, if he can afford it. I learned to love 
the order, and I always carry with me to-day a pack of 
snuff, which I offer to them should I chance to meet any.” 

A Dakota Sunset—F. P. Williams—Dakota Blizzard 

On the evening of July 24th the people of Central Dakota 
witnessed one of the most magnificent sunsets that ever 
transformed the western skies into a paradise of color. It 
followed a storm of dashing rain, and was heralded by a 
number of those broken bows of promise so often seen in 
this latitude. As the heavy drops lessened, leaving the 
prairie sod refreshed and the wheat heads dripping and 
glistening with grateful moisture, the sun shone through the 
heavy western cloud-banks in a mass of vivid ruby light, 
encroaching gradually upon the banks of somber vapor, 
lighting up their broken edges, and working all those won- 
derful effects which follow the mingling of colors upon the 
pallet of the skies. The metamorphosis was rapidly 
accomplished. Within ten minutes of the time when the 
rain ceased, in company with a friend I ventured forth in 
the face of still threatening clouds. We stood together, 
moved to profound admiration by the tragedy of color 
enacting upon the western sky. The halo of ruby light 
described had widened and paled into a brilliant field of 
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carmine, and across the splendid stretch of color was traced 
in a line of flaming gilt the outline of a cloud which 
seemed to float, nearly invisible, behind the translucent 
curtain of marvelous pink. On either hand the rounded, 
graceful puffs of the floating clouds were touched with 
rose color, blending imperceptibly into their dove-colored 
matter, and forming tints that would madden an aspiring 
color master. He might gaze and dream of reproduction, 
but no such dyes ever hallowed canvas or idealized the 
rarest fabric of eastern looms. Above the carmine field 
the sky was netted with a filigree of flame. Divine fire, 
indeed! An angel who, mortal, had practiced the magic 
of pigments, a painter who had died with his conception 
of the “ consuming fire” unrealized, might in very ecstasy 
of its perfection haye plunged into that net of fire, though 
it were one of endless torture! Below in splendid con- 
trast was a pictured lake of deep lemon hue, as real in its 
outline as some of the splendid mirages of these plains. 
Faint, luminous forms, suggesting the fabled fountains of 
gold, seemed to throw up their columns along its further 
shores. To paint in any truth such a sunset would be 
a marvel; to even suggest its beauty in the poorer lan- 
guage of the pen is indeed vain effort. But let one who 
has scanned the rapturous skies of Italy and fancies he 
knows all the cunning of the sun upon the vanishing can- 
vas of the western sky, spend a summer in Dakota sun- 
set study, and he may hope to teach the greatest masters 
of painting wondrous hues their brushes wot not of. 
Peru's Curse of Wealth—Cincinnati Enquirer 

It was the wealth of Peru and Bolivia which was their 
curse from the time of Pizarro to that of modern Chili. 
Guano has been exported since 1846 from Peru, and the 
annual shipments are said to have amounted to $20,000,- 
000 and $30,000,000, whereas the whole population of the 
country was not greater than Pennsylvania. The epi- 
demic of riches broke both the Government and the people, 
and brought in foreign enemies. How much better are we 
off in some parts of this country with all our riches and so 
little fortitude ? The guano running down, nitrate of soda 
was found in the deserts, and Chili came in to get this, 
and destroyed Peru. “The whole coast,” says Curtis, 
“from the twenty-third to the twenty-fifth parallel of lati- 
tude appears to be one solid mass of this valuable mineral, 
fit for a hundred different uses, and worth in the market 
from $40 to $60 aton. One would think that we had some- 
thing analogous to it in our alkaline plains. It was dis- 
covered in 1833, in South America, by an old Englishman 
named George Smith. They say it will take eight or ten 
centuries to dig it away. Nobody knows how the nitrate 
was formed under the sands of this desert. Shoveling off 
the sand, you come to a course of sun-baked clay, and un- 
der this is a bed of white material, like melting marble, 
and soft as cheese. It is about four or five feet thick, and 
is broken up by crowbars and ground. A solution from it 
is run into vats of sea water, and crystallization is caused. 
The ultimate result is an iodine of commerce costing as 
much per ounce as the saltpeter brings per hundred weight. 
The highest grade goes to the powder mills, the next to 
the chemical works, and the third to the fertilizer factories. 

Outdoor Life in Paris—Helen Campbell 

There are two sides to this question of Parisian outdoor 
life, one full of charm, the other as full of danger. In fact, 
the characteristics of the people could be summed up from 
the specimens gathered before any café. The charm lies 
in the capacity for enjoyment of very small things, the gen- 
eral good-fellowship, and the frugality which declines ex- 
travagance and has no shame in showing itself publicly. 
On the other hand, a week’s wages will often be mortgaged 
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in a single excursion, and the work-people often do not 
look an inch beyond the present hour, while for all classes 
is the one constant and imperative demand for distraction. 
Restless, fickle, unstable, excitable almost to madness, 
and ruled always by the last speaker, Paris is never of the 
same mind two days together. She accepts the gospel of 
revolt as readily as the gospel of submission, avowing faith 
in whichever has been most tellingly declaimed, and at any 
moment ready for a change of base and an onslaught on 
every one who may chance to turn too slowly. Under- 
neath the lightheartedness and apparent good-fellowship 
certain brutal elements are plain. Not an inheritance from 
the past, but the direct result of a materialism which is the 
prevailing atmosphere of Parisian life, perceptible at every 
point, and discovering its taint in life, in manners, in art, 
in literature, in every form in which a people can voice 
itself. A redeeming feature for such tendency is certainly 
outdoor life, but as it is not nature that the Parisian craves, 
but simply as many people as can be massed at any point 
and as many words as mouths can utter, one may question 
how far their habits mean any mental regeneration. This 
is not the point for discussion of such question. At least 
we may follow their methods in degree and learn the fact 
that pleasure in small things is more possible than we have 
believed, and that here at least the Celt has the advantage 
over the Anglo-Saxon, who must receive the chronicler’s 
verdict, “ They take their pleasure sadly as their manner is.” 
An Iceland Winter—Wm. H. Carpenter—Atlantic 

By November the winter had begun with all its rigor, 
and fierce storms swept over the sea, which lost its blue 
and became dull and dark. One by one the ships left the 
harbor of Reykjavik ; then the last mail ship sailed, and 
Iceland was cut off until spring from communication with 
the outside world. Although the climate of South Iceland 
is cold, the winter is scarcely what one would be led to 
expect from the northern situation. There is not much 
snow. A few inches usually lay upon the ground, crisp 
and hard, but not the piled up drifts of a New England 
winter. Accordingly it was possible to make horseback 
excursions to the farms round about, and to see the winter 
life of the people in the country. This season for the Ice- 
lander is a time of comparative rest. As nothing can be 
done abroad, he stays of necessity at home, but his life is 
no mere hibernation. He sleeps a great deal, for his house 
is insufficiently lighted and the nights are long, but by day- 
light he has occupations enough. He has boats to build 
and oars to shape; saddles and harness to make and to 
mend; or he sorts the wool which the women spin into 
yarn and then knit into stockings, or weave into coarse 
homespun or flannel, like wadmal. A busy sound of whir- 
ring wheels often greets the ear when you enter the farm- 
house, and you find the women all at work at one end of 
the long room. Another duty devolves on the heads of 
the household at isolated farms. There are good elemen- 
tary schools in many places throughout the island, but in 
remote districts the children must be taught at home. In 
summer the time is occupied with out-of-door work, but in 
the comparatively idle days of winter the father, or not in- 
frequently the mother, teaches the children of either sex 
the common branches. Iceland is perhaps the best-edu- 
cated community on the face of the earth ; throughout the 
length and breadth of the land there is nobody who cannot 
read and write, and the general knowledge of some of these 
obscure fishermen-farmers is truly well-nigh appalling. 





Lecky: Life is history, not poetry. It consists of little 
things, rarely illuminated by flashes of great heroism, 
broken by great dangers, or demanding great exertions. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE—SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Mothers—F. S. Saltus—Pittsburgh Bulletin 
Radiant with vernal grace and summer flowers, 
The English landscape in rich splendor glows: 
Half hidden 'mid sweet labyrinths of bowers, 
A snow-white cottage nestles like a rose. 


Within, a woman sits, supremely blessed. 
Her clear, blue eyes reflect a boundless joy, 
When, with long kisses on a loving breast, 
She soothes to sleep her little, dimpled boy ! 
*” * * 7 * & 


Delhi’s majestic temples, domed and porched, 
Tower up in proud, magnificent array ; 

The sluggish Ganges by the fierce sun scorched, 
Gleams like a scimetar in the hot midday. 


A woman kneels among the reeds and sands, 
Kissing a wee, bronzed child that coos and smiles. 
Enough—great Brahma speaks !—with trembling hands 
She hurls her first-born to the crocodiles ! 


Something Great—Florence Tylee—Good Words 
The trial was ended—the vigil past ; 

All clad in his arms was the knight at last, 

The goodliest knight in the whole wide land, 
With face that shone with a purpose grand. 

The king looked on him with gracious eyes, 

And said : “ He is meet for some high emprise.” 
To himself he thought : “I will conquer fate ; 

I will surely die or do something great.” 


So from the palace he rode away ; 

There was trouble and need in the town that day: 

A child had strayed from his mother’s side 

Into the woodland dark and wide. 
“Help!” cried the mother with sorrow wild— 
“Help me, Sir Knight, to seek my child ! 

The hungry wolves in the forest roam ; 

Help me to bring my lost one home!” 


He shook her hand from his bridle rein : 
** Alas! poor mother, you ask in vain. 
Some meaner succor will do maybe, 
Some squire or varlet of low degree. 
There are mighty wrongs in the world to right; 
I keep my sword for a noble fight. 
I am sad at heart for your baby’s fate, 
But I ride in haste to do something great.” 


One wintry night when the sun was set, 
A blind old man by the way he met : 
“ Now, good Sir Knight, for Our Lady's sake, 
On the sightless wanderer pity take ! 
The wind blows cold, and the sun is down ; 
Lead me, I pray, till I reach the town.” 
“Nay,” said the knight; “I cannot wait ; 
I ride in haste to do something great.” 


So on he rode in his armor bright, 

His sword all keen for the longed-for fight. 
“Laugh with us—laugh !” cried the merry crowd. 
**Oh weep!” wailed others with sorrow bowed. 
‘Help us!” the weak and weary prayed, 

But for joy, nor grief, nor need he stayed. 

And the years rolled on, and his eyes grew dim, 

And he died—and none made moan for him. 


He missed the good that he might have done, 
He missed the blessings he might have won. 
Seeking some glorious task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 

He that is faithful in that which is least, 

Is bidden to sit at the heavenly feast. 

Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not called to do something great. 





The Tongue—Philip B. Strong—N. Y. Mail-Express 
“ The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 


“ The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, ‘‘ than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
« A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes take this form instead, 
“ Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“ The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart, 
“ The tongue’s great store-house is the heart,” 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung 
“* Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 


The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
“ Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


In a Café—Fohn E. McCann—wN. Y. Press 


How was I to know From black-eyed Susan Gay 
That shespoke notthetruth? To star-eyed Johnny Keats ; 
My heart was warm, and so From Keats to Tennyson 
Full of love and youth ! And Browning we'd go ; 
She had such sweet, true eyes; And when the day was done 
She was so pure and fair. I'd sing myself—but low. 
Her words, her lips, her sighs, 
And, oh, her tender hair ! Well, one by one they went— 


The poets—from our room : 
Some to pay the rent, 

Some to woo the bloom 
Back to her pale cheek. 

How I did plan and strive, 
Twenty books a week 

Kept my love alive. 


That was many years 

Ere you were born. Egad! 
I have wept more tears 

Than you have seen, my lad. 
I've had my hell—here— 

Within this heart of mine— 
Many a weary year. 

Damn it, pass the wine! Balzac went, at last— 

Shakespeare followed him, 
(Giants of the past !) 

Grief's cup to the brim 
Fate put to my lips ; 

And in the twilight dim 
I drained the cup—in sips. 


There—forgive me. You 

Can do that little thing. 
Young—good looking, too. 

With all your songs to sing! 
Why, at your age, I 

How old ? Just twenty-five !” 
Could not even try 


wats live | She told me—what I'd guessed, 
o hate one man alive ! 


Thro’ all the weeks that she 


So, if hate you must Her little bed had pressed, 
For that “damn it”—no? And raved of one—not me. 

Be kind enough to just Her heart was never mine, 
Pass the wine, then—so. She said, in a low tone, 

As with her eyes divine 

We lived in a room— She gazed into my own. 
One plank from the sky ! 

That was when the bloom « Forget—be strong—forgive, 
Was on the peach ; and my Before the happy end ;” 

God, those happy days ! She'd half the night to live ; 
They come to me indreams. _! groaned something, friend. 


We trod the hawthorn ways, With her cold hand and white 
By gay, do-nothing streams. In mine, she turned her head ; 
And every morn I'd rise, “T'll meet my love to-night,” 
To wake her with a kiss She whispered, and was dead. 
On each of her sweet eyes— 


Then make the kettle hiss, That's my romance, She died 


When I was twenty-nine ; 
And, oh, the poets! Hey! I'm fifty now, he sighed. 
We'd fill our soul with sweets, _I softly passed the wine, 
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The Battle Bees—Stanley Waterloo—Chicago Tribune 
Were you there when the columns swirled about? 

Did you hear the cannon’s rattle ? 
Did you hear the regiment's lusty shout, 

And the hum of the bees of battle ? 


‘The bees that hummed in the air were of lead ; 
How they sang through the leafy bowers ! 

And the juice of the flowers which they drank was red— 
How the battle-bees fed on flowers ! 


The flowers of homes in the sunny South, 
Of homes in the North deserted— 

How they bowed their heads in the fiery drouth, 
How the bees among them flirted ; 


How they swarmed in the '60’s summer tide, 
How they flew through the forest singing, 

How they stung as they sang and the flowers died— 
Died suddenly from the stinging ! 


Were you there when the bees came humming through, 
Were you there when they so beset us, 

When the honey they made with so much ado 
Was sweeter than that of Hymettus ? 


Was it sweet? Ah, it was! Sol say again! 
Its sweetness was told in story— 
It was deadly sweet to the armies twain— 
But the honey was only glory. 
To-Night— F. A. M.—America 
If you could come to me to-night, 
And give mine eyes a second sight, 
By which I could more plainly see 
The path marked out alone for me, 
How much of rest would I not know 
If you sweet counsel could bestow. 


If you could come to me to-night, 
And make my troubled spirit bright 
By words my aching heart would feel, 
Were spoken with an ardent zeal, 
That I might learn to bear a wrong, 
Then I could suffer and be strong. 


If you could come to me to-night, 

My spirit would sweet thoughts invite, 
And in your pure and happy face 

A brighter future I should trace 

Than that which only love can be 
Devoid of pleasure without thee. 


If you could come to me to-night, 
And by your tenderness delight 
My tired heart, and make it know 
A little bliss of heaven below, 
How joyous would life’s pleasures be 
If all were centered but on thee. 
If you gould come to me to-night, 
And many saddened hours bright, 
My heart would sweetly rest by thine; 
Forgetful of the flight of time, 
I’d grant you every sought delight 
If you would come to me to-night. 
It Ever Has Been—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
It ever has been since time began, 
And ever will be, till time lose breath, 
That love is a mood—no more—to man, 
And love to woman is life or death ! 
For her hope dies when love’s sun sets ; 
For him hope sleeps—till a new day dawn. 
And she remembers, and he forgets, 
While the world rolls on—while the world rolls on. 


It is a woman.who sits with her starved desire 
And drinks to passion in cups of tears. 
She reads by the light of her heart on fire 
The secret of love through lonely years, 
But out of all she has felt or heard, 
Or read by the glow of her soul’s white flame, 
If she dare but utter aloud one word, 


How the world cries shame !—how the world cries shame ! 
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Whatever a man may think or feel 
He can tell to the world, and it hears aright ; 
But it bids the woman conceal, conceal, 
And woe for her thoughts that at last ignite ! 
She may serve up gossip, or dwell on fashion, 
Or play the critic with speech unkind ; 
But alas! for the woman who speaks with passion, 
For the world is blind—oh, the world is blind ! 


It cannot distinguish between the glow 
Of a gleaming star in a sky of gold 
And a spent cigar in the dust below— 
*Twixt unclad Eve and a wanton bold. 
And ever if woman speak what she feels 
(And feels consistent with God's great plan), 
It has cast her under its Juggernaut wheels 
Since the world began—since the world began. 


Mr. Billings of Louisville—Eugene Field—Chicago News 


There are times in one’s life which one cannot forget, 
And the time I remember 's the evening I met 

A haughty young scion of blue grass renown 

Who made my acquaintance while painting the town; 
A handshake, a cocktail, a smoker, and then 

Mr. Billings of Louisville touched me for ten, 


There flowed in his veins the blue blood of the South, 
And a cynical smile curled his sensuous mouth ; 

He quoted from Lanier and Poe by the yard, 

But his purse had been hit by the war, and hit hard ; 
I felt that he honored and flattered me when 

Mr. Billings of Louisville touched me for ten. 


I wonder that never again since that night 

A vision of Billings has hallowed my sight ; 

I pine for the sound of his voice and the thrill 

That comes with the touch of a ten dollar bill; 
I wonder and pine, for, I say it again, 

Mr. Billings of Louisville touched me for ten. 


I've heard what old Whittier sung of Miss Maud, 

But all such philosophy’s nothing but fraud ; 

To one who 's a bear in Chicago to-day, 

With wheat going up and the devil to pay, 

Those words are the saddest of tongue or of pen : 
“Mr. Billings of Louisville touched me for ten.” 
Pickpocket Poems—George R. Simms—The Referee 

The way was long, the wind was cold 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 

Of two bioncs I robbed the bard, 

For which I got three months with hard. 





It was night in the month of October, 
And the stars were alight in the sky, 

When a gent as I thought wasn’t sober 
The corner I stood at passed by. 


I saw that his chain was a gold one ; 

I guessed that his watch was the same ; 
And so as the gent was an old one, 

I thought him legitimate game. 


I'd got his gold chain in my fingers, 
And was going to give it a tug, 

When whack came a couple of stingers— 
Two beauties—and right on my lug. 


Then I'd one that struck stars from my peeper 
And another that shifted my jaw— 

A regular send-you-to-sleeper— 
And that is the last that I saw. 


The last that I saw till a peeler, 
To fill sorrow’s cup to the brim. 

Put my carcass inside a four-wheeler, 
And said, ‘* What a flat to try him!” 


“Who ishe?” I groaned as in torture 
I nervously felt for my face ; 
And he said, “ Well, you tackled a scorcher, 
That elderly gent was Jem Mace.” 
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Mistaken Premises : Julia Schayer : Century. 

Pathos : A. C. Benson : *Murray’s. 

Strange True Stories of Louisiana : Geo. W. Cable : Century. 

The Haunted Wheel : President Bates: Outing. 

The Last of the Costellos: George H. Jessop: *Longman’s. 

The Phantom Piquet : *Cornhill. 

The Port of Missing Ships: John R. Spears : Scribner’s. 

Wire-Grass Kidnappers: Louis Pendleton: Belford’s. 
Fiction— Serials : 

A Dangerous Catspaw : 3-6: D. C. & H. Murray : *Longman’s. 

A Good Old Family: Chaps. 1-3: *Murray’s Magazine. 

A Life’s Morning : Chaps. 19-20; Author of Demos : *Cornhill. 

A Stiff-Necked Generation : Chaps. 26-29 : *Blackwood’s. 

Annie Kilburn : Wm. Dean Howells : Harper's. 

At Last : John Habberton: Lippincott’s. 

Cressy: Chaps. 6-8 : Bret Harte : *Macmillan’s. 

Despot of Broomsedge Cove : 22-24 : C. E. Craddock: Atlantic. 

Earthlings : A Novel: Grace King: Lippincott’s. 

Emerenz: Part II. : Paul Heyse : Cosmopolitan. 

First Harvests : Chaps. 37-39: F. J. Stimson : Scribner's. 

French Janet : Chaps. 4-6 : *Cornhill. 

From Moor Isles : Chaps. 1-3: Jessie Fothergill : *Temple Bar. 


Great Grandmother Severn: 33-36; Leslie Keith : *Leisure Hour. 


In Far Lochaber : William Black : Harper’s. 

Miriam Balestier: Edgar Fawcett : Belford’s. 

Miss Lou: Rev. E. P. Roe : Cosmopolitan. 

My Best Shipmate : George Cupples : *Leisure Hour. 
Orthodox : 7-8 : Dorothea Gerard: *Longman’s. 

Passe Rose : Chaps, 8-g: Arthur S. Hardy: Atlantic. 

Ralph Ellison’s Opportunity : Leslie Keith: *Sunday at Home. 
Saved As By Fire: Chaps. 25-26: E. M. Marsh : *Good Words. 
Stronger Than Fate: 10-12: M. B. Whiting : *Sunday Mag. 





* Magazines starred are October numbers of English periodicals. 


The Master of Ballantrae—I.: R. L. Stevenson : Scribner’s. 
The Reproach of Annesley : Maxwell Gray : *Murray’s. 

The Rogue : Chaps. 36-40: W. E. Norris: *Temple Bar. 
The Romance of Dollard—I.: Mary H. Catherwood : Century. 
The Ugly Miss Lorimer : Part I.: *Temple Bar. 

The Weaker Vessel : 33-35: D. C. Murray : *Good Words. 
Toilers of Babylon : 36-39: B. L. Farjeon: *Sunday Mag. 


Historical and Military : 


A Museum of the History of Paris: Th. Child: Harper's. 

A New France in New England : Pros. Bender : Mag. Am. Hist. 
An Ancient Royal Foundation; E. S. Norris: *National Review. 
Boston in 1741, and Gov. Shirley : Justin Winsor : Mag. Am. hist. 
Camp-Fires of the G.A.R.: Gen. Wm. T. Sherman : No. Am. Rev. 
France versus Paris: Mme. Blaze de Bury : *Blackwood’s. 

From Gravelotte to Sedan ; Gen. P. H. Sheridan : Scribner’s. 
Gravelotte Witnessed and Revisited : Murat Halstead : Century. 
Lincoln: Jackson’s Valley Campaign : Nicolay, Hay : Century. 

The City of a Prince : Texas History: L. C. Harby: Mag. Am. Hist. 
The Eve of Independence : John Fiske : Atlantic. 

The Horses of Gravelotte : John Kelly : *Leisure Hour. 

The Makers of New Italy: W. R. Thayer: Atlantic. 

The Reign of Nouvelles Couches : Fred. Marshall : *XIX. Century. 
The Revolution of 1688 : *Sunday at Home. 

The Treaty of Ghent : Hon. Thos. Wilson: Mag. Am. Hist. 


Legal Matters : 


Corporate Suretyship : Lincoln L. Eyre : Lippincott’s. 
The New Orleans Bench and Bar in 1823 : C. Gayarré : Harper’s. 


Literary Criticism : 


A Dip in Criticism : Andrew Lang : *Contemporary. 

Ben Jonson’s Discoveries : A. C. Swinburne : *Fortnightly. 

Count Carlo Gozzi: John A. Symonds: Fortnightly. 

Cradle of the Lake Poets : *Leisure Hour. 

Daudet’s L’Immortel: Atlantic. 

Esoteric Browningism : Andrew Lang : Forum. 

Furness’s Merchant of Venice: Atlantic. 

George Meredith’s Novels : J. M. Barrie : *Contemporary. 

John Marston : Algernon C. Swinburne: *XIX. Century. 
Montaigne : Part II.: *Temple Bar. 

Morality in Fiction : Edgar Saltus : Lippincott’s. 

Mr. Hubert Parry’s * Judith’ ; C. Villiers Stanford : *Fortnightly. 
Ona Tennessee Newspaper : *Macmillan’s. 

Matthew Arnold: Augustine Birrell : Scribner's. 

Reminiscences of the Lakes in 1844: Canon Butler: *Longman’s. 
Shakespeare Unawares: Arthur Gaye: *Macmillan’s. 

Some Literary Idolatries: William Watson : *National Review. 
That Longest Day: A. K. H. B.: *Longman’s. 

The Savile Letters : Miss Cartwright : *Macmillan’s. 

Theology in Fiction : Atlantic. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 


A Seven-Sided Paradox : Rossiter Johnson : North Am. Rev. 
Exorcizo Te: M. H. Dziewicki: *XIX. Century. 

Freedom: F. W. Cornish: *Macmillan’s. 

Homicidal Mania : George H. Savage, M.D.: *Fortnightly. 
International Girlishness : Andrew Lang: *Murray’s. 

Invalidism as a Fine Art : A. B. Ward : Harper’s. 

Myth and Totemism : Gerald Massey : *National Review. 

The Education of an Engineer : R. L. Stevenson : Scribner’s. 
The First-Born Son of Death : Edward Clifford: *XIX. Century. 
The Future of English Tobacco: E. L. Arnold : *XIX. Century. 
The Irresponsibilities of Genius: E. Lynn Linton ; *Fortnightly. 
The New York Real Estate Exchange: R. Wheatley : Harper’s. 
Unconscious Heresies : Hon. Wm. L. Scruggs : Mag. Am. Hist. 
Wall Street : Brayton Ives : North Am. Rev. 


Natural History: 


A Chat about Woodcock : Geo. Campion : *National Review. 

A November Chronicle: Bradford Torrey : Atlantic. 

Among the Birds: Chas. Dixon : *Good Words. 

An Academy for Bears : Henry Tyrrell : Cosmopolitan. 

Bird Music: The Loon: Simeon Pease Cheney : Century. 
Four-Handed Sinners : Felix L. Oswald, M.D. : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Habits of Great Southern Tortoise : N. S. Shaler: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Man and Bird : Theodore Wood : *Sunday Magazine. 

Scottish Mountain Hare : James Munro: *Leisure Hour. 


Philological Thought : 


The Great American Language: *Cornhill. 
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Wardour-Street English : By Archibald Ballantyne : *Longman’s. 
Whose English—President’s or Queen's ?: North Amer. Rev. 
Poetry of the Month : 

A Lake Memory : Wm. W. Campbell : Century. 

A Night Thought : *Cornhill. 

A Secret Song : Elizabeth G. Roberts : Century. 

A Song of the Sea : David R. Williamson : *Blackwood’s. 

A Step Outside : Isabelle Fyvie Mayo: *Sunday at Home. 

A Supposition : Margaret Vandegrift : Century. 

After Rain: *Macmillan’s. 

Answer of the Gardener: S. M. B. Piatt : Belford’s. 

Autumn: Susan Hartley Swett: Outing. 

Blessings in Disguise: Chas. Mackay: *Temple Bar. 

Dante and Beatrice : Walter Kelly : Atlantic. 

Dryburgh ; Clinton Scollard : Belford’s. 

Evening Among the Foot-Hills : Edith M. Thomas : Century. 
Frederic III. : Ina D. Coolbrith : Century. 

God’s Forge: Mary E. Roper: *Sunday at Home. 

In Darkness : Florence Earle Coates : Harper’s. 

In the Window-Seat : Chas. W. Coleman, Jr. : Lippincott’s. 
’Mongst the Hills o’ Somerset : James Whitcomb Riley : Century. 
Moods : Frank Dempster Sherman : Lippincott’s. 

Night Songs of the Sea: A. L. Salmon : *Good Words. 

O Ye Sweet Heavens!: T. W. Parson : Century. 

O You Fellers in th’ City: Richard D. Lang : Century. 

Only Begun: Fred. Langbridge : *Sunday at Home. 

On the Connecticut : Lucy C. Bull : Outing. 

‘** Poveri ! Poveris!”: Joaquin Miller: Century. 

Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us ; Elizabeth P. Allen : Century. 
The Army Wagon: C. S. Irwin : Century. 

The Blue Flower: Wilson K. Welsh : Century. 

The Casket of Opals : George Parsons Lathrop : Century. 

The Death of Cleopatra: Marion Manville : Belford’s. 

The Fifth Symphony : Lucy C. Bull: Atlantic: Poetry. 

The Flight of Joy: By Henry S. Sanford, Jr. : Scribner’s, 

The Lion among the Flowers : *Temple Bar. 

The Poet’s Awakening : Edmund S. Middleton : Mag. Am. Hist. 
The Poet’s House: Mrs. James T. Fields: Scribner's. 

The Queen’s Forester : May Kendall : *Longman'’s. 

The Realms of Gold : John Denis : *Good Words. 

The Sleeping Nun: E. P. Ingersoll: Belford’s. 

The Smile of Mephistopheles : A. W. R. : Century. 

The Storm : Zoe Dana Underhill : Scribner’s. 

The Story of the ‘‘ Orient”: Helen Gray Cone : Century. 

The Valley of Lost Sunsets: H. M. Warthman : *Leisure Hours, 
To the Bible : 
Under Mara’s Ripples : *Sunday at Home. 

Visions of the Night: B. W. S. : *Sunday Magazine. 
Where Have You Been to?: Edith Prince: *Leisure Hour. 
While the Clock Strikes: Xenos Clark : Century. 


Mary Harrison : *Sunday Magazine. 


Political Science : 


Altruism Economically Considered : By C. W. Smiley : Pop. Sci. Mo, 
Canada and the United States: Prof. Goldwin Smith : Forum. 
Causes of Popular Sympathy with Ireland : *Westminster. 

Civil Service Reform: By M. Southwell : *Blackwood’s. 

For Whom Shall we Vote? : North American Review. 

How the Tariff Affects Industry?: W.C. P. Breckinridge : Forum. 
‘Imperium in Imperio:” Hon. Earl Fortesque : *XIX. Century. 
Is the Power of England Declining ?: Arminius Vambéry : Forum. 
Our Diplomatists : *Temple Bar. 

Mr. Forster and Colleagues : T. Wemyss Reid: *XIX. Century. 
Protection or Free Trade : Gen. W. P. Frye : Cosmopolitan. 

The Effects of Protection : By Chas. S. Ashley ; Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The French Budget : Yves Guyot : *Contemporary. 

The House of Lords : *Westminster Review. 

The Next General Election : *Westminster. 

The Workingman’s View of It : Alfred F. Jury: Belford’s. 
Religious and Philosophical : 

A Reply to Archbishop Walsh: Geo. Wyndham: *Contemporary. 
Hindrances to Church Work: Rev. A. R. Buckland : *Murray’s. 
Rome, or Reason? Part II. : Col. R. G. Ingersoll : No. Am. Rev. 
Sins of Belief and of Unbelief: St. G. Mivart : *XIX. Century. 
The Great Missionary Failure : Canon Taylor: *Fortnightly. 

The Liberal Creed : R. B. Haldane, M. P. : *Contemporary. 
The Muslim’s Prayer: James Robertson : *Good Words. 

The New Reformation : Lyman Abbott : Century. 

What Made Pagans Christians : Canon Farrar : *Sunday Mag. 
Scientific and Industrial : 

Industrial Art in Germany: Alfred Harris : *Murray’s. 

Meaning of a Lost Star: R. A, Proctor : Cosmopolitan. 
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My Predecessors: Professor Max Miller : *Contemporary. 
Paleolithic Man in America: W. J. McGee: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Problematical Organs of Sense : Sir John Lubbock : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sun-Power and Growth : By Julius Stinde: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Naval Maneuvers: Sir J. C. R. Colomb: XIX. Century. 

The Problem of a Flying-Machine : Prof. J. Le Conte : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Romance of State-Mapping : P. White : *Blackwood’s. 
Waterways to the Pacific : Com. H. C. Taylor: Forum, 

Yellow Fever and Its Prevention : Gen. B. F. Butler : No. Am. Rev. 


Sociological Question : 


A Choice of Evils: Edward F. Hadman: No. Am. Rev. 

After Us—What?: Rev. Dr. J. R. Kendric: Forum. 
Black-Listing at Fall River : L. B. C. Wyman: Atlantic, 
Coffee-Drinking and Blindness : H. C. French: No. Am. Rev. 
Creating Criminals : Charles Dudley Warner : Forum. 

Dissertation on Dress: Alfred Schofield : *Leisure Hour. 

**Good Night to the Season, ’tis Over’: *Temple Bar. 
International Migration and Political Economy : *Westminster. 
Labor Question in America: Dr. Aubrey : *Leisure Hour. 
Mosquito Defense : Sir Geo. Baden Powell: *Fortnightly. 

Our Better Halves: Prof. Lester F. Ward: Forum. 

Position of Women in Ancient Rome : Prin. Donaldson : *Contemp. 
Poverty : *Westminster Review. 

Preventable Death : Montrose L. Pallen: Belford’s. 

Problems of Play: E. P. Garrett: *Leisure Hour. 

Regeneration of the Cooking-Stove : Chas. Barnard : No. Am. Rev. 
Scripture Concerning Marriage and Divorce : * Westminster. 

The Age of Mendacity : Howard Palin: No. Am. Rev. 

The Every-Day Life of Railroad Men : B. B. Adams : Scribner’s. 
The Last Resort of the Landless : H. J. Desmond : Forum. 

The Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System: *Nat. Rev. 

The Prolongation of Human Life : C. M. Hammond : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Struggle for Subsistence : Edw. Atkinson : Forum. 

The Women of the West : Rose Eytinge : Belford’s. 

Why We Men Do Not Marry: *Temple Bar. 


Storting Papers : 


Australian Base Ball Tour: Harry Palmer: Outing. 
Elk-hunting in the Rocky Mountains : G. O. Shields : Harper’s. 
Pampered Sport and Pheasant Rearing: *Westminster. 

Progress of Athletism : C. Turner: Outing. 

Riding in Washington : Franklin P. Smith : Cosmopolitan. 
The N. Y. Yacht Club Cruise of ’88 : Outing. 

The Rifle in the Sacramentos : W. H. Johnson : Outing. 


Travel and Adventure : 


A Bourgeois Wedding in France : Lucy C. Lillie : Cosmopolitan, 
A Coach Driver at the Lakes : *Cornhill. 

A Damp Journey on a Down Grade : Ralph K. Wing : Outing. 

A Modern Pilgrimage : S. M. Burrows : *Macmillan’s. 

A Trip from N. Y. to Niagara in 1829: W. Stone : Mag. Am. Hist. 
A Winter in Syria, II.: By Sir M. B. Grant Duff : *Contemporary. 
Ainu Family-Life and Religion : J. K. Goodrich : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Among the North Sea Trawlers: J. Runciman : *Contemporary. 
Boats on the Tagus: Tristram Ellis : Harper’s. 

British East Africa: H. H. Johnston: *Fortnightly. 

Capri: William C. Preston : *Sunday Magazine. 

Every-Day Life of Indian Women: R. C. Temple: Pop. Sci. Mo, 
France and Italy : A. Gallenga : *Contemporary. 

French Traits—Manners: W. C. Brownell : Scribner's. 

From the Caspian to Capital of Persia : C. J. Wells : *Good Words. 
Holiday Tramps through Dorset: Jos. Ogle : *Good Words. 

In the Desert of Lower Rhone : Edwin Barker : *Leisure Hour. 
Italian Explorers in Africa: S. Bompiani : *Leisure Hour. 

Late Happenings in Peru: Wm. E. Curtis : Cosmopolitan. 

Leaves from an Australian Journal : *Leisure Hour. 

On a Siamese Pagoda : David Ker : Cosmopolitan. 

Our Journey to the Hebrides : Eliz. R. Pennell : Harper's. 
Political Exiles and Convicts at Tomsk : Geo. Kennan: Century. 
Quin Lough: Hon. Emily Lawless : *Murray’s, 

Samoa and its People : Eliz. Parker : Cosmopolitan. 

Slavery in Africa: Verney L. Cameron: *National Review: 
Sketches of Indian Life : *Cornhill. 

The English Peasantry : T. E. Kebbel: *Blackwood’s. 

The Guilds of the City of London : Norman Moore : Century. 
The Industrial Village of the Future : Kropotkin : *XIX. Century. 
The Lower St. Lawrence : C. H. Farnham: Harper's. 

The Peasant Women of Galicia : Paul Sylvester : *Nationai Review. 
To the Pacific through Canada : Ernest Ingersoll: Outing. 

Traits of the Russian Peasantry : *Westminster. 

Where Shall we Spend our Winter ? ; Gen. A. W. Greely : Scribner’s. 
Where was “‘ the Place called Calvary ?”: C. S. Robinson : Century. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—THE LITERARY WORLD AND ITS DOINGS 





Laura Daintry denies that she is “a legitimate offspring 
of the erotic brain of Ella Wheeler Wilcox.”—Miss Olive 
Schreiner, author of the Story of an African Farm, is an 
English governess who was born at the Cape of mixed 
German and English parentage, the daughter of a mission- 
ary who died and left her at eleven years of age alone and 
friendless, with the morbid mental hungering shown by 
Lyndall.—Mrs. Lynn Linton, so at least Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard recently decides, has “a savage genius and a merciless 
pen.” —Mr. Robert J. Burdette, the genial humorist, has 
been licensed to preach by the Baptist Church, to which 
he belongs.—Speaking of the personal appearance of Lord 
Tennyson, Edmund Yates says that the laureate is a cross 
between a Guy Fawkes and the mysterious recluse of a 
melodrama.—Edward Gréey, for six years a member of the 
British legation in Japan and for years a New York writer 
of successful books, plays, juvenile histories and magazine 
articles, committed suicide recently on his return from a 
visit to Japan.— Mrs. Mona Caird, who started the discus- 
sion on “ Is Marriage a Failure?” spends most of her time 
on a large estate in Hampshire, dividing her days between 
superintending her farm and performing literary work on a 
typewriter.—A new volume of poems by E. Nesbit, author 
of Absolution, will be published shortly.—A Boston literary 
genius invents names for books and plays, copyrights them 
and waits for bidders; his stock now consists of twenty- 
eight titles for one of which he was offered several hundred 
dollars.—Faust has been translated into modern Greek. 





The author of Robert Elsmere is said to have a preference 
for foreign ideas and French expression, but she uses the 
word “outlandish” in the purely German sense, that is, 
as meaning foreign, and not grotesque or clownish.— 
Daudet’s next important book will be a study of nervous 
maladies.—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson thinks that George 
Meredith’s Rhoda Fleming is the strongest thing in English 
letters since Shakespeare died.—Mary L. Booth, of Har- 
per’s Bazar is known around Franklin Square as “The 
Duchess.”—Cassell & Co. will commence the issue of an 
addition of the Bible, with Doré’s illustrations in weekly 
numbers, price one halfpenny, similar to the edition now 
in course of publication in Italy and Spain.—A book of 
memories by Tom Nast, the caricaturist, is spoken of.— 
Some sensational announcements of new religious publica- 
tions are, Streets of Hell, Candles, Letters on the Con- 
fessional.—™Mr. Phillip’s novel, As In a Looking Glass, has 
attained to the honors of an edition de luxe, with illustra- 
tions by Du Maurier.—Nym Crinkle says: “ the worst and 
the best specimens of erotic literature are just now being 
furnished by women.”—A new biographical series an- 
nounced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is to be devoted to 
men who developed and shaped religious thought in this 
country.—It is now pointed out as one of the curiosities of 
magazine history that the MS. of The Man Without a 
Country remained unpublished for many months in the 
office of The Atlantic, though the war spirit was at its 
highest pitch, and when published sold 400,000 copies. 


Mrs. Mona Caird, it is said, is the author of the novels, 
Whom Nature Leadeth and One that Wins, published 
under the pseudonym of Noel Hatton.—It is said that 
General Lew Wallace expects that his tragedy, Commodus, 
which will appear in Harper’s early in 1889, will do more 
for his reputation than did Ben Hur.—In his volume of 
poems, Mask and Domino, Mr. Proudfit says, of the tender 


and pathetic sketches of metropolitan life in his book, that 
many of them appeared under the awkward and unsuggest- 
ive pseudonym of Peleg Arkwright, which he did not 
originate and of which he was always heartily ashamed.— 
The Parisian organ of Wagnerism, La Revue Wagnérienne, 
has ceased to exist.—The ten-cent edition of Coventry Pat- 
more’s poems, The Angel in the House and The Victories 
of Love, of which 23,000 were sold during the first few 
days after publication, has, strange to say, largely increased 
the sale of the library edition.—Mr. Frank Dempster 
Sherman, the poet, sends in the most beautiful copy 
imaginable ; it is more like old English print than the work 
of the pen, and each letter is formed as delicately and 
clearly as though engraved.—The Rev. A. F. Worden, 
who wrote “ Judge’s”’ story, Napoleon Smith, lives at Ames, 
and has never been in France, the scene of his novel.— 
New lyrics have been introduced into The Cup by Lord 
Tennyson at the request of Miss Mary Anderson.—Life says 
that the Rev. H. R. Haweis is to perpetrate another visit 
to this country ; whatever may be said as to Mr. Haweis’ 
personality, his American Humorists must be acknowledged 
to be a charming book.—It is said that the Lothrop Co. 
recently sent in one day twenty tons of juvenile books to 
houses in New York and Philadelphia.—“ A Furness edition 
of Shakespeare has just been brought out,” says the Bur- 
lington Free Press, “and now why doesn’t somebody bring 
out a furnace edition of Ella Wheeler Wilcox ?”—Mr. 
F. J. Stimson, who woos fame under the nom de plume, 
J. S.o’ Dale, who is about thirty-five years of age, is blonde 
and very tall, affects the English in dress and accent, 
and is wealthy.—Mrs. Langtry has become literary ; 
she recently made her début by posing for a series of 
illustrated articles on fencing for Outing—Mr. Carl 
Schurz is to write a brief Life of Abraham Linculn. 

An unpublished poem by Wordsworth, 700 lines long, 
will appear in Macmillan’s new edition of the poet’s work. 
—The English Illustrated Magazine is now endeavoring 
to secure a staff of American wood-engravers, to insure 
an improvement in the quality of its cuts.—Miss Minna 
Irving’s poems appear in bound form as The Haunted 
Heart.—Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, writer of popular children’s 
stories, will conduct classes in English literature and com- 
position in Brighton Heights Seminary, Staten Island, this 
winter.—Rider Haggard writes in a pleasant corner-room 
of his charming old manor of Ditchingham, which is over- 
run with Banksia roses, clematis and jasmine ; and here, at 
its door, he may be seen in jacket and knickerbockers of 
brown tweed, soft felt hat, thick knitted stockings and ser- 
viceable boots ; and between his lips a blackened briar- 
wood pipe.—The Records of a Human Soul, just pub- 
lished by the Longmans, gives a strong study of an honest 
doubter of the truths of Christianity —Arminius Vambéry, 
the well-known Hungarian traveler and writer on Eastern 
subjects, is at present at Constantinople, and together with 
Mr. Wm. Frakndi, of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
is engaged in looking for further remains of the celebrated 
library of Mathias Corvinus.—Mr. Tracy Robinson, the 
poet, is “ fifty-four, rosy, sweet-tempered, sunny-hearted, 
gray, handsome, good,” and has been connected with the 
Panama Canal Company since 1860.—Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine is edited by Mr. Mowbray Morris, formerly dramatic 
critic of the London Times.—John Savage, the Irish poet 
and political refugee of 1848, died at Spragueville, Pa. 
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The Critic says Anna Katherine Greene preserves the 
old stumps of the pencils with which she has written 
her tales.—Michael Davitt is writing a history of the Land 
League in Ireland and America.—Admiral Maxse, a 
popular Englishman who visited this country and did not 
write a book about it, is said to be the original of Beau- 
champ in Beauchamp’s Career.— Nothing that Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox or Amélie Rives has written, not even 
their combined work, can justify the cruel portraits in the 
daily press. —George Macdonald is preparing to publish a 
new novel, its title being Of Our Blood.—No one can 
justly accuse Georges Ohnet of over-modesty, if, as it is 
said, he repudiated the charge of plagiarism recently with 
the remark: “ A century hence they will give as a subject 
for competition: ‘ From what literature, French or foreign, 
did Georges Ohnet steal his Maitre de Forges? ’”’—Mrs. 
Susan Wallace, wife of the author of Ben Hur, has a new 
work, Repose in Egypt, to be published this month by 
Mr. J. B. Alden.—Max O’Rell formed a copartnership 
with an elevator boy in Boston, will use some stories 
the boy told him, and give him a certain or uncertain 
percentage on sales; the whole thing being planned seem- 
ingly to afford M. Blouét a chance to give vent to the 
atrocity that the boy “had often given him a lift.”— 
M. Emile Zola was inspired, so it is said, to write Le 
Réve by Lord Tennyson’s line in Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After, where the laureate speaks of the civilization 
that would “Set the maiden fancy wallowing in the trough 
of Zolaism.”—The fund for the widow and children of the 
late Richard Jefferies now amounts to $8,000, but should 
be very much more.—Labouchere, of London Truth, says 
that the charge of plagiarism is now brought against John 
Bunyan for stealing “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” from the 
French : really the only man that could have written a 
book and not run against this charge was Adam, and he 
had presence of mind not to yield to this temptation. 





Mr. John Cowan was the writer of It Was a Great Idea in 
Current Literature, page 325.—Gerald Massey, the English 
poet, is now in America and will give lectures throughout 
the country.—John Ashton has ready for publication this 
season a volume entitled, Men, Maidens and Manners a 
Hundred Years Ago.—Klassischer Bilderschatz is the title 
of a comprehensive artistic serial work to be published 
fortnightly at Munich.—Mr. Palmer Cox, who has made 
thousands of children over the land his debtors for his 
clever and bright Brownie Book, has now published Queer 
People with Paws and Claws.—Mrs. Haggin, wife of the 
California millionaire and horse breeder, is settled in Paris, 
translating a Persian poem which is nearly ready.—Mr. E. 
D. Walker, editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, and for 
some time on the staff of Harper’s Magazine, is about 
thirty years of age, has a tall, well knit figure and a schol- 
arly face-—Prof. Wm. H. Woodbury, author of Wood- 
bury’s German Method and other German text books, died 
recently at Stamford, Conn.—Mr. E. H. Trafton, a well- 
known writer, has had his name put on the black list of 
the Russian government because of his story, Cell No. 
13, and will not be permitted to cross the frontier.—Dr. 
T. Sterry Hunt read several interesting papers at different 
scientific societies in England during the summer and 
attended the Geological Congress in London.—Queen 
Victoria has allowed Mr. Kitton to engrave for his collec- 
tion of Dickens’ portraits a pencil sketch of the novelist 
now in her possession.—Octave Feuillet is so overcome by 
the death of his only son that great uneasiness is felt for 
his own health.—Laura Libbey is said to be of slender, 
girlish figure, crowned by a laughing face, set off with 
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profuse masses of brown hair and thoughtful eyes.—It is 
estimated that it will take ten years to publish all the 
posthumous works of Victor Hugo.—The Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon is about to publish a book which he recklessly calls 
The Cheque Book of the Bank of Faith.—The author of 
Aristocracy is said to be the writer of Good Form in Eng- 
land.—The Prince of Montenegro is a writer of lyrics and 
sonnets.—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is to write a series 
of magazine articles on Canada.—The European Copy- 
right Convention has succeeded in establishing the rights 
of German authors in Great Britain—Mr. A. Miner Gris- 
wold, perhaps better known as “Fat Contributor,” is to 
enter the lecture field to give the public information about 
Queer Folks.—The homestead of Audubon, the naturalist, 
on Twelfth avenue, New York, is to be sold.—Mrs. Marion 
Harland has a new serial, Dodder, in Once a Week. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard has Old and New World Lyrics, 
a collection of his recent writings, nearly ready.—Mrs. 
Jessie Wilson Manning, lecturer and writer, entered the 
Iowa Wesleyan University at the age of fifteen.—Col. 
T. W. Higginson is Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the Fifth District of Massachusetts.—Oswald Crawfurd, 
the English novelist, occupies the position of British consul 
at Oporto, and is now writing his third work on Portugal. 
—An authorized life of Peter Cooper is in preparation, 
by Mrs. Susan N. Carter of the Cooper Institute Art 
Schools.—Mr. John Bowen, editor of the Independent, 
translated the poems by the Queen of Roumania, that 
have appeared in his excellent weekly.—Mrs. Barrows, 
wife of the editor of the Christian Register, is con- 
sidered the most expert stenographer in the country.— 
The grave of Mrs. Jackson (“ H. H.”), is literally covered 
with visiting cards left by tourists who climb the mountain 
near Colorado Springs to visit her last resting place.— 
Annie Howells Frechette, the sister of W. D. Howells, has 
an entertaining story in a recent number of Harper’s-Bazar. 
—Robert Buchanan will publish his autobiography to be 
called, A Poet’s Pilgrimage.—The letters of Mme. de Sé- 
vigné are henceforth to be excluded from the Belgian nor- 
mal schools for the training of female teachers, because 
her literary style is not grammatically correct.—King Kala- 
kaua has succumbed to the advance of civilization and 
written a book, to be published by Webster & Co., under 
the title Myths and Mois of the Hawaiian Islands.—Lord 
Brassey and Lord Dunraven are writing together a book on 
yachting—A new novel by Du Boisgobey is Marriage 
d’Inclination, the story being founded on the burning of 
the Opera Comique, Paris—Emma H. Nason, favorably 
known as a writer for the young folks has collected her 
poems into a volume which the Lothrop Co. will issue, 
under the title of White Sails: Stories in Verse for Our 
Lads and Lassies.—Kate Greenaway has illustrated 
Browning’s Pied Piper of Hamelin, and it will be pub- 
lished by Routledge as a Christmas book.—The volume of 
travel in the East which Vassili Verestchagin is about to 
publish, was written by himself and wife.—Mrs. Alma Ta- 
dema and Mrs. Edmund Gosse are sisters.and they resem- 
ble each other in being blonde, tall and quite talented. 


Gen. Alex. S. Webb, president of the College of the City 
of New York, is preparing for Scribner’s an article on the 
Battle of the Wilderness.—An English edition of Mr. E. 
Delancey Pierson’s Shadow of the Bars will be issued by 
the Routledges.—Mr. R. Stevenson will tell the story of his 
South Pacific cruise in about fifty short serial articles. —The 
entire estate left by Dr. James Freeman Clarke is worth 
less than $22,000.—Mrs. Caroline H. Gilman, whose poe- 
try and prose works were popular some years ago, died 
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recently in her ninety-fourth year.—Ernest Renan was the 
son of a poor Norman sailor, and his first days were passed, 
as he confesses, in comparative poverty.—Mrs. Laura F. 
H. Lance, of Cleveland, is preparing an exhaustive analysis 
of the Shakspere-Bacon controversy, in which she threatens 
to produce new evidence.—A second volume of Caldecott’s 
contributions to the Graphic is brought out this fall.— 
Mr. Robert Kidson, specimens of whose verse appears in 
North Country Poets, is a resident of Brooklyn where he is 
engaged extensively in the carpet trade, giving his spare 
moments to literary production.—Bill Nye and James 
Whitcomb Riley, will make an extended lecture tour the 
coming season.—The Literary World thus ventilates itself : 
“When we say that Mr. Madison J. Cawein is inebriated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity we do not thereby 
condemn the spontaneity of his poetical utterances.’’—Miss 
Kate Sanborn has rented for three years a farm of thirty- 
two acres near Boston and will remain there from May to 
November of each year.—Gustave Flaubert used to say, 
“When you take up a book, you must swallow it at one 
mouthful ;’’ were he commenting on some of the erotic fic- 
tion of the day he might add, “and then take an emetic.” 
—Alphonse Daudet has been made a Knight of the Order 
of St. Ann of Russia.—Joseph Thompson, the plucky Afri- 
can explorer and author, is only twenty-seven years old, of 
medium height, but robust and wiry.—Mr. James R. Ran- 
dall, so says a Southern paper, wrote the noted poem, 
“Maryland, My Maryland” in 1861, in Pointe Coupee 
Parish, La., where he was a Professor in a college at the 
time.—Mr. Moses King, author of the successful “ King’s 
Handbook,” though not yet thirty years of age, is conduct- 
ing a publishing house of his own in Boston, with branch 
offices in all the principal cities in the United States —Der 
Bibelforscher is the title of a new religious monthly jour- 
nal, to make its appearance in Berlin, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Alberts—Cardinal Manning is collecting some 
of his shorter papers for publication as a volume of “ Mis- 
cellanies.”.—Dom Luiz, King of Portugal, who translated 
“Hamlet” into Portuguese some years ago, has just pub- 
lished a translation of the “ Merchant of Venice.”—The 
London poet and novelist, Miss Mary Robinson, after her 
marriage to Prof. James Darmesteter, will live in Paris. 
“Paul Bourget,” says a Paris correspondent of the New 
York Times, “is the greatest criminal in this false analysis 
of sentiment, in this microscopical study of heart and soul ; 
but he confines the epicurean delicacy of his appreciation 
and his pen to the love chords.” —Gustav Freytag, the Ger- 
man novelist, prefers not to use the title of nobility which 
has been conferred upon him.—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have in preparation a new edition of the “ Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam,” which will contain Fitzgerald’s first 
translation and his last—Mr. Du Maurier uses his two 
pretty daughters as models for his witty “ society sketches” 
in Punch.—It is rumored that Dr. Bryennois, the learned 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia, has made even a more import- 
ant discovery than that of “ The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” which he found in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher some time ago.—John Paul Bocock, whose bright so- 
ciety verse appears in the magazines of the day, has written 
the lyrics for an opera, owned by Francis Wilson, the come- 
dian.—There is to be a statue to Flaubert by M. Chapu, 
the successful sculptor of the statue to Regnault.—Rider 
Haggard made himself talked of recently by his egotistic 
speech on the night of the first production of “She” and 
his profuse applause of the play.—Mrs. Stowe’s illness, 
which it was thought would be at once fatal, has betrayed 
many enterprising papers and writers in giving anecdotes 
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and reminiscences of her usually reserved for post-mortem 
production.—Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bellamy, whose pen- 
name is Kamba Thorpe, is a resident of Mobile, Ala- 
bama.—Mrs. Cashel Hoey is busy translating the Duc de 
Broglio’s Marie Thérése into English.—An abridged edition 
of Mommsen’s History of the Roman Republic has been 
prepared in England for the use of schools.—Miss Lillian 
Whiting, who does excellent work on the Boston Traveller 
and writes bright syndicate letters, began her career on 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette.— Mrs. Sarah Adams, 
well known as a translator of Grimm’s works, is spending 
a pleasant season in the Lahn Valley, Germany.—Octave 
Uzanne’s new work is the Mirror of the World, with illus- 
trations by Paul Avril—Yan Phon Lee, the Chinese Yale 
College graduate, who has written excellent articles for the 
magazines and reviews, has decided to make his perma- 
nent home in San Francisco.—Mr. Halkett Lord, editor of 
the Bookmart, is a stepson of the late Henry Mayhew, the 
first editor of Punch.—Motley’s Dutch Republic will be 
translated into French by a Frenchman named Gaston 
Guillain, who lives at Brussels.—Charlotte M. Yonge, 
the novelist, is a devoted member of the Church of Eng- 
land.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal is guilty of saying that 
the English edition of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Queechy ” brought her $2,500.—Mrs. Frances L. Mace, 
the Bangor, Me., poetess, has removed to San José, Cal. 


Miss Catherine P. Wormeley, translator of Roberts’ edi- 
tion of Balzac’s novels, is the daughter of a retired English 
officer living in Newport.—Blossoms of a Believer’s Gar- 
den is a new work by Frances Ridley Havergal.—A new 
translation of Dante has been made by John Augustus 
Wilstach.—Mr. George Bancroft has just passed his eighty- 
eighth birthday, and is at present engaged on his history, 
which he has finished down to the Polk administration.— 
A beautiful memorial tablet of Pestalozzi has just been 
placed on the house in the Swiss town of Brugg in which 
he died in 1827.— With the November number the Woman's 
World will be permanently enlarged.—A translation of 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s drama, Sigurd Slembe, has been 
made by W. M. Payne.—A German translation of Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, made by Mr. T. W. Rolles- 
ton of Ireland, assisted by Mr. Karl Knortz of New York, 
will make its appearance shortly in Leipsic.—Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward is said to be a small, slight woman, with a 
colorless face, soft, thick, dark hair, which she wears very 
smooth and plain; a large nose, and eyes small, black and 
very piercing.—Herr von Bulow is writing a book upon 
“The Old and New Wagnerians.”—A life of Berthobd 
Auerbach is being prepared by Dr. Anton Bettelheim, of 
Vienna.—Mr. Edmund Gosse will shortly issue, through 
Macmillan, a new volume entitled Eighteenth Century 
Literature.—Mr. J. Stewart Happer, editor of the Chinese 
Evangelist in New York, will lecture this winter on China 
and the Chinese——Robert Browning devotes a whole 
chapter of his memoirs to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.—Prof. Edw. S. Morse of Salem, author of 
“Japanese Homes and their Surroundings,” has been 
engaged on the faculty of the School of American Antiqui- 
ties which Mrs. Hemenway is now founding at Salem. 





The Halkett-Laing dictionary has been completed by 
Miss Catherine Laing, who assumed the burden of the 
work on the death of her father in 1880.—Capt. Jack Craw- 
ford, of New Mexico, the poet-scout, is making political 
speeches.—The facts about Paul Revere’s ride will be 
freely given in the forthcoming work which Cupples & 
Hurd are to publish—The House of Life is to be the title 
of Mr. Walter Besant’s Christmas story.—-Marion Har- 
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land, the busy wife of a Brooklyn clergyman, steals four 
hours from her household duties every morning which 
she sacredly dedicates to literary labors.—Mr. W. St. 
John has made sixty drawings for the holiday edition of 
Keat’s Endymion, which Estes & Lauriat will bring out.— 
Prof. Rudolph von Jhering of Géttingen, one of the great- 
est living authorities on Roman law, celebrated recently 
his seventieth birthday.—Mrs. Austin Dobson, wife of the 
well-known poet, has taken up the profession of letters, 
having just published Cherryburn, a volume of short 
stories.—It is said that Whittier’s ambition when a young 
man was to become a politician, but that he was saved 
only by the tearful appeals of his friends.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette guilelessly writes of “ Mrs. Southworth’s” story of 
The Gunmaker of Moscow, the most popular tale of the 
Nihilist movement ever yet published.—The London Tele- 
graph has received 27,000 letters on the question “ Is Mar- 
riage a Failure ?”’ an issue, after all, which can be practically 
decided by two persons better than by a million.—Sir 
Charles Dilke, who has left London with Lady Dilke for 
an Indian trip, has nearly finished a new edition of his 
Greater Britain, so expanded and rewritten as to be practi- 
cally a fresh book.—It is said that a privately printed 
burlesque of one of Edward Lear’s earliest Nonsense 
Books, more witty than moral, commands a high price 
among book collectors.—Mrs. Arthur Stannard, better 
known as John Strange Winter, felt perfectly confident 
that the dramatization of Bootle’s Baby would be a success 
because a black cat followed through the stage door : may- 
be the play will have nine lives. —Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, 
originally a Tennessee girl, whose parents lost their property 
during the war, kept them, by her books and her diligent 
newspaper work, in great comfort to the end of their days. 

Edwin V. Seebohm whose dramatization of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy created a furor in London last winter, 
committed suicide in New York.—Col. Olcott and Mme. 
Blavatsky are publishing in connection with The Theos- 
ophist cheap and handy translations of the Vedas from 
the Samhita text.—Of all Mr. Howell’s works, Venetian 
Life has had the largest salee—The Remingtons have in 
press two volumes of love letters of famous men and 
women : perhaps it may be a whim, perhaps it is sentiment, 
perhaps it is simple justice, but it does seem that these 
really do not belong to the public.—As illustrative of her 
mother’s literary method, a daughter of Mrs. Barr says: 
“When mamma was writing The Bow of Orange Ribbon 
we had Dutch dishes served at all our meals, we dressed 
Dutch, sang Dutch songs and quoted Dutch sayings ; and 
when she was writing a Scotch story oatmeal porridge, 
bannocks and barley cakes were always to be found on the 
table, and we lived in duty bound to the kirk, Scotch songs 
and proverbs.”—Longfellow’s Psalm of Life was sung by a 
chorus of one hundred children at the unveiling of the 
poet’s statue at Portland—Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s poems 
are to be published soon in collected form under the title 
The Lost Earl, With Other Poems and Tales in Verse.— 
“The perusal of The Black Arrow,” remarks the critic in 
The Atheneum, “has been a hard task, so perplexing are 
the tangles of the story and so great is the strain put 
upon the credulity.”—-Mr. Gustave Masson, assistant mas- 
ter of Harrow School, widely known for his writings in 
many departments, died recently.—Mr. William H. Bishop, 
the novelist, and his wife have taken an apartment in 
Paris.—Bill Nye is a bright-looking man, less than forty 
years old, tall and thin, with sandy complexion and a head 
covered with a limited quantity of hair; his dark eyes are 
bright, and the prominent lower jaw, so smooth and regular 
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in outline, has the habit of moving itself down at intervals, 
and being funny even after its proprietor has temporarily 
stopped being so.—Mr. Alfred R. Conkling, a nephew of 
the late Roscoe Conkling, is examining the papers of his 
uncle for use in a biography he intends publishing. 





Mr. Edgar Fawcett asks in “ America” the question, Am 
I a Prohibitionist? any one who can throw a little light 
on Mr. Fawcett’s doubt as to his condition will kindly 
write him at the Union Club, New York.—A new Hebrew 
monthly, called the Beth-Israel, has appeared at Vienna, 
being issued with a German supplement entitled Der 
Familientisch.— The importance of the novel as a medium 
for theological discussion is shown by the welcome ac- 
corded Robert Elsmere; a Boston clergyman having 
preached on the subject: “ Reference to the moral or theo- 
logical teachings of the new novel called Robert Els- 
mere.” —A volume of extracts from the Greek comic poets 
with verse translations by F. A. Paley will soon be pub- 
lished in London.—Mr. Sidney Low, the new editor of the 
St. James’ Gazette, is a young man educated at Oxford, 
and trained in newspaper work by the great journalist 
whose place he is to fill—Mr. Whittaker has nearly ready 
a library edition of Pascal’s Thoughts, from the text of 
Molinier.—Mr. Ruskin has confided to his admirers that 
a shelf of the little cabinet in his study “is loaded with 
poetical effusions which were the delight of my father and 
mother, and which I have not got the heart to burn.”— 
In spite of the many failures in that direction, a new liter- 
ary magazine is again proposed for the South ; this time by 
the codperation of the best Southern writers.—-Thackeray’s 
Letters have been brought out by the Scribners in a popular 
rzmo form, with portrait.—The six hundred text-books 
of Volapiik in thirty-five languages now in existence, is 
a monument, the late Father Schleyer, inventor of the 
universal language, has to preserve his memory from early 
oblivion.—Five Years in Panama, by Dr. Wolfred Nelson, 
dealing exhaustively with the canal question, will be pub- 
lished in the early part of the new year.—Mr. W. T. Stead, 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, is about to publish 
through Cassell, a work entitled, The Truth about Russia. 





Mrs. Rives-Chanler, it is said, has been offered a 
building site by Augusta, Ga., if she will move to that 
city.—Mary Had a Little Lamb, it appears was written by 
Mrs. S. J. Hale in 1827, and furnishes an interesting study 
for any of our critics who may wish to find the “ microbe 
of literary immortality."—Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, a 
brother of Vernon Lee, has now nearly ready Imaginary 
Sonnets, a collection of his verse—The Nashville Banner 
says: “We repeat that the dialect business has been over- 
done ; the common language of the mountain people is 
picturesque enough without straining it.”—Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne throws this bomb into the literary camp: 
“Only one living woman writer ever produced anything 
worth a sane man’s attention ; and that one, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stoddard, writes as men ought to write, if they 
have brains and courage enough.”—Mr. John Addington 
Symonds has lately translated the Autobiography of Count 
Carlo Gozzi, illustrating the social and literary conditions of 
Venice of the last century.—Laura Libbey’s Miss Middle- 
ton’s Lover, was dramatized and produced at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, where, an enthusiastic society reporter says, “it 
created a genuine furor.”—Tennyson is the only living 
author whose works are used for examination purposes in 
India, and it was stated the other day that the entire body 
of candidates at Madras was hopelessly puzzled and dazed 
by the line: “Was proxy wedded to a bootless calf.” 
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BOOK INDEX—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT#* 


Biography and Reminiscences 
Franklin in France: From Original Documents: Part II.: E. E. Haleand E. E. Hale, Jr.: 8vo., clo.: Roberts $3 
Letters of Thackeray: A New Edition With Portrait of Thackeray, and Fac-simile Letter: 1t2mo: Scribners.. 1 
Life and Adventures of Edward Kean, Tragedian: J. Molloy: 2 vols., 8vo, cloth: Scribner & Welford.... 5 
Life of Right Hon. Stratford Canning: Stanley Lane-Poole: 3 Portraits: 2 vols., 8vo, cloth: Longmans.... 12 
Men and Measures of Half a Century: Sketches and Comments: By Hugh McCulloch: 8vo: Scribners. 4 


Dramatic and Musical 
The Dramatic Year: 1887-88: Brief Criticism of Theatrical Events: Edw. Fuller: 12mo: Ticknor.... 
Our Recent Actors: Recollections, Critical, and Personal: Westland Marston: 12mo, cloth: Roberts.... 
Sigurd Slembe: A Drama: B. Bjérnson: Trans. by Wm. M. Payne: 8vo: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.... 
The Mapleson Memoirs: 1848-1888: John H. Mapleson: 2 vols., 8vo, cloth: Belford, Clarke & Co 
The Merchant of Venice: V. Variorum Shakespeare: H.H. Furness: 8vo, cloth, gilt top: Lippincott Co. 


Fiction of the Month 
Behind Closed Doors: By Katharine Green: 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth: Putnams 
Casimir Maremma: Sir Arthur Helps: First American Edition: 16mo, cloth : 
In Far Lochaber: By William Black: 12mo, cloth: Harpers 
My Uncle Florimond: Sidney Luska (Henry Harland): 12mo, cloth: D. Lothrop Co 
Princess Nourmahal: George Sand: Translated by Lew Vanderpoole: cloth, 1zmo: Dillingham 
The Graysons: A Story of Illinois: Edward Eggleston: Century Co.—Illustrated by Miss Allegra Eggleston. 
The World Went Very Well Then: Walter Besant: Library Edition: 12mo,cloth: Harpers.—lIllustrated. 
Two Little Confederates: Thomas Nelson Page: Square 8vo: Scribners.—lIllustrated 
Young Maids and Old: A Novel: Clara Louise Burnham: 12mo; Ticknor 


Historical 
A History of Charles the Great: J. I. Mombert: cloth, 600 pages: Appleton 
_A History of Greece: From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt: Evelyn Abbott: 8vo, cloth: Putnams. 
Four Years With the Army of the Potomac: Regis de Trobriand: Trans. by Geo. K. Dauchy: Ticknor.... 
Marching to Victory: The Second Period of the Rebellion: Charles Coffin: sq. 8vo,cloth: Harpers.—Illust. 
Omitted Chapters of History in the Life of Edmund Randolph: Moncure D. Conway: 8vo,cloth: Putnams.. 
The Advance Guard of Western Civilization: James R.Gilmore: cloth: Appleton.—With Map and Portrait 
Literary Criticism 
American Literature: 1607-1885: Charles F. Richardson: vol. 2, 8vo, cloth : 
Books and Men: Agnes Repplier: 16mo: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Early Writings of W. M. Thackeray: C. P. Johnson: 8vo,half roan: Dodd, Mead & Co.—lIllustrated.... 
Poetry, Comedy, and Duty: By Charles Carroll Everett: crown 8vo: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Miscellaneous Works 
British Letters: Illustrative of Character and Social Life: E.T. Mason: 3 vols., 16mo, cloth, Putnam’s. 
Fancy Dresses Described ; or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls: Ardern Holt: Plates: 8vo: Roberts 
Half-Hours With the Best Foreign Authors: Edited by Chas. Morris: 4 vols., 1z2moclo.: Lippincott Co.: Set 
The Book of Christmas : Customs, Ceremonies, Traditions, Superstitions: T.K. Hervey: 1t2mo: Roberts.. 
The Five Talents of Woman: By the Author of “ How to be Happy Though Married”: 12mo, clo.: Scribners. 
Wit and Humor ; Their Use and Abuse: Prof. William Mathews: 12mo, 400 pages. 
Poetry of the Month 
Dante’s Divine Comedy: Translated by J. A. Wilstach: 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.... 
Mask and Domino: David L. Proudfit: 12mo, cloth: Porter & Coates.... 
Poetic and Prose Works of Whittier: Vol. I. and II.: 8vo, cloth: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
With Sa’di in the Garden ; or, The Book of Love: By Sir Edwin Arnold: 16mo, cloth: Roberts 
° Religious and Philosophical 
Realistic Idealism in Philosophy Itself: Nathaniel Holmes: 2 vols., crown 8vo: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.... 
The Record of a Human Soul: Horace G. Hutchinson: 16mo, cloth: Longmans, Green & Co 
Westminister and other Sermons: R.C. Trench: Cloth: Appleton’s 
Sctentific and Industrial 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics: Col. Peter S. Michie: 8vo, cloth: Wiley 
Researches on Diamagnetism and Magne-Crystallac Action: John Tyndall: Cloth: 
Travel and Adventure 
Corea: The Hermit Nation: William E. Griffis : New Edition, with Maps and Illustrations: 8vo: Scribners. 
Edinburgh : Picturesque Notes: Robert Louis Stevenson: 12mo: Macmillan 
Our Kin Across the Sea: J.C. Firth: With a Preface by J. A. Froude: 12mo, cloth: Longmans 
Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail: By Theodore Roosevelt; Illustrated by F. Remington 
Roman Mosaics ; or, Studies in Rome and Its Neighborhood: Hugh Macmillan: 8vo, cloth: Macmillan.. 
Shoshone, and Other Western Wonders: Edward Roberts: Illustrated: Appleton: 8vo, cloth, $1.00; paper. 





* The idea of this department is to give a reference list of the most desirable books of the month for information to general readers. 
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SOCIETY VERSE—AIRY AND FANCY FREE 





On the Stairs—Boston Courier 
We were sitting, after waltzing, 
On the stairs. 
He, before I could forbid it, 
Stole a rose, ere yet I missed it, 
And, as tenderly he kissed it, 
Sywiftly in his pocket hid it, 
Unawares. 


We were talking, after waltzing, 
On the stairs. 

I had said that he should rue it, 

And a lecture I intended, 

Which I think he apprehended ; 

I was kissed before I knew it, 
Unawares. 


We were silent, after waltzing, 
On the stairs. 
I had stormed with angry feeling, 
But he spoke love, never heeding, 
And my eyes fell ‘neath his pleading, 
All my depth of love revealing, 
Unawares. 


Oh ! So Cold—Tid-Bits 

You looked so cold and proud ; and yet, 
The tender spray of mignonette 
Close to your heart, ’mid clinging lace, 
Seemed whispering, from its resting place 
That I of hope and love might know, 
If I could speak to you, although 

You looked so cold ! 


You looked so cold, so proud ; yet still, 

The star-shine on the window sill 

Showed me your eyes with tears were wet. 

Your eyes—like sprays of mignonette, 

Showed me the flush upon your cheek, 

And yet—and yet—I could not speak— 
You looked so cold ! 


She (two hours later) 
I feel so cold, mamma, and chill, 
I sat beside the window sill 
I sat and froze for two long hours, 
Among those chilly palms and flowers, 
Thinking De Jones would surely speak— 
He looked sc pensive and so meek. 
He clasped my hands in his—and yet 
He only asked my mignonette. 
With icy tears my eyes were wet— 

I felt so cold ! 


A Difference of Opinion—C. L. B—S. F. News-Letter 


“ My darling lift the curtains of your eyes 
And let me gaze into their wondrous blue. 
Methinks the seraphs lent their fairest charms 
To make an angel when they fashioned you.” 
And then esthetic silence swiftly fled, 
As from a small boy listening on the stair, 
Came like a dash of cold November rain, 
This observation through the ambient air : 
‘Say, Gustus, if you wouldn't stay so late, 
She might keep open ‘ eyes of wondrous blue,’ 
But as to bein’ angel, what a lark! 
O ’Gustus, if you only, only knew. 


A Bachelor's Pipe—Boston Herald 
I sit all alone with my pipe by the fire, 
I ne’er knew the Benedict's yoke ; 
I worship a fairy-like, fanciful form, 
That goes up the chimney in smoke. 


I sitin my dressing-gowned slipperful ease, 
With no wife nor kids to provoke, 

And puff at my pipe, while my hopes and my fears 
All go up the chimney in smoke. 


Yet sometimes I think that a bachelor’s life, 
Tho’ it’s jolly, is but a poor joke ; 

And I envy the man whose good wife and bairns 
Don’t go up the chimney in smoke. 


I sit with my pipe, and my heart's lonesome care 
I try, but all vainly to choke, 

Ah, me! but I find that the flame that Love lights 
Won't go up the chimney in smoke. 


Mutual, You Know—YVYale Courant 
They had whirled around in the steps of the waltz, 
And dismay had spread o’er his face, 
For he found just then, at the end of the dance, 
A button was caught in her lace. 


He colored, and then in embarrassed tones, 
When the dance had gone quite through; 
“Pray, pardon my boldness,” he said, with a smile, 
‘‘ But you see I’m attached to you.” 


Then, roguishly glancing, she answered at once : 
“Don’t let that worry you so: 
For quickly you'd see, if you'd only half try, 
This attachment is mutual—you know.” 
I Go My Way—H. P. C.—Life 
I go my way and do not care— 
There is no girl I cannot spare. 
Indeed, I do not fear to say, 
That turned into a roundelay, 
A song’s reward for my despair. 


And so, my girl, my frowning fair ! 
Light and inconsequent as air, 
I try to make your jilting pay— 
I go my way. 
But, truly, though my grief I share, 
With those who do no mourning wear, 
I do it not in idle play, 
I do it thus in open day, 
To hide the very pain that’s there, 
I go my way. 


A Bunch of Violets—Edith S. Tupper—Chicago Herald 


When fair Madge pinned to-night in my coat 
A cluster of violets blue, 

The subtle, sweet scent through my senses went, 
And brought me a vision of you. 


In an instant I lived again the past 
Before I'd grown worldly and wise. 

Away rolled the years, and through the hot tears 
Which I dared not brush from my eyes 


I saw you again—my love, my love, 
With your tender, sweet smiling face. 

Madge ran up the stair—you came and stood there, 
Then crept into my arms’ embrace. 


I kissed you once more—the old, wild thrill 
Shot through my veins passionately— 
“ Jack,” called my wife, “‘ did you e’er in your life 
Love a woman as well as me?” 
With a guilty start I looked around— 
Your sweet ghost had quietly gone, 


And Madge blonde and fair came down the long stair 
Humming lightly an air from ‘“‘ Nanon.” 


I flicked the ashes from my cigar, 

“No, dear, with a sigh I then said : 

A sigh for the hours which those wee blue flowers 
Brought back from the past long since dead. 
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SELECTED BONBONS—TWO PAGES WITH THE PARAGRAPHERS 





Town Topics : 

Self-defense. Mrs. Jack Raquette (to new parlor-maid) 
—Now, what would you do Nora, if my husband attempted 
to kiss you? Nora (promptly)—Strike him, sure. Mrs. J. 
R.—What? Nora—For a five-dollar bill. 


Yonkers Statesman : 

Some one is advocating gardens on the roof. This will 
be convenient, at least. When potatoes are needed for 
dinner, all you will have to do is to go to the garret and 
pick them off the ceiling. 





Merchant Traveller: 

“ Mildred,” said he, while his larynx quivered with trem- 
ulous pathos, “have I offended you?” “No, George, 
you have not.” “Then why are you so silent?” “Do 
not ask me.” “But, darling, think; you have spoken 
scarcely twenty words in the last hour. 
gloomy quiet. Why do you not speak? 
talk?” “ Because, George, I want fame. 
and I am trying to make a record.” 


Why do you not 
I am a woman 


Somerville Journal : 

“Don’t you see that sign up there?” asked the grocer, 
pointing sternly to a placard on the wall bearing the faith- 
ful words: ‘“ No Credit Given Here.” “ Yes,” replied the 
man, who had just asked for a barrel of flour on tick, “I 
see it. But how about that other sign up there: ‘If You 
Don’t See What You Want, Ask for it ?” 





From America : 

Mrs. Oppenheimer—Do you see dot young man, Mrs. 
Cohen? He vas a glerk in a dry goods shtore. Mrs. C. 
—I remember him, Mrs. Oppenheimer. Der last time I in 
der store vas he insuldet me. Mrs. Oppenheimer—Vas hat 
er gesagt? Mrs. C.—He put some goots on der gounter 
und said: “ Dere, matam, is a beautiful sheeny silk.” 


Atchison Weekly Globe : 
The novelty of having a baby in the house is like the 
trade-mark on acake of soap; it soon wears off. 


Lowell Citizen : 

Poker and Ollendorf.—Wife—“ John ! Will you open 
the blind, please? John (absently)—Is it my blind?” 
Wife (astonished)—No! It’s the landlord’s blind.” John 
(still dreaming)—“ Then I'll call the landlord.” 


Arkansas Traveler : 

Two men ona cable car. One of the men turned to 
the conductor and said: “Stop at Webster avenue.” The 
other man turned to the conductor and said: “Stop at 
Webster avenue.” The conductor, somewhat irritated, 
rejoined : “ Didn’t you hear this other man ask me to stop 
at Webster?” “Yes.” “Then why did you ask me?” 
“Because I want you to stop for me too.” “You, too! 
Can’t you get off when the car stops?” “Of course; but, 
as I said, I want it to stop for me.” 


Once a Week : 

Next to the small boy on the front seat at a base-ball 
game, the most remarkable case of absorption we ever 
saw was that of a cat which stepped on some floating 
sawdust in a mill-pond with the impression that it was solid. 


New York Sun : 

“ Bridget,” said the head of the house, arrayed in even- 
ing dress. “I am unexpectedly called out for the even- 
ing, and I want you to see that your mistress gets this note 














I cannot bear the © 


as soon as she comes in, without fail.” “ Yiss, sorr,” 
responded Bridget, “I'll lave it in the pocket of the trous- 
ers y've just taken off.” 

Washington Critic : 

Old Friend to Old Maid—Didn’t I understand you to 
say you were twenty-eight years old? Old Maid (indig- 
nantly)—No, sir: you did not. I never $aid it. Old 
Friend—Never ! Old Maid—No, sir; never. Old Friend 
(persistently disagreeable) —Think a moment. Don’t you 
remember one morning, just fifteen years ago, you said it 
to me in a moment of confidence. 


From Gil Blas : 

All is quiet at Cernay, to which spot we have at great 
expense and with our usual enterprise dispatched a special 
commissioner. Should nothing happen our readers will 
be aware of the fact. 


From Life: 

Seedy Party (to bartender)—Whisky, please. Bar- 
tender—What kind, friend? Seedy Party—Gimme the 
same as the feller had wot’s lyin’ under the billiard table. 





Boston Herald : 

“Of all the nuisances on God’s green earth,” said Gen. 
Sherman at the Union League Club reception the other 
night, “‘the shaking of hands by Americans is the worst.” 
Whereupon all the members of the club formed a proces- 
sion and proceeded to grasp Old Tecumseh by the hand. 


New Orleans Picayune : 
Handwriting on the wall is not terrible ; but it is gener- 
ally vulgar, and shows ignorance and bad spelling. 





From the Epoch : 

Editor (to assistant)—In one of your editorial paragraphs, 
Mr. Smith, you say that seven persons were drowned in 
Boston harbor by the upsetting of a catboat. That is not 
editorial matter, it is merely a statement of fact. An 
editorial must express an opinion or sentiment. Assistant 
—I hadn’t quite finished that, sir. I should have added, 
“This is truly heart-rending.” 

From The Idea: 

Barber (desirous to please)—How would you like your 
hair cut, sir? Customer (innocently)—First-rate! That’s 
exactly what I came in for. 








Fliegende Blatter : 

Professor—How many legs have insects? Candidate— 
Sixty-five per cent. of insects have no legs at all, eleven 
per cent. have one, fourteen per cent. two or three, ten per 
cent. four or five, but none six. Professor—How in the 
world did you get this answer? Candidate—By carefully 
examining the collection belonging to the University. 


Boston Beacon : 

Mrs. Smith (just returned from Paris, now Mrs. Smythe) 
—lI was so sorry, my dear Mrs. Jackson, that I could not 
invite you to stay with us in Paris, but our house was 
very small and I really could not invite tout le monde, 
but only the demi-monde. 





Brooklyn Eagle : 

Cautious Customer—Is this a hand-made cigar? Indig- 
nant Cabbage Factor—Hand-made? Is it hand-made? 
Looky here, cull, do you think we got time in dis shop to 
make seegars wid our feet? We ain’t no freaks; do you 
take us fer a dime museum? 
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Philadelphia Record : 

Clara Vere de Vere—It can never be, never. Mr. 
Highflyer—I was on the top side of that wheat corner, 
Miss Clara. Look at this bank account. Clara—lI do not 
love you, Mr. Highflyer, but I respect you. Oh, my 
darling, how deeply I respect you. I am yours. 





Chicago Tribune : 

“You don’t mean to say, John, that you are going to 
have a steam-heating arrangement put in the basement, do 
you?” “T do, Maria,” said John, with iron firmness. 
“I’m going to keep those feet of yougs warm this winter if 
it costs a cool $1,000.” 


Lincoln Journal : 

“T understand that Colonel Blear is very wealthy ?” 
“Well, he’s worth about one hundred thousand dollars.” 
“How did he make it?” ‘“ He made it out of coal oil.” 
“Indeed!” “Yes; his wife lit the fire with kerosene, 
and he got all the money.” 


Smithville (Ga.) News : 

A passenger from Florida, who stopped over in Smith- 
ville yesterday, complained that his burial certificate had 
been stolen from him on the way. After due examination 
he was freely furnished with another. 





From Puck : 

Miss Ada Racket (just from Italy)—Oh, Mr. Newton, 
are you a good judge of Roman coins? Mr. Windsor 
Newton (just from Paris)—Well, I know all about the 
Latin Quarter. 


Texas Siftings : 

Two vagrants called on a kind lady in the suburbs of 
New York. “ To which of you two shall I give this nickel ?” 
she asked. First Tramp—Give it to him, madame. He 
has purchased the route from me, and I am just taking 
him around to introduce him to the customers. 





New York Mercury: 

An editor, who does not mind a joke at his own expense, 
says he went into a drug store recently and asked for some 
morphine. The assistant objected to giving it without 
a prescription. ‘“ Why,” asked the editor, “do I look like 
a man who would kill himself?’ ‘I don’t know,” said the 
assistant ; “if I looked like you I should be tempted.” 





Jeweler’s Weekly : 

“Miss Maud,” he said, “I have come in this evening to 
ask you a question, and I have brought a ring with me. 
Now, before you try it on, I want to tell you that if you feel 
inclined to be a sister to me I will have to take it back, 
as my father objects to my sister’s wearing such large 
diamonds.” And Maud said she would keep the ring. 





Buffalo Courier : 

Wife (at Niagara Falls)—How grand and awe-inspiring 
it all is, John. Husband (drawing a long breath)—Yes, -but 
don’t talk. I want to listen to the roaring of the waters. 





Detroit Free Press : 

“And they parted,” says a novelist in speaking of a 
couple, one of whom left for California and the other for 
England. We don’t see how they could have avoided it: 
they really had to part. 





From Time: 

Mutual Absent-Mindedness.—Church Choir Soprano 
(who sings during the week in comic opera) to Tenor—I 
declare, Mr. Highsea, I’m mortified half to death! Do 
you know that while we were singing that anthem, I for- 
got myself and winked at that old bald-headed Deacon 
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Heavywate in the front pew! Mr. Highsea—Too bad! 
The deacon will be indignant. Soprano—No, he won't ; 
that’s the worst of it. He forgot himself too, and made a 


reach for the pulpit flowers. 


Norristown Herald : 

At a recent International Medical Congress at Paris, it 
was held that “ kissing is essentially a relic of barbarism.” 
The barbarians had some pretty good customs, after all, 
and young men who are making a collection of bric-4-brac 
will be sure to secure more than one “ relic of barbarism.” 





Boston Transcript : 

The Philadelphia Ca// informs an inquisitive correspond- 
ent that “the Pacific Ocean is salt water.” It beats all 
how much some editors know. 


Chicago Globe : 

Doctor—What you need is change of climate. Patient 
—Change of climate? Why, doctor, we've had all kinds 
of changes—rain, sunshine, heat, cold, calm, and storms— 
right here within a week. 


Christian Advocate : 

An old gentleman coming from a bank said: “ My 
comforts in this world are my Prayer Book, my violin, and 
the key of my safe-deposit box.” Yes, religion, music, 
and money are a trinity of good things. 





Georgia Cracker : 

“Gentlemen and fellow-citizens,” exclaimed an impas- 
sioned orator, “ what if all the European countries should 
put a tax on our raw materials, what would be the conse- 
quence?” “ All of our dudes would have to stay at home,” 
shouted a voice from the rear of the house. 





Toledo Blade : 

He was inquiring of a farmer at the Central Market about 
cider, and finally asked: “If I pay you eight cents a gal- 
lon, will you put just as much water in it as if I only paid 
five?” “TI suppose so,” was the reply. “The tempta- 
tion would be there, and the water would be there, and I 
have a hired man who never gives anything away.” 





Washington Post : 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the business manager to the city 
editor, “‘but you promised to print that puff of Smither’s 
dry-goods store just as I wrote it.” “‘ Well, didn’t I?” 
“No, sir. It wasn’t published at all.” “Did you write 
on one side of the paper only?” “Certainly.” “Then I 
have published the wrong side of the manuscript.” 





Cedartown (Ga.) Guardian : 

Bright and breezy, with sails all spread and our colors 
nailed to the mast, we bear down upon you this morning. 
Here is news for the one who wants to keep up with the 
times ; social chit-chat for the gossip lover ; politics for the 
public-minded ; facts and fancies for the farmers; fun for 
the frolicsome, and pathos for the poetical. It is chuck full 
of readable matter, and he must be an unappreciative cuss 
who fails to be amused and entertained, instructed and 
interested, by perusing the columns of the dandiest weekly, 
in the crackingest town in Georgia. We will take almost 
anything, except contumely or Clssing, in payment for 
subscription. Come in and see us whether you want the 
paper or not, for we are worth looking at. We are done, 
but don’t forget that the Guardian is your friend and will 
love you when you're old and ugly and everybody else 
hates you. 

Adieu, ta ta, nix cum arouse ! 
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Hickory Forks Sentinel : 

“Tt has come to our ears that the Rev. John Horn, dur- 
ing a prayer before his congregation at Elk Creek Church 
last Sunday, made some very uncomplimentary and un- 
called for remarks in regard to the editor of this paper. 
He prayed that our paper might wither as it falls from the 
press and that the hand that writes its editorials might be 
paralyzed. Now, here is the reason why Mr. Horn offered 
such a prayer: Last year he came out as a candidate for 
justice of the peace. We had nothing against him, although 
he is a Methodist and we a Baptist, and would have sup- 
ported him, but when we asked him to put his announce- 
ment in our paper he hemmed and hawed, and that, too, 
after we had offered him the half rate which we usually 
extend to the clergy. Then we told him that if lie would 
give us $3 we would print his announcement. What did 
he do? He wrote out a lot of notices and stuck them up 
on the trees. Could an American citizen brook such an 
insult? We think not. Is a citizen of this great common- 
wealth called upon to bear such contempt? We do not 
think he is; so, with the pen of just retribution, we 
‘ pricked this bull-calf till he roared again.’ We threw our- 
selves into the campaign ; we glutted our vengeance. We 
saw the reverend gentleman defeated, and then we quietly 
sought our humble abode. Now, this man must run us into 
one of his prayers. He must hold us up before a congre- 
gation and persuade his hearers to look upon us with con- 
tempt. Pray on, weak vessel, covered with the rust of ini- 
quity—pray on, for the prayers of the wicked are of no 
avail, but if ever you come near us, you gobbler-headed 
hypocrite, we'll give you a kicking that will appeal to 
every ungodly joint in your body.” 


Arkansaw Toothpick : 

“We desire to return our thanks to the members of the 
Callusville cornet band for a serenade last night. The 
band can’t play for shucks, and the music would have 
drawn a howl of pain from an Egyptian mummy, but it 
waked us from a horrible nightmare in which we seemed to 
be standing at the door of our office and defending it 
against a sheriff who wore horns and hoofs, and had come 
to take possession of it. Notwithstanding the appalling 
character of the music, it was the sweetest sound that ever 
struck our ear, and we don’t lay the serenade up against 
the boys. They didn’t mean harm, and saved our life. 


From the Arizona Kicker : 

“We hope our readers will excuse the typographical ap- 
pearance of the inside pages of the Kicker this week. We 
were working them off as usual on Wednesday, having Joe 
the Digger Indian as roller-boy, when Judge Shackawack- 
sen made us a call and jumped on our collar. Greatly to 
our surprise we picked the Judge up and mopped him all 
over the office and flung him outdoors. His boot-heels, 
hind buttons, spectacles and tobacco-box flew about and 
alighted on the forms, and in our excitement we failed 
to notice them. The big hole in our editorial on the 
tariff was caused by a boot-heel. The blur on the poem 
entitled, ‘When Baby Wakes Again,’ was caused by two 
buttons. Such society items as are unreadable owe it to 
the Judge’s spectacles. We hope it won’t occur again.” 


A Base Deceiver : 
We owe no grudge to Colonel Hastings because he once 
cuffed our ears in the Town Hall. We had proved him a 





liar, a swindler and an absconder, and he had to cuff to 
save his reputation. The colonel is now seeking the 
nomination for sheriff, and is promising, in case he is 
elected, to secure our town a Government appropriation of 
$250,000 to build a public building. We are actuated only 
by the kindest motives when we say that the colonel is a 
blooming deceiver. He can no more secure a dollar from 
Uncle Sam than we‘can borrow one of the hinges from the 
gates of heaven. All the influence he has in this world of 
sin and sorrow is confined to the Red Hot saloon. Do 
not be deceived in the castor-oil voice of the colonel. 


An Explanation : 

The cause of the Kicker in opposing the building of a 
bridge over Red Horse River, to connect our town with 
Dutch Hill, is being severely criticised by some of our 
citizens, who declare that we are opposed to progress and 
improvements. Such is far from being the case. Any 
open bridge across the river would be an encouragement 
to suicides and accidents. When a man gets drunk on 
Arizona whisky he either wants to kill some one or jump 
off a bridge. There are fifty men in town who would go 
over to Dutch Hill, fill up, and fall off the bridge coming 
back if it had a railing fifteen feet high. As to a covered 
bridge, it would at once be taken possession of by all the 
old soakers in town who tried to get home, and in a month 
would be voted a public nuisance. While we just holler 
for progress and improvement, we can’t see our way clear 
on this bridge question, and shall therefore oppose it until 
we have a change of heart. 


Personal and Political : 

We have in our possession about forty deeds and con- 
veyances belonging to as many different parties, which we 
picked up on the street last night. They dropped from 
the coat-tail pocket of our estimable and efficient Register 
of Deeds as he was weaving his way homewards at a late 
hour. In the East this would be called a piece of gross 
carelessness, and the Register would be expected to resign. 
Out here in the glorious West the estimable Register takes 
an extra drink and pulls another wire for renomination. 
And the worst of it is, that we owe genial Henry $14 in 
cash, and daren’t go for him until it is paid. 





Raising the “ upper crust :” 

On Tuesday evening of last week Major Pete Scott and 
his wife, of Jackass Hill, held their brass wedding anni- 
versary, and it eclipsed anything in the society line yet 
attempted in this locality. Their dugout was illuminated 
by two pounds of tallow candles, and Green’s string band 
furnished the most entrancing music. All the nobs were 
present, and dancing and feasting prevailed to a late hour. 
The only event which marred the pleasure of the evening 
was an arrest made by our sheriff. He collared General 
De Lisle, a society star, just as he had finished his first 
waltz, and we are informed that the colonel will be taken 
back to Wisconsin to stand trial for barn-burning. No 
presents were given or expected. It was more to intro- 
duce Mrs. Scott to high society than anything else. Pete 
used to be a baggageman on the C., B. & Q. road, and 
his wife was a beer-slinger in a St. Louis saloon. Some 


~ of the high-toned didn’t take kindly to her, but this blow- 


out, which served to show off their new carpets and up- 
right piano, will place her on the top shelf. 
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Innovations are likely to be feared, or at least 
misrepresented. When tea was first used in 
Europe it was bitterly attacked by many writers. 
In 1640 Simon Pauli, physician to Frederick ITT. 
of Denmark, in an essay against the beverage, 
speaks of the ‘‘raging, epidemical madness of 
importing tea into Europe from China.” But it 
found advocates and was believed to be a sov- 
ereign remedy for many diseases. 

In 1664 the East India Company presented to 
King Charles II. a package of two pounds and 
two ounces of tea purchased in Holland, at a 
cost of ten dollars a pound. His idle majesty 
seems to have sipped his fragrant cup with 
pleasure, for the next year he graciously ac- 
cepted a second tribute of twenty-two pounds, 
at twelve dollars and a half a pound. In 1676, 
when the times were turbulent and the people 
impoverished by long years of civil disturbances, 
the importation was nearly four thousand pounds, 
which supplied the demand of the next six 
years and sold at an average price of five dollars 
a pound, 
Queen Anne’s court had made tea fashionable, 
and the importation reached a million pounds, 
of which three-quarters were exported by 
England to other lands. Slowly but surely the 
delicate herb made its way into popular favor 
also, though Dr. Johnson, at ninety, thought it 
necessary to apologize for himself as a ‘‘ hard- 


ened and shameless tea-drinker, whose kettle | + ward tothe Missouri river, and southward to 


was hardly allowed to cool; who with tea 
amused the evening, with tea solaced the mid- 
night, and with tea welcomed the morning.” 
The tea-plant grew for endless centuries. in 
Central Asia, and the guileless Celestials blandly 
assert that the drink was invented by Chin Nong 
some five thousand years ago. A poetic version 
makes it sixteen hundred years ago, and gives 
the following account of its earliest appearance : 
‘**In the reign of Yuen Ty inthe dynasty of 
Tsin, an old woman was accustomed to proceed 
every morning at daybreak to the market place, 
The people 
bought it eagerly, and yet from the break of 


carrying a cup of tea in her hand. 


day to the close of evening the cup was never 
exhausted. The money received was distributed 
among orphans and beggars. The people seized 
At night she flew 
through the prison windows with her little vase 
in her hand.” If you care to do so you can 
read this story and enjoy it in the original Chi- 
nese of the ‘‘Cha Pu,” or ‘‘ Ancient History of 
Tea,” and will no doubt find the translation 
exact.” 

Tea was not heard of in China again for three 
centuries and a half, when a ‘* Fo hi” priest is 


and confined her in prison. 


said to have advised its use as a medicine. In 
the ninth century, an old beggar from Japan 
took some of the seeds and plants back with him 
to his native land. The Japanese relished the 
new drink, and built at Osaka a temple to the 
memory of those who introduced it. This tem- 
ple is still standing, though now almost seven 
hundred years old. Gradually the people of 
Tartary and Persia also learned to love the drink, 
and serve it at all hours of the day. 


But by 1710 the elegant society of | 





The honor of introducing the herb into Europe 
may be considered due equally to the Dutch and 
Portuguese. Early in the seventeenth century 
tea became known among “* persons of quality ” 
in Europe, and in 1602 some Dutch traders car- 
ried a quantity of sage (which was then used to 
make a drink popular in Europe) to China, and 
by some ingenious device succeeded in making 
the almond-eyed tea-drinkers think it a fair ex- 
change for an equal quantity of very good tea, 
which was brought home in safety and without 
the loss of a single Dutchman. It is probable 
that the Dutch traders put to sea immediately 
after handing over the sage, and without waiting 
for the Chinese to express their opinion of sage- 
tea. 

Tea now began to arrive in England in small 
packages from India and Holland, and was con- 
sidered a choice present and a great luxury, as it 
sold for twenty-five dollars a pound. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century 
the East India Company began importing tea 
from China as a part of their regular trade. Tea- 
culture has since been introduced in many other 
countries,— we may instance Mexico, Brazil, 
Chili, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, Java, 
and Ceylon,—while many experiments have been 
made, and are now being made, to cultivate the 
plant in other places, and especially in the South- 
ern States of our own country. During the war 
the experiments were postponed, but have since 
been renewed with some very encouraging re- 
sults. Portions of the Carolinas, Tennessee, and 


the Gulf of Mexico, including Texas and Mexico, 
doubtless will be found to offer the most favor- 
able conditions that the United States afford for 
tea production, as these regions furnish a long 
growing-season and a high degree of moisture. 

The botanical name of the tea-plant is Camelia 
Thea, and its original home was India. 

The plant, when growing naturally, is a small 
tree, sometimes attaining thirty feet in height. 
In cultivation it is pruned down to about three 
feet, giving it a flat top, because in this shape it 
produces many twigs and a plentiful growth of 
leaves at a height convenient for picking. 
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'e, SSS 
“Teneo react 
ONE MINUTE IN PREPARATION. 


IMPEROY AL IMPEROYAL 
VACUUM COOKED GRIDDLE CAKE 
HOMINY. FLOUR. 


Recommended by Eminent Physicians and Chemists. 


#" Adapted to all kinds of Pastry, Bread, Biscuit, Griddle Cakes, 
2 . and its absolute purity and freedom {rom Alum, Terra Alba or 
Sd mpeg ingredient, makes it a necessity in every household. 
No lady can afford to be without it. Sold by best Grocers, 


M. D. STHEVENS,| 
Room 18, Mercantile Exchange, 
Cor. Hudson & Harrison Sts., NEW YORK. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
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Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N, Y. 








CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up worn-out nerves, promotes good digestion, 
improves the memory, and cures all weaknesses and nervousness 


FOR 20 YEARS IT HAS BEEN THE STANDARD WITH PHYSICIANS WHO TREAT NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


A VITAL PHOSPHITE, NOT A LABORATORY PHOSPHATE. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 


56 West 25th Street, New York. 
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Old Shady 


Yah! Yah! Yah ! Come laugh wid me, 
De white folks say Old Shady am free, 
I ’spec de year of Ju-be-lee 

Am a coming, am a coming. 

Hail mighty day ! 


Cuorus.— 

Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer. 

Den away, den away, for I am going 
home. 


REPEAT.— 


Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, 

Den away, Den away, for I am going 
home. 


Old massa got scared, and so did his lady ; 
Dis chile break for old Uncle Aby. 
Open the door, for here’s Old Shady 

A coming, a coming. 

Hail mighty day ! 


CHoRuUS.— 


Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, etc. 


Good-bye, Mass Jeff ; good-bye, Mass Stephens. 
*Scuse dis niggar for taking his leavins. 
I 'spec by-and-by you’ll see Uncle Abraham 

A coming, a coming. 

Hail mighty day ! 


Cuorus.— 


Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, etc. 


Good-bye, hard work without any pay, 
I’se going up North where de white folks say 
Dat white wheat bread and a dollar a day 
Am a coming, am a coming. 
Hail mighty.day ! 


Cuorvus.— 


Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, etc. 


Oh ! I’se got a wife and a nice little baby, 
Way up North in the lower Canady, 
Won't they shout when they see Old Shady 
A coming, a coming. 
Hail mighty day! 


CuHorus,— 


Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, etc. 


From General Sherman’s article in October 
North American Review. 


Ambition. 


Adown yon vale, so cool and green, 
Where rays of noon were never seen, 
So thick the trees were round it, 
There stood a beech of giant bole, 
Upon a velvet,mossy knoll ; 
And birds sang all around it. 


A brook flowed softly, close beside, 

And tree and knoll upon its tide 
Could see their glassy doubles? 

The whispering trees in love bent nigh, 

And joined their arms when winds blew high, 
Dividing all their troubles. 


But—O ! to be a famous tree, 
A landmark great for all to see, 

Was then this tree’s ambition. 
And now, behold, a clearing’s made ; 
Surrounding trees the axe has laid, 

To give the beech position. 


The brook, beneath the burning skies, 

Has shrunk to half its former size ; 
The birds have all departed. 

A landmark, now, this lonely beech, 

Far-placed beyond his neighbor’s reach, 
Is well-nigh broken-hearted. 


Rush C. Faris in American Magazine. 





Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “ Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 





OUR MEDICATED 


London, 


British Patent Per- 
forated Paper Co., 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 





Manilla, White, & Colored 





PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemor- 
rhoids has proved a most 
successful vehicle for emol- 
lient and astringent reme- 
dies, affording a means of se- 
curing for chronic cases that 
regular, persistent treatment, 
without which the advice 
and remedies of the ablest 
physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged 
with an ointment approved 
by the profession, offers a 
method of treatment free 
from the inconvenience and 
annoyance attending the use 
of other remedies. The itch- 
ing type of the disease quick- 
ly yields to its influence, 





PRICE REDUCED 
50% 


This Fixture Heavily Plated 


FOUR 1000 SHEET ROLLS, 


Best Standard Brand, 
(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 


Anywhere in the United States on 
receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Wrapping Papers, 
IN ROLLS. 

All Sizes and Weights, 
ANTI-RUST 

Wrapping Paper 


FOR 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
Perfect Protection 


AGAINST 


INJURY 


FROM 


DAMPNESS. 








We submit a few ee from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated 


Paper. 
31 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co.: 

Gentiemen : Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in 
the treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a great extent 
the intense itching, is a remedy easily applied, and a trial 
is convincing of its —~ 

F. M. Jounson, M.D., July 1, 1885. 
New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 

It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article pos- 
sessing real merit. I inclose $1 for a further supply. 

New York, April 5, 1886. 

From a Puysictan: I am much pleased with your 
sample of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight pack- 
ages and pocket case for $1 inclosed. 

Lisson, D. T., April 30, 1886. 

Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family ; has 
a. two cases of long standing. I inclose $1 for two 
rolls. 


A. P. W. Paper Co.: 

GentLemen: Having recommended your Medicated 
Paper to a number of my patients suffering with Hemor- 
rhoids, I find it ofgreat benefit in preventing the intense 
itching, and in some cases has made a permanent cure. 

NewsurGu, May 17, 1886. 

My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and 

I inclose $x for eight packets with pocket case. 
gw Hartrorp, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1887. 

We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send 

two dollars’ worth at once. 


POCKET PACKET 


Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 





The originals may be seen at our office. 


New York, April, 188s. 

Your Medicated Paper has been used with most grati- 
fying result. It isa splendid remedy and has my unqual- 
hed indoveement. Plea se send two 1,000-sheet rolls, 

PrrrssurGH, Pa., Aug. 7, 1887. 

I inclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Paper, 
the best remedy we have ever found. 

Custon, lowa, Aug,3, 1887. 

I havetried your Medi Paper, find it good, and 
inclose one dollar for further Supply. 

Argc.e, Pinar Co., Arizona, June 14, 1887, 

Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medi- 
cated Paper. 

Gretna, lowa, Aug 1, 1887, 

I have suffered for years until relieved by your Medi- 

cated Paper. Inclosed find two dollars for more of it. 
Universiry, Miss. duly 8, 1887. 

Ihave had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, 
and inclose Postal Note for another roll. 

Sepa, Mo., » July 15, 1887. 

I inclose one dollar, for which please send me pocket 
packages of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 

Demiopouis, Ala., July 29, 1887. 

I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have 
ever used. Send me one dollar's worth in small packages, 
as I carry it with me. 

Denver, Col., April 19, 1887. 

I have found your Medicated Paper superior to any 

I ever saw, and inclose one dollar for more of it. 


PRICE PER ROLL OF 1,000 SHEETS an tf WRAPPED IN TIN FOIL.. 


EIGHT PACKETS AND NEAT POCKET CAS 


TWO 1,000 SHEET ROLLS AND NICKEL FIXTURE 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., - - 


Address, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





Writers young and old, experienced and inexperienced, 
) professional and amateur, will be interested in 


THE» WRITER, 


the successful Boston magazine for Literary Workers. It 
is the only periodical in the world devoted wholly to ex- 
plaining the details of literary production, and it has come 
to be regarded as indispensable to all who write, or who 
are interested in literary work. THe Wrirer is edited 
by a practical newspaper man, of long and varied experi- 
ence, and all its articles, by well-known literary people, 
are practical, helpful, timely, bright, and interesting. 
Its department of Queries and Answers alone is worth to 
any reader many times the cost of the magazine. The de- 
partment of Helpful Hints and Suggestions gives many 
ideas about saving and easing labor at thedesk. The de- 
partment of Literary Articles in Periodicals is the only 
published index of literary articles printed in the daily 
and weekly papers and in the magazines, and makes a 
file of Tur Wrirer essential in every library. The bound 
volumes of the magazine make the best hand-book of 
journalism extant. 
The price of THe Wrirer is 
TEN CENTS A NUMBER ; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
When ordering the marazine, ask for a prospectus of 
THE WRITERS LITERARY BUREAU, 
which aids writers in finding the best market for their 
MSS., and serves as a medium between author and pub- 
lisher. It also gives honest advice and unprejudiced 
criticism of MSS., when desired, 
For full particulars, address, naming 
THE WRITER, 


Box No. 1905, Boston, Mass. 


No sample copies of THe WRITER are sent free. 
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81 and 33 esey st. FAS York. 


Habit cured without suffering, 
at a private home. No pay until 
cured. Indorsed by physicians, 


ny TT M and investigation solicited. 


Dr. 0. 8. Sargent, 22 Claremont Park, Boston, 


By far the most popular toy of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING BLOcKs, manufactured 
by F. Ap. RICHTER & Co., 310 Broadway, N.Y. 
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